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| THE STATUS OF LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA 


By Mrs. PuHivip Siwney SMmitTH, Chairman, A. L. A. Trustees Section, 
| Washington, D.C. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


5 ROM the dawn of man’s appearance 
Ke this earth to the present day, he 
y | has ever been an acquisitive creature, 
| collecting whatever bright pebbles may have 
, caught his fancy and cherishing them, or ac- 
| cumulating articles that seemed desirable, 
and treasuring, possibly hoarding, them as 
worthy or sacred. It is this characteristic 
_ that probably led to the first assembling and 
subsequent saving of all the mass of material 
that has grown into the great museums and 
libraries of our time. This fundamental 
urge may have been the motivating force 
that created libraries, but it is no longer the 
force that impels them. 
ef As libraries have grown, man has grown. 
A new concept has arisen, not of size but of 
eficiency. A library is a place in which to 
keep books, to be sure, but the books must 
| be carefully and wisely chosen to meet the 
»» | educational, cultural, and broadly divergent 
needs of an ever growing public demand and 
these books must be in charge of a trained, 
intellectual, and sympathetic personnel whose 
object is not only to supply the needs of the 
public but to stimulate its interests and pro- 
vide it with the means of a richer and fuller 
life. Discrimination and service—not ac- 
quisition—are now the goals. 

As has been said, the collection of ma- 
terial, whether it be clay tablets, manuscripts, 
or printed records, is as old as civilization 
itself. Recent excavations at Nippur, in 
Babylonia, have revealed a library dating 
from 3000 B.c. The library at Alexandria 
was founded by Ptolemy in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. The monasteries and cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages were great storehouses 
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both of manuscripts and hand-copied books. 
In the fourteenth century, Charles V 
founded a library which was the nucleus of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, at Paris. The 
Bodleian Library at Oxford dates from 1602 
and the British Museum collection from 
1753. The Library of Congress, at Wash- 
ington, was founded in 1800, and has out- 
stripped all other libraries in rapidity of 
growth and number of volumes, containing 
5,000,000 books, with its annex capable of 
housing 10,000,000 more. In addition to 
these great libraries, remarkable collections 
have been assembled in the United States at 
such universities as Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia; several universities have invalu- 
able special collections, such as the William 
L. Clements Library of Americana at the 
University of Michigan and the Hoover War 
Library at Stanford University; and private 
libraries such as the Morgan Library in New 
York City and the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary at San Marino, California, draw 
scholars from all over. the world. Almost 
all of these great libraries are reference 
libraries only—places where books are kept 
and to which students or readers go for 
study and research. Their main function has 
been to serve such students and readers. 

As far back as the early half of the eight- 
eenth century, however, that great and versa- 
tile genius, Benjamin Franklin, conceived a 
different idea of the function of a library and 
in 1731 he established a “subscription 
library,” which was the beginning of the idea 
of borrowing books (albeit for a small 
charge) and taking them home to read at 
one’s leisure, for pleasure or for profit. 
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From this small beginning our free public 
library system has developed. This is Amer- 
ica’s great contribution—a free public library 
with books for the scholar or the pre-school 
child, for the ignorant or the learned, and 
with the ideal that books may be available 
whenever and wherever needed. 

At the present time there are around 6,500 
public libraries in the United States, con- 
taining more than 100,000,000 volumes, with 
a yearly distribution of nearly half a billion 
books, necessitating the outlay of about 
$46,000,000 a year for their maintenance and 
upkeep. The New York Public Library, 
alone, has nearly 4,000,000 volumes, an an- 
nual income of around $3,000,000, and an 
endowment fund for its Reference Depart- 
ment of about $40,000,000. 

As libraries have increased in size and 
number, their aims and functions have also 
increased. Libraries should provide infor- 
mation, instruction, and recreation. To this 
end, book lists, bibliographies, and card cata- 
logs have been made available. Book col- 
lections are on open shelves where they are 
easily and quickly accessible; competent as- 
sistants give advice; circulating departments, 
reference rooms, and children’s departments 
help to make service efficient. Branch li- 
braries in large cities, county book wagons 
in rural sections, small stations in towns, 
villages, and suburban areas extend this book 
service far beyond the central units. Hand 
in hand with the schools and supplementing 
them, the library has built up an extensive 
service to young people. It has become one 
of the potent factors in informal education 
to young and old alike. 

An enviable record of accomplishment has 
been achieved. Forty-five million people, or 
about one-third of our population, have good 
library service. They live in large cities or 
populous counties either in the east, the 
north, or on the west coast. They appre- 
ciate their privileges and tax themselves to 
pay for them. It has been estimated that 
$1 per capita, per year, is a fair budget for 
any community and Massachusetts appro- 
priates an amount slightly exceeding that. 
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In the past, libraries frequently have been 
helped by generous gifts from individuals, 
Fortunes have been donated by such men a; } 
Andrew Carnegie, to whose generosity and 
vision one pays the higher tribute the mor 
one appreciates the potential influence of the 
library. 

These gifts gave a great impetus to |i. 
brary development, but such a source of 
revenue cannot be counted on for continv. ) 
ous support. For that support is needed 
money provided by local appropriation or | 
taxes, and perhaps in addition federal or 
state aid. 

Much remains to be done before adequate 
library service is available to every man, | 
woman, and child. Statistics show that in } 
the United States the percentage of people | 
receiving library service grew in ten years, 
1926-36, from 57 to 63 per cent, but the 
fact that 45,000,000 people, or about 37 per 
cent of the population, are still without free 
library service shows there is still great need 
for improvement. In twenty states, more 
than half of the people have no public library 
service, one-third of the counties of the 
country do not have a single library, three- 
quarters of our rural population have no 
service whatever, ten states are spending less 
than ten cents per capita, while two states 
reach the low figure of two cents. To 
remedy the situation, there is no lack of ideas 
or ideals—just a lack of money. 

In spite of discouragements and handicaps, 
libraries have made remarkable progress 
during the last quarter of a century. In this 
progress, a philosophy of usefulness has 
developed and the library has become a living 
force in the land. But there are still great 
opportunities for development, still many 
fields unexplored, and those challenge our 
best endeavors. We must not rest on our 
laurels, but all of us—citizens, trustees, and 
librarians—must redouble our efforts, that 
the vision of the present may be the reality 
of the future and that at all times the free 
public library may be able to give to all who 
come knocking at its doors, advice, inspira 
tion, and service. 
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LIBRARY OBJECTIVES 


By RatpH Muwnn, Librarian, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


N THIS Citizens Day of 1936, let 
() us turn back nearly sixty years to 
an editorial by Melvil Dewey which 
appeared in the Library Journal in 1877, one 
year after the formation of our Association. 
In outlining the objectives of the A. L. A., 
Dr. Dewey said in part: 

“The work laid out for the Association . . . 
is to increase the efficiency of libraries in 
the education of the people. The value of 
libraries attached to colleges, to historical 
and scientific societies, and to other learned 
bodies has been long acknowledged .. . but 
it is not so with the libraries for the un- 
learned. ‘Their value is not universally 
granted and the libraries themselves are not 
yet in existence in all of the places where 
they are needed. To these questions the 
Association will address itself; and their 
consideration cannot fail to be of interest to 
all who have any care for popular education, 
for the progress of their fellow men, and for 
the safety of their country. This may seem 
a large phrase; yet if there is any truth 
settled in political science it is that where 
suffrage is universal, ignorance must not be 
general.” 

Now, after nearly sixty years, we find 
that Dr. Dewey formulated basic objectives 
which are fully as applicable in 1936 as they 
were in 1877. Methods of accomplishing 
our aims may change with the times, the 
emphasis may shift from one phase of our 
work to another, but the basic objectives 
remain unaltered. To bring them clearly to 
your minds may I summarize them briefly. 
First, to secure nation-wide acceptance of 
the free public library as an essential part 
of the public tax-supported system of edu- 
cational agencies; and, second, to promote 
the development of such libraries along lines 
which will enable them to perform their 
functions with maximum usefulness. 

You will note that we have defined the 
public library as an educational agency, and 
in doing so we have the backing of every 
official statement of the A. L. A. and the 
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state associations. Unfortunately, however, 
our practices seem to have strayed some- 
what from the principles to which we sub- 
scribe. There are backsliding librarians just 
as there are backsliding Christians who 
profess their principles more than they 
practice them. 

The desire to reach a high percentage of 
our population, and to build huge circula- 
tions, has led to a conscious lowering of 
standards, and to giving too much attention 
to purely recreational reading of doubtful 
value. Our library publications are filled 
with both apologies and ingenious defenses 
of our large circulation of fiction, indicating 
that backsliding librarians have had difficul- 
ties with their consciences. 

That the taxpayer has a right to what he 
wants is an argument often heard, yet it has 
also been pointed out that tax-supported art 
galleries do not feature comic strips, and 
municipal band concerts are not given over 
entirely to jazz. Nor, in my opinion, are 
tax-supported public libraries compelled to 
devote a considerable part of their energies 
and funds to distributing second-rate novels, 
simply because part of the tax-paying public 
want them. If librarians and library 
boards have the courage to define the 
library’s objectives as lying principally 
within the field of popular education, the 
thinking element of the community will 
certainly support them. The library will 
lose in circulation for a time at least and its 
appeal will be less widespread, but it will be 
building upon much firmer foundations. 
Public schools and state universities receive 
tax support from those who make no use of 
them, and they are esteemed in proportion to 
the integrity of their educational program. 
The public library which permits the purely 
recreational phases of its work to handicap 
its educational, informational, and cultural 
services, has no cause for complaint if it is 
not taken seriously when city budgets are 
adopted. 

We must also decide how large a part 
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sentiment and sympathy are to play in our 
policies. In Pittsburgh we maintained a 
branch for many years in a slum section in 
which most of the inhabitants are too low 
in ambition and mentality to read, and the 
branch served largely as a meeting place for 
young men. It was probably valuable as a 
social settlement and it may have kept some 
of these people from dangerous associations, 
but was it a proper charge against the library 
budget since it meant that books and service 
were denied people in other districts who 
could and would have used them? In 
another city where funds are low, the 
librarian takes great pride in the library’s 
services to the men who gather in the cheap 
lodging houses, most of whom I know from 
personal observation to be too degraded from 
idleness, drink, and drugs to make use of 
books. 

We admire this librarian’s broad human 
sympathies, but is it library work or 
an activity that the Salvation Army might 
handle better? I recently heard a children’s 
librarian tell of her success in attracting 
old, illiterate Negro women to the children’s 
room where they enjoy looking at the bright 
picture books. Certainly none of us would 
begrudge these poor charwomen whatever 
pleasure they get from these pictures, but 
might not the time have been better spent in 
school visiting? 

For the past thirty years our public li- 
braries have attempted to be all things to all 
men. In being so we have so spread our 
energies and resources that we have failed of 
complete success in any one activity, and we 
have also strayed far from our profession of 
faith. 

In 1877 Dr. Dewey defined our objective 
as educational; in 1935 the A. L. A. Council 
said, “The library should seek to deepen 
the public conviction that it is an educational 
institution...” 

Our first aim, then, is to make our prac- 
tice conform more nearly to our professed 
principles: to make certain that our libraries 
really do fall within the definition of an 
educational agency. They may, of course, 
have other functions as well. The library 
which can supply adequately the educational, 
informational, and cultural needs of its 
community, and in addition carry on a thriv- 
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ing circulation of good recreational reading 
is serving doubly well. Libraries which are 
admittedly lacking in support, but which 
buy several hundred new fiction titles each 
year and maintain expensive services to carry 
a large circulation of novels, are backsliders 
and should be represented on the mourners’ 
bench. 

One idea which has changed completely 
since 1877 is the governmental unit upon 
which our libraries should be based. The 
small city and town cannot maintain inde- 
pendently a dynamic type of agency, nor 
can rural residents be served through them. 
A happy solution of both problems is avail- 
able through larger units of administration. 
The density of population, means of com- 
munication, patterns of governmental 
activity, and local thought and prejudices 
must all be considered in deciding whether 
our larger unit shall be the county, a com- 
bination of counties, or a newly established 
region. There is every reason to believe that 
New Jersey and New Mexico will find 
different answers to this problem, but each ° 
should seek to establish units which are 
large enough to give adequate support at 
a reasonable tax rate, yet small enough to 
permit of close personal supervision from the 
headquarters library. 

It is largely true that while we have 
10,000 libraries of various kinds in the 
United States, we have no system of 
libraries. With some notable exceptions, 
each library is independent and competitive, 
buying books without regard to the resources 
of its neighbors, and attempting through its 
own efforts alone to fulfil the needs of its 
community. Waste and inefficiency are the 
inevitable result of such a lack of system, for 
the economies and efficiency of the chain 
grocery store are nothing as compared with 
those of the chain library. It is only through 
large units of administration in which 
resources can be pooled that we shall ever 
attain fully adequate and efficient service, 
not only in the blank spaces on our library 
map but in the countless small cities and 
towns in which independent little libraries 
are now struggling along on a starvation 
diet. 

Our second aim, then, is to determine 
upon larger governmental units for the oper- 
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ation of library systems, and to establish 
further means of codperation among all 
libraries. In this connection, we can learn 
much from England where there is a splen- 
did integration of libraries which puts most 
of the public book resources at the command 
of the most isolated resident. 

We have spoken of larger units as a step 
toward better financial support and in many 
cases the larger unit, depending wholly upon 
local resources, can finance itself. We must 
recognize, however, that inequalities exist in 
the taxable property of various sections of 
every state. A tax rate which will bring a 
sufficient return in an industrial center may 
bring a negligible amount in a rural district. 
These inequalities must be partially offset 
through a generous degree of state aid to 
local units. The principle of applying state 
funds toward the equalization of opportunity 
or of maintaining a minimum program, has 
long been recognized as essential in the oper- 
ation of our public schools. Now we must 
endeavor to extend that principle to 
libraries, for until it is accomplished we 
shall continue to have strong libraries only 
in our more favored communities. 

Linked inseparably with state aid is the 
state library agency, for it is unlikely that 
the states will give material grants-in-aid to 
local communities unless there is a strong 
state library to assume leadership in develop- 
ing and coérdinating services throughout the 
state. Irrespective of their connection with 
subsidies to local communities, the state 
libraries should be greatly strengthened. 
Many of them are submerged in political 
mire and few of them have sufficient 
resources to give substantial aid in supple- 
menting the services of local libraries. 

Just as state aid is essential if we are to 
approach equality of opportunity within 
states, so federal aid is necessary to bring 
some degree of equality among the states. A 
federal library agency is at the moment un- 
der consideration in Washington. 

In summary, our third aim is to broaden 
our basis of support to include the state and 
federal governments, to promote the devel- 
opment of state library agencies, and to 
Press for the establishment of a federal 
agency. 

Larger units, increased funds, and all 





other material improvements will avail us 
nothing unless we continue to raise our 
personnel standards. We must, in fact, 
recover some ground which was lost during 
the depression through lowered salaries and 
a tendency to give an undue preference to 
local candidates. 

With fewer opportunities in other callings, 
librarianship may now attract a larger share 
of the best material, but it will also appeal 
more strongly to those who are merely seek- 
ing a means of livelihood. 

Certification is at best a mechanical kind 
of protection which cannot measure the 
candidate’s devotion and spirit. Since it can, 
however, insure any specified degree of 
preparation, it should have our support, and 
it is reassuring to find that nearly all states 
are committed to some form of certifica- 
tion. 

Fortunately, it is within our own power 
to secure the highest type of workers for our 
profession. Youth is still possessed of en- 
thusiasm and ideals and can be attracted to 
any calling which commands the interest 
and approval of society. As long as we are 
content to allow our libraries to stand in the 
backwater of civic interest and be known 
chiefly for the number of novels they cir- 
culate, we can hardly hope to compete with 
business, the laboratory, and the school for 
personnel of the highest caliber. Every 
library which forces its way into public con- 
sciousness as a dynamic institution, vitally 
concerned with the educational, cultural, 
industrial, and civic life of the community 
simplifies our personnel problem. I know, 
for example, that the City of Cleveland has 
recently given more than its quota of promis- 
ing young people to librarianship, due prob- 
ably to the work of the Cleveland Public 
Library which has made the people of that 
city regard librarianship as a _ profession 
worthy of our best brains. 

Our fourth aim is therefore directed 
toward the continued advancement of our 
personnel. We may feel encouraged over 
the improvement in training, salaries, and 
prestige which has come since Dr. Dewey 
spoke in 1877, but we are still far from our 
objectives. 

Legislative acts looking toward larger 
units of administration, financial aid from 
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state and federal governments, stronger state 
libraries, a federal library agency, protection 
of professional standards through certifica- 
tion—these and other adjustments must be 
made before we can fully attain our objec- 
tives throughout the country. 

One of the most heartening features of all 
of our problems, however, is that up to a 
certain limit, at least, they can be solved 
little by little by each one of us in our own 
community. 

A glance around us suffices to show that 
in both great cities and small towns there are 
public libraries which today stand high above 
the average, and in most cases these li- 
braries have far outstripped their neighbors 
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without the benefit of any of these aids 
which we have mentioned. Vision, devotion 
to a high standard of service, and hard work 
have been the elements in their success, 

Most of us, then, are not warranted jn 
sitting back to await more favorable condi- 
tions. Under existing laws and forms of 
organization many more libraries can 
develop a service which will be recognized 
as contributing materially to the growth of 
our people in education, culture, citizenship, 
industry, and leisure-time pursuits. Each 
library which does so will serve not only its 
own community, but will advance the entire 
movement toward its objectives by increasing 
the library consciousness of the people. 
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THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES: OBJECTIVES AND 
PRACTICES 


By R. D. W. Connor, Archivist of the United States, 
W ashington, D.C. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


N HIS letter inviting me to take part 
in this program, your President wrote: 
“T might say that one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of the American Library 
Association for the next four or five years 
will be the development of resources for 
research. .. . We are interested in the de- 
velopment of union catalogs, the extension 
of the Union Catalog of the Library of 
Congress, the establishment of document 
centers, the building up of bibliographical 
apparatus in various sections, etc. The de- 
velopment which you are in charge of is 
necessarily related to these proposed activi- 
ties, and I should want you to put your in- 
stitution into the picture as a national 
institution dealing with its own particular 
materials.” 

Needless to say, I was happy to receive 
this invitation and frankly confess that I 
accepted it quite eagerly, for two reasons. 
In the first place, because I like to visualize 
the National Archives (in the future, if not 
in the immediate present) as a great na- 
tional institution dealing with resources for 
research; in the second place, because I am 
anxious to help in any way I can to bring 
about close association and codperation be- 
tween American archivists and American 
librarians. These two groups have many 
common interests and objectives, but owing 
to the nature of the materials they deal 
with, their methods and practices are often 
quite different, and I think it very important 
that both should have a clear understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and methods 
of attacking them. I shall try in this paper 
to discuss some of the most important prob- 
lems and practices of archivists which il- 
lustrate these differences and some of the 
reasons why we have not made as much 
headway in the solution of our problems as 
you have in the solution of yours. 
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You librarians got the jump on us 
archivists in the race toward the common 
goal. In a paper on “American Archival 
Problems,” read at a recent conference 
called to consider the organization of an 
Institute of American Archivists, Dr. Theo- 
dore C. Blegen, superintendent of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, recalled a 
discussion of this same subject at a similar 
conference held twenty-five years ago. At 
that earlier meeting, the leader of the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Waldo G. Leland, “took 
occasion to contrast the remarkable develop- 
ment of American library science with the 
no less remarkable neglect of American 
archives.” Mr. Leland then predicted that 
the time would soon come when the Ameri- 
can people would awaken to a realization 
of the value of their archives, both national 
and local, and would then look with dismay 
upon the results of long indifference to their 
proper care and preservation. Commenting 
upon this prediction, Dr. Blegen said: 

“I wonder if the time of our archival 
awakening has not come. American archival 
science is still in its infancy; Utopia is very 
far away; but the establishment of the Na- 
tional Archives at Washington heralds a new 
era. There has been an advance in state 
and local surveys and administration. 
There seems to be a new practical interest 
in the principles and problems of archival 
work. . .. It would be a mistake, however, 
to create the impression that American 
archival economy has gone much beyond its 
initial stages. If our awakening has come, 
we have not quite rubbed the sand out of 
our eyes. If there is a new day, it is only 
dawn. I think I am not wrong in supposing 
that the administrators of the National 
Archives are finding themselves obliged to 
work out the fundamental problems of 
archival procedure, though I am sure that 
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they are benefiting considerably by the re- 
sults of state archival pioneering. They 
have no ready-made system, however, that 
they can apply to the difficulties they face. 
... The hopeful thing is that both at Wash- 
ington and in the states archival problems 
are today being freshly attacked.” 

Dr. Blegen spoke by the book when he 
supposed that the administrators of the Na- 
tional Archives, having “no ready-made 
system” to guide them, are obliged to work 
out their archival problems for themselves, 
with such help as they can get from certain 
well developed state archival organizations. 
There is, perhaps, more than one reason for 
this fact. 

In the first place, there is no such thing 
in our country as an archives profession. 
If any of you in this audience are old enough 
to remember the chaotic conditions that 
afflicted library organization and administra- 
tion in the United States before the early 
schools of library science were established in 
the late eighties and early nineties—any man, 
I mean; I would not, of course, suggest that 
any woman present is of such an ancient vin- 
tage—you will have a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the situation which obtains today with 
regard to the organization and administra- 
tion of archives. Whereas there are many 
schools of library science in which prospec- 
tive librarians may receive adequate techni- 
cal and professional training, there is 
nowhere in this country a single school in 
which similar training may be had in 
archival science. Consequently, while there 
is, on the one hand, scarcely an American 
library of any importance that is not staffed 
by trained professional workers, there is, 
on the other, scarcely an American archival 
establishment of which this can be said. It 
is true that during the past quarter of a 
century many of us have been at work on 
problems of archival administration, but it 
is true also that for the most part we have 
brought to our tasks more enthusiasm than 
professional knowledge and technical skill. 
Most of us are still amateurs at our jobs. 

Since archivists themselves have set up 
no standards of professional training for 
their work, it is not surprising that the pub- 
lic should have no conception of it as a pro- 
fession, Forty years ago any elderly man 
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who had white hair and the “scholarly 
stoop,” who was a bit nearsighted, had read 
Gibbon’s Decline and fall from Preface to 
Finis, and had failed to make a go of it at 
the bar, was regarded in his community as 
an ideal librarian. Equally as weird no- 
tions prevail today as to the qualifications 
required for work in archives. Our file of 
some forty thousand applications for jobs in 
the National Archives, together with their 
indorsements, show that, with rare excep- 
tions, it has never dawned upon either ap- 
plicants or indorsers that in archival work 
there are any problems of a professional or 
technical nature which call for special train- 
ing and experience. 

The situation being as I have described 
it, we need not wonder that no effort, be- 
yond some informal discussion, has been 
made in this country to work out “a ready- 
made system” of archival organization or 
to agree upon standards of practices. Here 
again it may be useful to contrast the situa- 
tion of librarians with that of archivists. 
In library science you have worked out sys- 
tems, or patterns, of organization and li- 
brary practices that can be readily adapted 
to any library. The situation in archival 
science is quite different. I think it should 
be said that the archivist’s problem is also 
more difficult of solution; indeed, it is 
doubtful whether established archival pat- 
terns and accepted archival practices are 
practicable or even possible in many cases. 

Let us take, for instance, the problem of 
organization. Unlike the library, each 
archival establishment is concerned with a 
unique collection of materials, the exact 
duplicate of which exists nowhere else. 
This material is the product of the particu- 
lar government, codperation, or other insti- 
tution which produced it and which desires 
to preserve it primarily for its own use. 
The organization of an archives for the 


“preservation and administration of this ma- 


terial, therefore, must be determined by the 
structure and functions of the particular 
institution with whose archives it is con- 
cerned. Moreover, the purposes for which 
the records were created, the methods fol- 
lowed in producing them, the forms in which 
they were issued, must all be taken into ac- 
count in their administration. Despite cer- 
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tain superficial similarities, the structure of 
the British government, for instance, is ma- 
terially different from that of the American 
government, consequently the pattern of the 
organization of the British Public Record 
Office, although suggestive, could not very 
well be fitted to the National Archives of 
the United States. 

I do not mean to suggest that there are 
no archival problems capable of solutions 
that would have general applicability; in- 
deed, in his paper to which I have already 
referred, Dr. Blegen suggests many such 
problems. In commenting on them, he says: 
“Naturally, we expect the National Archives 
to serve as a model in respect to archival 
methods and practices. That it should do 
so is just as inevitable as it was that the 
Library of Congress should become a model 
in the field of library science and administra- 
tion.” 

This is, I submit, a rather tall order to 
lay at the feet of an infant that has not yet 
cut its first tooth. Whether or not it will 
ever be able to meet Dr. Blegen’s sanguine 
expectations, the future alone can tell. 
Today I shall confine my discussion to some 
of the things it has already attempted to do. 

The major problems that have long con- 
cerned the federal government with respect 
to its archives may be summed up in two 
words: preservation and administration. 
An act looking to preservation was passed 
by Congress as early as 1810, but proved to 
be inadequate to solve the problem. Dur- 
ing the next century and a quarter the 
nation grew by leaps and bounds, the vol- 
ume of its archives increased in proportion 
to the growth of the country, and as they 
increased in volume and in value the condi- 
tions under which archives were kept be- 
came more and more precarious. Even today 
they are scattered throughout Washington 
in more than two hundred and fifty different 
buildings. They are stored in cellars and 
subcellars, under terraces and in attics and 
corridors of government buildings; they 
are piled in heaps upon floors of abandoned 
car barns and garages, storage warehouses, 
and deserted theaters. Losses and destruc- 
tion of records have been caused by frequent 
removal from one depository to another, by 
dampness, heat, and insects. Fires have 
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taken their toll. Stamp collectors, autograph 
dealers, and just plain ordinary thieves have 
mutilated or purloined valuable documents. 
Government officials have disposed of tons 
of official records, sometimes without au- 
thority of law, in order to make space for 
their office forces. 

This situation, of course, made effective 
administration of these archives for govern- 
ment officials and scholars alike impossible. 
Scholars who desired to use them found 
that in most government departments con- 
ditions were such that no facilities could be 
furnished them for work and that their 
presence was tolerated but not encouraged 
by officials already burdened with the rou- 
tine duties of the day. Most American 
scholars, accordingly, have preferred to seek 
the comforts and facilities of the British 
Public Record Office in London, of the 
Archives Nationales in Paris, of the Span- 
ish National Archives in Madrid and 
Seville, even when investigating the history 
of their own country, rather than to en- 
counter the hardships they must endure in 
Washington. 

The story of the efforts to induce Con- 
gress to remedy these conditions is interest- 
ing and instructive, but too long to be told 
here. We are concerned today only with 
results. The erection of the National 
Archives building and the creation of the 
National Archives of the United States 
Government mark the consummation of a 
movement that was launched more than a 
century and a quarter ago. The appropria- 
tion for the building was made in 1926 and 
the Act to Establish a National Archives 
of the United States Government was passed 
in 1934. In these measures, Congress had 
in mind, first, the concentration and preser- 
vation in a central depository of all the 
non-current records of the government that 
are of such administrative value or histori- 
®al interest that they must be preserved; 
second, the administration of these records 
so as to facilitate their use in the business 
of government and in the service of scholar- 
ship. 

The 


National Archives of the United 


States Government, we may confidently pre- 
dict, is destined to become in its field, what 
the Library of Congress has long been in 
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its field, one of the great research institu- 
tions of the world. Its materials will be 
drawn from that vast accumulation of offi- 
cial records that have been made day by 
day in the transaction of the business of the 
government from its beginning to the pres- 
ent. These records vary in value and in- 
terest all the way from unused and obsolete 
blank forms, duplicate canceled checks, 
form letters, and other useless papers, to 
documents of vital importance not only to 
the government itself, but to the people of 
the United States. The destruction or loss 
of these records would seriously affect not 
only the interests of the government, but 
also the rights and liberties of the people. 
Upon their preservation depends the orderly 
procedure of the current business of the 
government. In international affairs they 
are the principal source of authentic infor- 
mation about our foreign policy, and they 
furnish evidence of the precedents, so dear 
to the heart of the diplomat, from which 
arguments may be drawn in support of the 
rights and interests of the nation. If they 
constitute, on the one hand, the chief pro- 
tection of the government against ill-founded 
and fraudulent claims, they furnish, on the 
other hand, the evidence in support of the 
just claims which a citizen may have 
against his government, and they are the 
basis of the titles to millions of acres of 
land and to thousands of patent rights upon 
which the industries of the country are de- 
pendent. 

In many respects the archives of the 
United States government are of scarcely 
less importance to the several states than 
to the federal government itself, This is 
particularly true of those states which were 
created by Congress out of the national do- 
main and which were formerly governed 
by Congress and the national executive as 
colonies or territories. Between 1787 and 
1912 Congress created out of the national 
domain some twenty-eight organized terri- 
tories which, after an average existence of 
nearly twenty years, in the territorial form, 
entered the Union as states. Just as the 
older states which formerly existed as Brit- 
ish or Spanish colonies must look chiefly for 
the records of their early history to the 
national archives of Great Britain or 


Spain, so these newer states which formerly 
existed as territories must look for theirs 
to the national archives of the United 
States. 

However, the interest of these states in 
the proper preservation and administration 
of the national archives did not cease with 
their admission to the Union, nor is this 
interest confined to the newer states. Com- 
paratively little material of primary im- 
portance to the states, as such, is found in 
the federal archives before 1865, since be- 
fore that date the line of demarcation be- 
tween the constitutional functions of the 
federal government and those of the states 
was clearly understood and rather rigidly 
adhered to by both the federal government 
and the state governments. The results of 
the Civil War seriously disturbed, if they did 
not destroy, this balance. Since 1865 the 
trend has been, on the one hand, for the 
federal government to encroach more and 
more upon political, social, and economic 
fields theretofore reserved to the states and, 
on the other, for the states to look more and 
more to the federal government for benef- 
icences and guidance in these fields, which 
they formerly insisted upon providing for 
themselves. 

Whether this trend is desirable or not, 
is not now the question. It is mentioned 
merely because it has been one of the 
reasons for the very rapid accumulation of 
federal archives since 1865, especially of 
those that have to do primarily with matters 
of state concern. This fact increases the 
interest of the states, as such, in the prob- 
lems of the preservation and administration 
of the national archives. 

Not only are these archives of great prac- 
tical value; they also have an inestimable 
cultural value. Such documents as the 
originals of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and the 
Kellogg Pact give expression to the highest 
ideals and sentiments of the American peo- 
ple, and it is inconceivable that any thought- 
ful person could doubt for a moment the 
importance of preserving them. A Euro- 
pean scholar has written that “The care 
which a nation devotes to the preservation 
of the monuments of its past may serve as 
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a true measure of the degree of civilization 
to which it has attained.” Since their na- 
tional archives are the chief sources of their 
history, all civilized nations have regarded 
their preservation “as a natural and proper 
function of government.” 

The primary objective of the National 
Archives, as I have said, is the concentra- 
tion and preservation of these monuments 
of our past in a central depository. For 
this purpose Congress has caused to be 
erected and equipped a National Archives 
building at a cost of twelve million dollars. 
When completed it will be equipped with 
every facility and device for safeguarding 
and preserving documents known to modern 
science. In its vast concrete stack areas will 
be filed and preserved, as the years go by, 
some two and a half million cubic feet of 
public archives—the most priceless property 
of the American people because they are the 
records of their history, the guides for the 
administration of their government, the evi- 
dence of their rights and liberties, and 
if destroyed or lost, can never be replaced. 
Every conceivable precaution against such 
acalamity has been taken. Each stack area 
is like a sealed room into which no person 
except employees of the National Archives 
is permitted to enter. Any unauthorized 
person attempting to enter will immediately 
set off an electric alarm that will give warn- 
ing to the office of the captain of the guard. 
Frequent inspection of the stacks by watch- 
men, together with an automatic electric 
fre alarm system, will afford protection 
against fire. The building is air conditioned 
throughout, and the temperature, the hu- 
midity, and the chemical content of the air 
are so regulated as to prevent deteriora- 
tion of papers stored in it. Sunlight is ex- 
cluded from the stacks. By these and other 
devices it is believed that the chances of loss 
of or damage to records have been reduced 
to a minimum. 

The second objective of the National Ar- 

ives is the arrangement and administration 
of its collections for the service of govern- 
ment officials and scholars. Every effort has 

made to provide the necessary facilities 
for this service. Filing equipment designed 
by government architects especially for the 
National Archives building in order to facili- 
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tate the filing and handling of government 
archives has been installed. Three search 
rooms, well lighted, air conditioned, and 
furnished with comfortable desks and chairs 
—a feature almost unique in buildings of 
this kind—are provided for the use of stu- 
dents. Around their walls is open shelving 
for approximately fifty thousand books, 
which will place almost within arm’s length 
of the student a carefully selected service 
library to supplement the archival material 
with which he may be working. If he wants 
this material copied by other methods than 
pen or typewriter, reproductions can be 
made for him by photostating, photograph- 
ing, microfilming, or multilithing processes. 
But, after all, mechanical devices will not 
operate themselves, and in the last analysis 
the problem of efficient administration be- 
comes a problem of personnel. Under the 
terms of the National Archives Act, author- 
ity to select members of the staff is vested 
in the archivist, who is restricted only by the 
provision that he shall select them “solely 
with reference to their fitness for their par- 
ticular duties.” He is thus given a free hand 
and has endeavored to carry out the require- 
ments of the law in good faith. Since there 
is no source upon which it is possible to 
draw for professionally trained archivists, 
it has been necessary to look for persons 
whose training and experience have been as 
nearly analogous to that required for archi- 
val work as possible. It may interest you to 
know what the results have been. There 
are on the staff at present 51 persons holding 
positions classified in the government service 
as “professional.” Of these, 45 have an A.B. 
degree or its equivalent; 26 are Masters of 
Arts; 16 have their Ph.D. degrees. More- 
over, 20 have been college professors with 
considerable research experience, and 10 
have had library experience and training. 
Our first task, of course, was to work out 
a scheme of organization, for which we had 
no exact precedent in this country. Schemes 
of library organization and of certain state 
archives were helpful, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to them. Nevertheless, we had, of 
course, to look primarily to the provisions 
of the National Archives Act for our plan of 
organization. This act shows that the func- 
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tions of the National Archives fall into four 
groups: two dealing with internal matters 
(professional and administrative) and two 
with external matters (publications and pub- 
lic relations). These functions suggested 
the plan of organization. 

In this paper I shall deal only with the 
functions and work of certain of the profes- 
sional divisions whose problems may be com- 
pared to the problems of library science. 
You will have noticed that for some of these 
divisions we have drawn upon library science 
for our terminology, but I should warn you 
that while their functions and problems are 
analogous to the functions and problems of 
corresponding divisions in libraries, they are 
not exactly the same and in some respects 
are even quite different. 

The work of our Division of Accessions, 
for instance, is, on the one hand, somewhat 
more restricted than the work of a similar 
division in a library in that it is concerned 
only with a very particular kind of material 
drawn from a particular source, the federal 
government; on the other hand, it is some- 
what more extensive in that it has other 
functions than the actual accession of docu- 
ments. It conducts surveys of the archives 
of the government to ascertain their location 
and volume; inspects the various deposito- 
ries as to their physical condition and the 
hazards to which records in them may be 
exposed; makes identification inventories 
and accession records of all archives trans- 
ferred to the National Archives building. 

As of April 30, for instance, the division 
has located 235 different buildings in the 
District of Columbia in which archives are 
stored; inspected 3,688 depositories in those 
buildings; and surveyed 2,241,226 cubic feet 
of records and 13,500,000 linear feet of mo- 
tion picture films. Of the records surveyed 
the examiners found that 1,149,283 cubic 
feet, or 53.1 per cent of the total, are in- 
fested with such enemies to paper as silver 
fish, termites, cockroaches, and other insects, 
with rats, mice, and other vermin, and are 
exposed to such hazards as rain, sunlight, 
theft, and fire; that 1,190,827 cubic feet, or 
55.5 per cent of the total, are in depositories 
that are dark, damp, dirty, badly ventilated, 
overcrowded, and without facilities for 
work. ‘Typical is the case of valuable rec- 
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ords relating to Indian affairs which wer 

found on dust-covered wooden shelves mip. 

gled higgledy-piggledy with empty whisky > 
bottles, and with rags, waste paper, anj 

other highly inflammable trash. In another | 
depository packed with archives of the gov- 

ernment the most prominent object befor | 
the eyes of one entering the room was th 
grinning skull of a dead cat protruding from 
under a pile of valuable records. Th 
thought inevitably occurs that if a cat with 
nine lives to risk in the cause of research 
could not survive the conditions of work in 
government depositories, we are in no posi- 
tion to criticize too severely the poor scholar 
with only one life to give to his country if 
he prefers the safety of the public archives in 
London, Paris, and Seville. 

The Division of Accessions has supervised 
the transfer of seven collections of archives 
to the National Archives building. The 
volume of these collections totals 23,333 
cubic feet, or approximately 25,000,000 indi- 
vidual records. To administer these collec. 
tions two divisions of department archives 
have been organized and are now engaged in 
transferring the documents from their orig- 
inal containers and arranging them in the 
stacks of the National Archives. 

The surveys conducted by the Division 
of Accessions show that a large proportion 
of the records which will be transferred to 
the National Archives building must be 
cleaned, fumigated, and repaired before be- 
ing placed in the stacks. These are 
functions of the Division of Repair and 
Preservation. The results of experiments 
conducted by the division in codperation with 
the United States Bureau of Standards will, 
I am sure, be of interest to you. The prob- 
lem was to handle expeditiously an immense 
volume of material without damage to 
fragile, valuable records. Experiments in 
cleaning showed that this can be accom- 
plished by the use of an air blast applied 
to the paper through an air brush anda 
cleaning table, both designed by Mr. 
Kimberly, chief of the division. The 
efficiency of the process is shown by the fact 
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that by it a worker can clean eight times a | 


many file drawers per day as he can clean by 
hand. There were two problems of fumig? 
tion—one to find a gas that is harmless to 
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paper; the other, to ascertain the relative 
merits of atmospheric and vacuum fumigat- 
ing vaults. On the basis of research in the 
first phase, a mixture of ethylene oxide and 
cardon dioxide was selected. This mixture 
of gases is non-inflammable and non-toxic 
toman. The large volume of records to be 
fumigated makes speed of operation a 
primary consideration; and the vacuum type 
of fumigating chamber, therefore, was 
chosen. The unit now in operation in the 
National Archives has a capacity of three 
hundred cubic feet every three hours. 

The generally accepted method of repair- 
ing manuscripts is the application of “crepe- 
line.” But this method is expensive, 
exceedingly tedious, requires highly trained 
workers, and necessitates the use of an 
aqueous adhesive which is not generally 
desirable. Moreover, it is so slow as to 
render it practically impossible where mil- 
lions of documents are concerned. The ideal 
repair process is one in which the document 
under treatment is sealed permanently 
against the harmful gases of the atmosphere, 
in which no adhesive is necessary, and in 
which the material used may be applied 
rapidly and easily by workers of average 
intelligence and skill. 

The procedure we have adopted is the 
result of experiments conducted by the 
Bureau of Standards. The document is 
placed between two sheets of very thin 
cellulose acetate foil which, being thermo 
plastic, is forced to adhere to the paper by 
means of heat and pressure. Papers so 
treated are found practically impervious to 
gases, if necessary may be cleaned with soap 
and water, and are relatively unaffected by 
the action of time. 

For the terminology in our divisions of 
classification and cataloging we are again 
debtors to library science. However, 
although classification and cataloging are 
fundamental factors in both archival and 
library science, there are fundamental dif- 
ferences in principles and practices. Whereas 
in library economy it has been possible to 
evolve various systems of classification which 
can be applied to any library, such procedure 
is not possible in archival economy. With 
an established system of classification the 
work of this division of a library consists in 


fitting the new units into the system. In 
archival practice, on the other hand, because 
of the nature of the materials involved, the 
work of classification consists of a continual 
formation of schemes of classification to fit 
the multifarious forms of documentation 
produced by the various government 
agencies. There cannot even be a single 
scheme of classification which can be applied 
to all departments of the same government. 
This is due to a number of factors. The 
functions and subject matter of government 
departments have individual characteristics. 
The method of carrying out the functions 
and the manner of treating the subjects are 
most diverse. There are no_ standard 
methods for the production of documents in 
various departments and the way in which 
documents are handled and cared for varies 
from department to department. Finally, 
since its materials are duplicated nowhere 
else, each archives establishment, in general, 
has all the materials which are to fall within 
the scope of a corresponding scheme of 
classification. Once a scheme of classifica- 
tion is formed for a department it does not 
become a plan which can be applied to 
another, nor will a scheme for a given de- 
partment of one government serve for the 
corresponding department of another gov- 
ernment. The organization and functioning 
of departments of governments are not sufhi- 
ciently parallel to permit the use of the 
scheme of one government by another, or of 
one department of a government by another 
department of the same government. 

The first work undertaken by the Division 
of Classification in the National Archives 
was a general survey of problems of classifi- 
cation in the departments of the federal 
government. This involved a study of the 
structure of the organization of these de- 
partments, especially with reference to their 
documentation and methods of filing. One 
phase of the study revealed the use of a 
large number of systems and schemes of 
classification. The division has made a 
collection of between 80 and 90 different 
schemes now in use in the various depart- 
ments. 

The problem of cataloging may be con- 
sidered from three angles: the function of 
the catalog, the form of the catalog, and the 
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character of the material to be cataloged. 
In the first two, the difference between a 
book catalog and a catalog of archives is 
slight. The function in both cases is the 
location of desired material; the form will 
presumably be card catalogs, with main 
entries, added entries, subject entries, cross 
references and guide cards. The important 
differences, therefore, arise from the differ- 
ences in the material itself. Books usually 
bear the name of the author, the title, the 
place of publication, and other bibliograph- 
ical data, whereas archives, as a rule, have 
none of these. Books also are surprisingly 
alike in form; archives are surprisingly un- 
like. Archives differ also in that they are 
unique. There is, for instance, only one 
original of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and while more 
than one original of certain classes of doc- 
uments, such as treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements, may be made, only one 
of each will be found in the archives of each 
signatory. The same books may be 
cataloged in many libraries, but archives can 
be cataloged only in the institution in which 
they are located. 

Furthermore, books are definite units, 
whereas the archival units for cataloging 
must be determined. One might say that 
the archival unit is the individual document, 
letter, card, map, or whatever it may be. 
But if individual units were used for catalog- 
ing the task would be impossible; not 
millions but billions of cards would be re- 
quired to list all the records of the federal 
government. It has been estimated, for 
instance, that the average number of docu- 
ments will run on an average of about one 
thousand to the cubic foot. Our survey 
shows that there are approximately 3,400,000 
cubic feet of federal archives in Washing- 
ton; that is, about 3,400,000,000 individual 
documents. If we should undertake to make 
one catalog card for each document, it would 
take 1,000 catalogers, each working 300 days 
a year and making 50 cards a day, 225 years 
to do the job. The cards alone would cost 
Uncle Sam over $4,000,000. Counting 100 
cards to the inch, the card drawers strung 
out end to end would be 534 miles long— 
that is to say, the investigator would find 
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those drawers containing the cards of th 
Agriculture Department filed in Washing. 





ton, but would have to journey to Detroit , 


to consult those referring to the Zoologica 
Park! It seems obvious that the archival 
unit for cataloging purposes cannot be th 
single record; it must be a group of records, 

The differences in the material make th 
differences in the cataloging of books and 
archives. The cataloger of archives mus 
determine the main entry for a group of 
papers not by authors but by the name of ; 
government agency or one of its subdivisions, 
He must manufacture titles. Since there js 
no place of publication, the place of origin 
of the papers must be described in some 
other way. The great variety in shapes and 
forms of material means that the descrip. 
tions on the catalog cards will be ver 
different from the descriptions of books, 
Finally, since the archives are unique, the 
cataloger cannot see how a particular grou 
of records may have been cataloged else. 
where by consulting the catalogs of other 
institutions; they will not have the same 
group of records. For these reasons catalog 
cards cannot be obtained from a central 
agency, nor does it seem possible that a 
coéperative system can be arranged for their 
preparation. 

The other divisions of the National 
Archives—reference, research, library, maps 
and charts, motion pictures and_ sound 
recordings, photographic reproduction, and 
research—all perform functions and are 
confronted with problems of equal interest 
to librarians, I am sure, as those which | 
have discussed. However, I must omit 
further discussion of them as it is borne in 
on me that I have already taxed your pa 
tience and abused your hospitality too much. 
Concluding, therefore, let me _ say that 
although many of the functions and problems 
of archivists are fundamentally different 
from those of librarians, nevertheless, there 
are so many others that are common to both 
that close relations between them, frequent 
exchanges of ideas and experience, and 
codperation in seeking common solutions to 
common problems, are not only desirable but 
highly necessary. I feel sure that American 
archivists will be happy to assist in bringing 
about such results, 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE first general session of the 

Fifty-eighth Annual Conference of 

the American Library Association 
convened Monday evening, May 11, at the 
Mosque, in Richmond, Virginia, where all 
the general sessions except the last were held. 
Louis Round Wilson, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided. 

A group of Negro spirituals, sung by the 
Sabbath Glee Club of Richmond, opened the 
evening’s program. 

John Stewart Bryan, president of the 
College of William and Mary and chairman 
of the Richmond Public Library Board, ex- 
tended a welcome to all in attendance at the 
Richmond conference, saying, in part: 


Dr. BryAn’s WELCOME 


“I am very happy to welcome you here 
tonight. It is a great honor for Richmond, 
a great encouragement for us believers in 
libraries who had to wait so long before we 
had a library of our own. I hope I may 
vicariously express to you the thanks of this 
Old Dominion as the inheritor and the 
present protectress of that most priceless of 
all physical gifts, a book. It was from books 
that the people of Virginia got their inspira- 
tion. Look at those Virginians: Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Peyton Randolph, James Madison, 
father of the Constitution, James Monroe, 
John Marshall, founder of the Supreme 
Court and the expositor of the Constitu- 
tion. Those men owed their wisdom to the 
fact that their horizon had been large and 
their imagination had been stimulated so they 
had power to appraise in true perspective 
this untried thought against that satisfac- 
tory experience. It was those men and the 
debt they owed to books that gave us this 
country, and in their name, in the name of 
posterity, I thank you. 

“We welcome you to Virginia, and I 


hope that you may have that satisfaction 
which, after all, is the most enduring and 
the deepest of joys; namely, that you can 
feel that in your time and in your way you, 
too, have fought for the great cause of 
freedom, culture, civilization.” 

Ella May Thornton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, 
responded to Dr. Bryan’s welcome. H. Mar- 
jorie Beal, president of the League of 
Library Commissions; John T. Vance, 
representing the American Association of 
Law Libraries; Donald B. Gilchrist, repre- 
senting the Association of Research 
Libraries; Franklin F. Hopper, first vice 
president of the A. L. A., were seated on 
the platform. Miss Thornton spoke both 
for the affiliated societies represented and 
for the American Library Association, as she 
said, in part: 


Miss THORNTON’S RESPONSE 


“T count myself greatly honored in having 
been chosen as spokesman for the affiliated 
library groups meeting concurrently in 
Richmond. As far as I can learn this is an 
altogether unique occasion and one that is 
really significant, because it emphasizes anew 
a settled policy in our library world which 
may be described by the word, ‘codrdination.’ 
We have departmentalized our public li- 
braries. Divisional integration and consoli- 
dation have been effectively introduced into 
the governmental structure of state library 
service. Combination and codperation are 
key words of our state planning programs. 
Therefore I can but feel that a unification of 
common interests and closer collaboration on 
purposes and objectives in our national pro- 
fessional associations would be logical and 
productive of good results. It is for us to 
work to translate the spirit of this meeting 
into definite and organized aims. 

“Tt seems to me that we would do well to 
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choose a theme song for this conference, and 
that none could be so appropriate as Carry 
me back to ole Virginny. This great Mother 
sent her children everywhere. Many in this 
assembly, other than residents themselves, 
are blood and bone of the Old Dominion. 
They heard from their mothers stories which 
a grandmother, four or five generations 
earlier, had brought from her beloved home 
into the wilderness, whether Alabama, 
Indiana, or Oregon. But all of us share in 
an even richer inheritance. Those great 
principles of government and those ideals of 
manhood and womanhood, of citizenship and 
of public service, bequeathed us by Virginia 
and Virginians, have had much to do with 
making ours the great nation that it is 


today. 
“The noted New England historian, 
George Bancroft, writing of Virginia’s 


Declaration of Rights in June, 1776, and the 
actions of the Convention which had preceded 
it said: ‘... they (the delegates) moved like 
a pillar of fire in front of the whole country. 
. Other colonies had framed bills of 
rights .. . ; Virginia moved from charters 
and customs to primal principles; . . . the 
Virginia declaration came out of the heart 
of nature and announced governing prin- 
ciples for all people in all future times.’ 

“Tt is my privilege, Dr. Bryan, speaking for 
my fellow officers seated beside us here and 
in the name of this great company, to give 
you warm and sincere thanks for your 
cordial reception to us. Because of the 
inspiration of this Commonwealth’s mighty 
past and the interest of her momentous 
present, and because of the beauties and 
pleasures which have been spread before us 
so freely and generously, I can truly say 
that we are indeed glad to be in this great 
capital city.” 

President Wilson announced that greet- 
ings to the conference had been received 
from the British Library Association, the 
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Ontario Library Association, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Vir- 
ginia State Division of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and others; 
and that distinguished visitors from other 
countries included, among others, Honorary 
Consul of Mexico at Norfolk, Bruce Aus- 
tin; Lionel R. McColvin, honorary secre- 
tary of the British Library Association; and 
A. E. McMicken, honorary secretary of 
the Library Association of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 

The greeting from the British Library 
Association, transmitted by its president, 
Ernest A. Savage, to President Wilson, was 
read as representative of the greetings: 

“The Council of the British Library As- 
sociation have asked me, in the name of our 
association, to send you their greetings and 
their wishes for the success of the confer- 
ence at Richmond. 

“Will you let me add my own greeting 
and wishes to theirs? I know Richmond as 
a reader and as a visitor. It is easy, there- 
fore, for me to see you in imagination at 
your headquarters hotel, where I have 
stayed myself; at the Richmond Public Li- 
brary, where I have felt the warmth of Mr. 
Ayer’s welcoming hand; and in the historic 
streets of the Confederate capital, where I 
have seen one of the finest monuments in 
the world, that of General Lee, and have 
got from Patrick Henry’s church as big a 
thrill as I have from Mount Vernon and 
the Lincoln Memorial. 

“T hope that you will have a happy con- 
ference.” 


Dr. WILSON’s ADDRESS 


President Wilson then gave his address, 
“Restudying the Library Chart.” (See 
A. L. A. Bulletin, June, pages 480-90.) 

A reception for delegates and their 
friends, at the Mosque, followed the eve- 
ning session. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened 
Wednesday morning, May 13. Mrs. Philip 
Sidney Smith, chairman of the Trustees 
Section, presided with President Wilson. 


Citizens Day 
Commenting on a special feature of the 
Richmond conference—setting aside Wed- 
nesday of conference week especially for 
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trustees and citizens—President Wilson 
said in part: 

“This day has been chosen as Citizens 
Day. The emphasis, therefore, will be 
placed upon the library in relation to the 
community which it serves. The idea run- 
ning throughout the day will be that the 
library is an educational institution serving 
the entire population, and that as such it 
must be kept close to the people whom it 
serves. 

“In beginning the program, I am happy 
to say that sharing with me the responsi- 
bility of presiding is Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, chairman of the Trustees Section, a 


member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
and a member of the Board of Education 
of the City of Washington, a person who, 
through these contacts, is peculiarly fitted to 
present the idea of the relationship between 
the library and the people.” 

President Wilson then presented Mrs. 
Smith, co-chairman, who spoke on “The 
Status of Library Development in America.” 
(See pages 581-82.) 

Mrs. Smith next introduced Ralph Munn, 
librarian of the Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh, who spoke on “Library Objectives.” 
(See pages 583-86.) 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened 
Thursday morning, May 14, President Wil- 
son presiding. 

The Annual Reports, printed in the May, 
1936, issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin, were 
presented by title by Secretary Carl H. 
Milam, and the motion that they be received 
was voted upon and carried. 

At the request of President Wilson, 
J. Periam Danton, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, pre- 
sented the amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws which his committee proposed 
in its annual report. These proposals, the 
result of consideration by two successive and 
overlapping committees of the Association, 
were designed primarily to obviate ambigui- 
ties in present wording, to remove dead let- 
ter provisions, to simplify or make more 
meaningful the language, and to make 
theory consistent with practice. 

The committee’s proposals were of a rou- 
tine nature, except for Sections 3, 10, and 
18 of the Constitution, and Sections 12a, 16, 
and 20 of the by-laws. The amendments 
affecting these sections were presented and 
voted upon separately, and accepted by the 
Association. The motion to adopt the re- 
mainder of the committee’s report was 
passed. 

The only section which caused some dis- 
cussion was Section 10 of the Constitution. 
Charles H. Compton and Carl B. Roden 
thought the recommended amendment 
needed further study. William Warner 


Bishop advocated its acceptance as it stands. 
Mr. Danton said of it, in part: 

“The President of the Association, who 
has formerly, of course, always been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, serves for just 
one year. The business of the Executive 
Board is complicated and very ramified. 
The result is, or has been, upon occasion, 
that the new President, sitting in for the 
first time, at the beginning of his term, with 
the Executive Board, has had almost more 
to learn and absorb than could reasonably 
be expected of him. 

“This provision, therefore, is designed to 
give the next year’s President an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted one year ahead 
of time with the work of the Association.” 

President Wilson commented: 

“If I might supplement Mr. Danton’s 
statement I would do it in this way: On 
Saturday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock the in- 
coming President, Mr. Wyer, will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of appointing the 
membership of some sixty to sixty-five com- 
mittees of the A. L. A. In the total mem- 
bership of those committees, there will be 
at least six hundred people who have to be 
selected. He is faced, therefore, with the 
necessity of knowing something of what 
those committees are concerned with and 
who in the membership of over twelve thou- 
sand will be most useful as members of 
those committees. I think you can realize, 
from the basis of that statement, what a 
task the incoming President has, and how 
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useful it would be to him to have had a 
look at the Association in its work for a 
period of twelve months.” 

The changes in the Constitution must 
be presented to the Association again, at the 
1937 conference, and receive a favorable 
vote, before they become effective. Changes 
in the by-laws, however, are presented to 
the Association only once. 

The proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws are printed in full 
below. The parts IN SMALL Caps are to be 
omitted; the sections in italics, to be in- 
serted. 


CONSTITUTION 


Sec. 3. MEMBERS. Any person interested 
in library work or any institution WHOSE 
ACTIVITIES INVOLVE OR ARE IN ANY WAY RE- 
LATED TO LIBRARY WORK approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Board may become a member upon 
payment of the dues provided for in the by- 
laws. The membership of an individual or 
an institution may be suspended by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Board; a sus- 
pended member may be reinstated by a 
three-fourths vote of the board. 


Sec. 5. CONTRIBUTING AND SUSTAINING 
Memsers. Any person or institution eligi- 
ble for OR ELECTED TO membership may be- 
come a Contributing or a Sustaining Mem- 
ber on payment of the annual sums provided 
for in the by-laws. 


Sec. 6. Lire Memsers. Any person eligi- 
ble for OR ELECTED TO membership may be- 
come a Life Member upon payment of the 
fees provided for in the by-laws. 


Sec. 10. Executive Boarp. The admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Association 
shall be vested in the Executive Board, which 
shall consist of the president, the retiring 
president, the president-elect, who serves as 
first vice president, THE FIRST VICE PRESI- 
DENT, the second vice president, AND the 
treasurer of the Association, and eight elec- 
tive members. The elective members shall be 
chosen by the Association, under the pro- 
vision of the by-laws. 


Sec. 11. The Executive Board shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in office pro tem- 
pore, the person so elected by the Executive 
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Board to serve only until the next REGULAR 
MEETING annual conference of the Associa- 
tion, except that in case of the death or res- 
ignation of the president of the Association 
or his inability to serve, the RANKING VICE 
PRESIDENT president-elect shall become presi- 
dent. The election of A an elective member 
of the Executive Board to the office of presi- 
dent-elect, second vice president, or treasurer 
shall create a vacancy in the board. 


Sec. 14. Frnances. There shall be a Fi- 
nance Committee of three chosen by the 
Council, who shall prepare an estimate of the 
income for the fiscal year. THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD SHALL PREPARE ANNUAL AND SUP- 
PLEMENTARY BUDGETS, WHICH SHALL BE 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE INCOME ESTI- 
MATED BY THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. NO EX- 
PENSE SHALL BE INCURRED IN BEHALF OF 
THE ASSOCIATION BY ANY OFFICER OR COM- 
MITTEE IN EXCESS OF THE AUTHORIZED AP- 
PROPRIATION. All budgets of expenditure 
shall be within the limits of the income esti- 
mated by the Finance Committee; they shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and shall be subject to its 
approval. The Finance Committee shall 
have all the accounts of the SECRETARY, 
TREASURER, TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT 
FUND, AND ALL OTHER ACCOUNTS 4ssocia- 
tion, including those of the trustees of the 
endowment fund, audited by certified public 
accountants and shall report to the Asso- 
ciation at the REGULAR MEETING annual con- 
ference. 


Sec. 16. Orricers. The officers of the 
Association shall be a president, a president- 
elect, who shall serve as first vice president, 
a second vice president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, AND AN ASSISTANT TREASURER. 
The president-elect, the second vice presi- 
dent, and the treasurer shall be elected at 
each REGULAR MEETING annual conference of 
the Association. The secretary AND THE 
ASSISTANT TREASURER (WHO SHALL BE A 
TRUST COMPANY) shall be chosen by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, and shall hold office at its 
pleasure, AND SHALL RECEIVE SUCH COM- 
PENSATION AS IT SHALL FIX. 


Sec. 17. Duties or Orricers. The presi- 
dent, president-elect, second vice president, 
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secretary, and treasurer shall perform the 
duties USUALLY pertaining to their respective 
ofices and such other duties as may be ap- 
proved by the Executive Board. The presi- 
dent-elect shall serve the first year after elec- 
tion as first vice president, the second year 
as president, the third year as ex-president. 


Sec. 18. The Executive Board shall ap- 
point all other officers, boards, and all 
committees of the Association not otherwise 
provided for and shall fix the compensation 
of all paid officers and employees. Only 
members of the Association shall be ap- 
pointed to boards and committees except by 
authorization of the Executive Board. 


Sec. 20. MEMBERSHIP. The Council shall 
consist of the Executive Board; all the 
ex-presidents of the Association; twenty-five 
members-at-large elected by the Association 
AT LARGE (who shall be chosen, five each 
year, for a term of five conference years) ; 
one representative from each section; the 
chairman of each standing committee; and 
one representative from each affiliated or- 
ganization THAT IS OF NATIONAL, REGIONAL, 
STATE, PROVINCIAL, OR TERRITORIAL SCOPE, 
AND THAT COMPLIES WITH THE CONDITIONS 
FOR SUCH REPRESENTATION SET FORTH as 
provided in the by-laws. PROvIDED No per- 
son shall be a member of the Council who is 
nota member of the Association. 


Sec. 22. Mesetincs. The Council shall 
hold at least one meeting each year. There 
shall be a meeting at the time and place of 
the REGULAR MEETING annual conference of 
the Association and, if feasible, on the first 
day of the conference. Other meetings may 
be called by the President or shall be called 
upon request of twenty members. Twenty- 
five members shall constitute a quorum. 


Sec. 23c. The Association by a majority 
vote of those present at ANY SESSION a meet- 
ing held during an annual conference may 
tfer any matter to the Council with rec- 
ommendations and may require the Council 
© report on such matter at any specified 
session of the Association. 


Sec. 23d. Any question of policy may, by 
‘majority vote of the Council, be submitted 
tothe Association to be voted upon either at 
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A GENERAL SESSION an annual conference 
or by mail as the Council may determine. 


Sec. 27. By-laws may be adopted and 
amended by vote of the Association upon 
written report of the Executive Board or 
Council or of a special committee appointed 
by the Association to report thereon. Any 
by-law may be suspended by a three-fourths 
vote of those present and voting at ANY 
a meeting of the Association held during an 
annual conference. 


Sec. 28. This Constitution may be 
amended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at two SUCCESSIVE REGU- 
LAR meetings of the Association, held at two 
successive annual conferences not less than 
four months apart, provided that notice of 
the proposed amendments be sent to each 
member of the Association at least one month 
before final ADOPTION consideration. 


[Note: “Annual conference” means the 
week of meetings (held this year May 11-16) 
and heretofore called “regular meeting,” 
“annual meeting,” or “regular conference.” 

The word “meeting,” as in sections 23c and 
27, means a particular meeting, one of the 
unit meetings of the conference.] 


By-Laws 


Sec. 1a. ANNUAL DUES. THE ANNUAL 
MEMBERSHIP DUES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING THE A. L. A. BULLE- 
TIN, EXCEPT THE HANDBOOK AND THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS, SHALL BE THREE DOLLARS; FOR 
LIBRARIES AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS, FIVE 
DOLLARS, INCLUDING THE BULLETIN, THE 
HANDBOOK, AND THE PROCEEDINGS. For 
ALL MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION ATTEND- 
ING ANY REGULAR CONFERENCE, THERE 
SHALL BE A REGISTRATION FEE OF ONE DOL- 
LAR. THE EXECUTIVE BOARD SHALL FIX THE 
ANNUAL DUES OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS RE- 
CEIVING THE HANDBOOK AND THE PROCEED- 
INGS. 


Sec. 1a. ANNUAL Dugs. The annual 
membership dues of the Association for in- 
dividuals shall be: (1) three dollars, which 
shall entitle members to receive the Bulletin 
except the Handbook and the Proceedings; 
or (2) five dollars, which shall entitle mem- 
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bers to receive the Bulletin including the 
Handbook and Proceedings. Dues for in- 
stitutions shall be five dollars a year, en- 
titling receipt of the Bulletin, Handbook, 
and Proceedings. For all members of the 
Association attending any annual conference 
there shall be a registration fee of one dol- 
lar. 


Sec. 1b. On payment of twenty-five dol- 
lars annually, any person, institution, or or- 
ganization eligible for OR ELECTED TO mem- 
bership may become a Contributing Member; 
on payment of one hundred dollars or more 
annually, any such person, institution, or 
organization may become a _ Sustaining 
Member. Such members shall receive the 
Bulletin, including the Handbook and Pro- 
ceedings. 


Sec. 5. UnNpAip Duges. Members whose 
dues are unpaid on March 1 of each year 
and who shall continue such delinquency for 
one month after notice of the same has been 
sent BY THE TREASURER, shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may be 
reinstated DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR IN 
WHICH SUCH MEMBERSHIP HAS LAPSED 
WITHOUT THE ADDITIONAL PAYMENT OF AN 
INITIATION FEE upon payment of dues for 
the current year. 


Sec. 6. New Memspers. Each new mem- 
ber shall be assigned a consecutive number 
in the order of joining and paying dues. A 
delinquent member rejoining AND PAYING 
HIS ARREARS OF ANNUAL DUES shall receive 
his original number. 


Sec. 7a. CONFERENCE YEAR. The con- 
ference year shall be that period beginning 
with the adjournment of an annual confer- 
ence of the Association and ending with the 
adjournment of the next succeeding annual 
conference. 


Sec. 8. ANNUAL MeeTINGs. There shall 
be an annual MEETING conference of the As- 
sociation at such place and time as may be 
determined by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 10. RecionaL Meetincs. [Form- 
erly numbered Sec. 24.] The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to 
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include such chapters or library associations 
as it sees fit to group. 


Sec. 11. Travet Rates. [Formerly num. 
bered Sec. 23.] THE PRIVILEGES AND ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THE A. L. A. CONFERENCE The ad. 
vantage of reduced travel rates secured by 
the Association shall be available only to 
those holding personal membership or repre. 
senting institutional membership in the As. 
sociation OR and to members of affiliated s0- 
cieties. 


Sec. 12a. [Formerly numbered Sec. 10a] 
At least six months prior to the REGULAR 
MEETING annual conference of the Associa- 
tion the Executive Board shall appoint a com- 
mittee of five, no one of whom shall be a 
member of the board, to nominate candidates 
for elective positions to be filled. THE com- 
MITTEE SHALL NOMINATE ONE OR MORE PER- 
SONS FOR EACH POSITION TO BE FILLED. They 
shall nominate candidates for the positions 
of president,’ president-elect, FIRST second 
vice president, and treasurer; AND TRUSTEE; 
also for two members of the Executive 
Board for terms of four years each, and for 
five members of the Council for terms of five 
years each, and to fill vacancies. No person 
shall be nominated who is not a member of 
the Association and UNLESS HIS whose con- 
sent to such nomination BE has not previously 
been obtained. The board shall also appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the counting and tabulation of all 
votes cast at the regular election. 


Sec. 12b. [Formerly numbered Sec. 10b.] 
The report of the Nominating Committee 
shall be published in the Bulletin at least 
three months prior to the REGULAR MEETING 
annual conference of the Association, and 
SHALL PLACE SUCH NOMINATIONS nomina- 
tions shall be placed before the Association 
on a printed ballot which shall be known as 
the “Official Ballot.” The Nominating 
Committee shall also include on such ballot 
other nominations filed with the secretary 
by any fifteen members of the Association 
at least two months before the REGULAR 
MEETING annual conference, provided writ- 
ten consent of these nominees be filed with 
such nominations. 


1 For the conference year 1937-38 only. 
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Sec. 12c. [Formerly numbered Sec. 10c.] 
At least six weeks prior to the REGULAR 
MEETING annual conference, the secretary 
shall mail a copy of the ballot to each or 
THE MEMBERS member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the 
secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on the 
outside the name and address of the member 
voting, together with the words “Official 
Ballot.” 


Sec. 12d. [Formerly numbered Sec. 10d. ] 
The secretary shall check on a list of mem- 
bers the names of all members whose votes 
were received. The Committee on Election 
shall thereupon provide for the counting and 
tabulation of the mail votes but shall not 
make public the result thereof until the votes 
taken at the REGULAR MEETING annual con- 
ference shall have been also counted. Elec- 
tion shall be held at the REGULAR annual con- 
ference, at which ballots (each enclosed in 
an envelope, sealed, and bearing the name 
and address of the member voting) may be 
cast by any MEMBERS member in attendance 
whose BALLOTS ballot by mail HAVE has not 
already been received and checked. The can- 
didate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected. In case of a tie vote the 
successful candidate shall be determined by 
lot. 


Sec. 12e. [Formerly numbered Sec. 10e.] 
The POSITION AND RESIDENCE professional 
address of each nominee shall be given on the 


Official Ballot. 


Sec. 13. [Formerly numbered Sec. 11.] 
Each state, provincial, territorial association 
(or any association covering two or more 
such geographical divisions not having sepa- 
fate associations) which shall, according to 
the provisions of the by-laws of the Associa- 
tion, become a chapter of the a. L. A. Ameri- 
can Library Association shall be entitled to 
one delegate in the a. L. a. Council. 


Delegates shall be elected at meetings of 
the chapters, by the members of the chapter, 
to become members of the Council to serve 
until the next election of officers of the Asso- 
ciation. Terms of delegates shall be co- 


extensive with the term of the president of 
the Association. 
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Delegates before exercising the privileges 
of membership in the Council shall file with 
the secretary of the Association satisfactory 
credentials of qualification. 


Sec. 14. [Formerly numbered Sec. 12.] 
THERE SHALL BE AT LEAST ONE MEETING OF 
THE COUNCIL ANNUALLY. [To be omitted 
because it repeats Sec. 22 of the Constitu- 
tion. ] 


Sec. 14. [Formerly numbered Sec. 13.] 
State, territorial, or regional chapters of the 
American Library Association may be estab- 
lished by the Council at the written request 
of ten members of the A. L. A. Association 
residing in the territory within which the 
chapter is desired. 


CHAPTERS 4 chapter may adopt THEIR its 
own constitution and by-laws, IF THEY ARE 
HARMONIOUS WITH THE CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS OF THE A. L. A. subject to the ap- 
proval of the Council. 


CHAPTERS 4 chapter may admit members 
who are not members of the A. L. A. Associa- 
tion. 


A member of the A. L. A. American Library 
Association who is also a member of more 
than one state or territorial chapter shall be 
accredited only to the chapter in the state in 
which he resides. 


Local chapters may be authorized by the 
Council, but such chapters shall not have 
representation in the Council. 


CHAPTERS A chapter may be dissolved by 
the Council FoR GOOD AND SUFFICIENT REA- 
sons and shall be dissolved if the chapter 
becomes inactive or the membership becomes 
less than the required minimum. 


Sec. 15. [Formerly numbered Sec. 14.] 
A petition for the establishment of a new 
section should state clearly the purposes of 
and the need or for the proposed section. 
The petition should be signed by not less than 
fifty members of the a. L. A. American Li- 
brary Association who are engaged in the 
work of the proposed section, and who there- 
by signify their intention of becoming charter 
members of the section. Before such a peti- 
tion be granted by the Council, it shall be re- 
ferred to the STANDING appropriate commit- 
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tee of the Council, which shall investigate 
and report to the Council the desirability of 
such section. The Council shall have power 
to discontinue a section when, in the opinion 
of the Council, the usefulness of that sec- 
tion has ceased. 


Sec. 16. [Formerly numbered Sec. 15.] 
Sections may, if they so elect, charge annual 
dues, limit their own membership, issue pub- 
lications, and in general carry on activities 
along the line of their own interest, account- 
ing for their own funds solely to their own 
members. Only members of the American 
Library Association may be members of a 
section. 


Sec. 17. [No amendment. Formerly num- 


bered Sec. 16.] 


Sec. 18. [Formerly numbered Sec. 17.] 
Provision shall be made by the Executive 
Board for sessions of the various sections 
at REGULAR meetings of the Association, and 
the programs for the same shall be prepared 
by the officers of sections in consultation with 
the Program Committee. Sessions of sec- 
tions shall be open to any member of the 
Association, but no person may vote in any 
section unless REGISTERED AS a member of the 
same. The REGISTERED members of each 
section shall, at THE its final session of each 
ANNUAL MEETING annual conference, choose 
officers to serve until the close of the next 
annual MEETING conference. 


Sec. 20. There shall be a Committee on 
Committees, which, after conference with 
the president, shall recommend to the Execu- 
tive Board the appointment or discontinuance 
of such committees, other than those provided 
by the Constitution and by-laws, as the needs 
of the Association may require. The Com- 
mittee on Committees shall define the duties 
of all committees so to be appointed. All 
committees shall be appointed annually and 
their members shall hold office until their 
successors are QUALIFIED appointed or the 
committee is discontinued. 

COMMITTEES CREATED BY THE COUNCIL OR 
BY ITS PRESIDING OFFICER UPON THE REQUEST 
OF THE COUNCIL ARE LIMITED AS TO FUNC- 
TIONS TO CONSIDERATION OF OR ASSISTANCE 
IN THE BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL. 
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Sec. 21. [No amendment. Formerly num. 


bered Sec. 18.] 


Sec. 22. [Formerly numbered Sec. 21.] 
The Executive Board shall at each annual 
MEETING conference of the Association ap- 
point a committee of three on resolutions, 
which shall prepare and report to the Asso- 
ciation suitable resolutions. 


Sec. 23. [Formerly numbered Sec. 22,] 
Approval in writing by a majority of a board 
or committee shall have the force of a vote, 
provided not more than one member ex- 
presses dissent. If one member dissents, the 
vote shall not be effective until such member 
has had opportunity to communicate his 
views to the other members, and a second 
vote has been taken. If two members on the 
second mail vote dissent, the action shall 
fail. Each board and/or committee shall 
have authority to set the time limit during 
which the votes of its members will be re- 
corded. 

Mr. Connor’s ADDRESS 


Following the business session, President 
Wilson introduced R. D. W. Connor, archi- 
vist of the United States, who spoke on “The 
National Archives: Objectives and Prac- 
tices.” (See pages 587-94.) 

Lionel R. McColvin, honorary secretary 
of the British Library Association and chief 
librarian, Hampstead Public Libraries, Lon- 
don, was introduced by William Warner 
Bishop, president of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations, and chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee on Re- 
sources of American Libraries. Dr. Bishop 
said, in part: 

“Dr. Wilson, in his introductory remarks, 
just got in under the wire. I cease to be 
president of the International Federation of 
Library Associations on the thirty-first of 
this month. 

“Tt has, however, given me great pleasure 
to represent the American Library Asso- 
ciation in the international federation. 
There have been international aspects of 
the work of this organization almost since 
its foundation. From the early years the 
Canadian librarians have associated them- 
selves with the American Library Associa- 
tion, and we trust that they may long 
continue to feel that common bond of pro- 
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fessional as well as personal interest which 
unites us, and has united us, so happily. 

“A group of American librarians assisted 
in the formation, in 1877, of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, which 
has now dropped the latter part of its name 
and calls itself merely the Library Associa- 
tion. 

“Codperation between the different 
nations has been more or less informal until 
recent years. In fact, codperation, which 
has been the keynote of this organization 
since its start, was individual in the begin- 
ning. I need only cite the remarkable in- 
stance of the individual codperation which 
produced those volumes of Poole’s index, so 
long indispensable tools in our work, which 
were made by the efforts of individual li- 
brarians reporting to a common center. 

“Of recent years, not to weary you with 
details, there has been formed the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations, 
which held its second congress last year in 
Madrid a little later in this same month 
than the dates for this meeting. One of the 
most remarkable sections of that imposing 
congress was the Section on Mutual Aid, 
as the Europeans prefer to term it, a sec- 
tion which we should probably have headed, 
Codperation between Libraries. Notable 
among the examples of mutual aid of one 
library to another in the interest of scholar- 
ship and research appeared the work done 
in Great Britain in recent years. The 
coéperative movement in Great Britain is 
not alone between individuals, but much 
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more between libraries themselves as or- 
ganizations. 

“T am frank to say that we have much 
to learn from our British colleagues of the 
effective manner in which, starting from 
small beginnings, they have produced re- 
sults of remarkable magnitude and of great 
efficiency. These have largely been done 
through the organization of the National 
Central Library in London. It was our 
hope that Colonel Newcomb, the director 
of that library, would be here today, but 
illness has prevented him from coming. We 
are extremely fortunate in having in this 
country the secretary of the Library Asso- 
ciation, who agreed to change his itinerary 
and to come here to speak in Colonel New- 
comb’s place. 

“The speaker, then, who will talk about 
‘Library Codperation in Great Britain,’ is 
Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, whom I now have 
the honor to present to you.” 


Mr. McCotvin’s ApprEss 


Mr. McColvin’s address will be printed 
in full in a forthcoming issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 


PRESIDENT GRAHAM’S ADDRESS 


Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, was the final 
speaker. His address, “The Library As a 
Social and Democratic Force,” will be 


printed in a forthcoming issue of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened Satur- 
day morning, May 16, at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, President Wilson presiding. 

At Dr. Wilson’s request, Clarence B. 
Lester, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, presented the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote : 


RESOLUTIONS 


“Resolved, By the American Library As- 
sociation in annual conference assembled: 
“Once more the American Library Asso- 
ciation has met in the south. Convened in 


the capital city of the Old Dominion for 
the Fifty-eighth Annual Conference, once 
more we have been received with that gen- 
uine cordiality and generous hospitality 
which have, each time, made us wish to 
return again to gather around the table 
with our colleagues here. 

“We extend our sincere appreciation to 
Mr. Thomas P. Ayer, chairman, and to his 
associates on the Executive Committee, Mr. 
Randolph W. Church, Miss Carolyn 
Greene, Mr. Wilmer Lee Hall, and Miss 
Lucy T. Throckmorton; to the librarians 
and other friends in the city and from other 
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parts of the state who have served upon 
the active committee organization; and to 
the distinguished representatives upon the 
honorary committees, for that comprehen- 
sive planning and effective execution in 
which they have codperated to contribute 
to our comfort and our pleasure here, 
to make this week memorable 
annals. 

“We respectfully tender to the President 
of the United States, to the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes, secretary of the interior, 
to Mr. Ernest A. Savage, president of the 
British Library Association, to Governor 
George C. Peery of Virginia, and to the gov- 
ernors of the several sister states who have 
sent us their gracious greetings, our grate- 
ful appreciation for their inspiring messages 
brought to us at this conference. 

“We commend the efforts of all those 
who have assisted in planning and carrying 
out the programs of this week, and return 
our special thanks to those who have come 
from without our own ranks to contribute 
so much to the value of our deliberations. 

“We wish to record here our recognition 
of the liberal publicity given to our pro- 
ceedings by the Richmond and _ national 
press and the news agencies. We are grate- 
ful to the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
their associates and local representatives, 
and to the speakers on the radio programs, 
for their efficient contributions to the suc- 
cessful carrying out of one of the notable 
features of this week. 

“The long list of librarians, trustees and 
other friends, civic and state officials and 
organizations, who have given personal 
thought and attention and official support 
to the proceedings of this conference cannot 
be set out here in detail. To all of them 
our thanks. We direct the secretary of the 
Association to express our. gratitude 
through these resolutions to all those men- 
tioned herein, and in the list attached to 
this report, and bespeak the continued as- 
sistance of Mr. Ayer and his associates in 
conveying it to others who may have assisted 
them in their efforts. 

“Louis J. BAILey 
“CrLaRA W. HERBERT 
“CLARENCE B. Lester, Chairman” 


in our 


Others to whom the resolutions were 
directed are: 


Malcolm Bridges, director of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce 

Richmond News Leader and the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, the New York Times, 
the Christian Science Monitor, the Asso- 
ciated Press, and the United Press 

John Marshall, Jefferson, and Richmond 
hotels, the Council of the City of Rich- 
mond, the Second Baptist Church, the 
Second Presbyterian Church, the Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church, the Seventh 
Street Christian Church, the Woman's 
Club, and the Y.W.C.A. for providing 
meeting rooms 

Library School of the University of North 
Carolina, whose students codperated 
with the Richmond Public Library to 
make possible a display of the resources 
of that library 

F. W. Boatwright, president of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, and his associates for 
the tea and reception at Westhampton 
College 

William and Mary College and the Res- 
toration Foundation for hospitality at 
Williamsburg, Yorktown, and James- 
town 

Those who provided funds for loud speaker 
equipment, clerical services and _person- 
nel, and meeting rooms, and those who 
arranged for the reception of delegates 
in private clubs 

Local representatives of the Library Bu- 
reau and Gaylord Brothers for engaging 
and supplying necessary equipment 


Report OF ELECTIONS 


Thelma B. Yaggy, a member of the Elec- 
tions Committee, next read the report of 
that committee. On the basis of ballots tab- 
ulated, the following officers were elected 
for 1936-37: 


President 

Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado 
First Vice President 


Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Second Vice President 


Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members of the Executive Board 

Harriet C. Long, Oregon State Library, 
Salem 

Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Members of the Council 


Elva Lucile Bascom, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Luther L. Dickerson, Public Library, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 

Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College 
Library, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Charles H. Stone, Library Science De- 
partment, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Phineas Lawrence Windsor, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana 


* * * 


Mr. Wyer, in acknowledgment of Dr. 
Wilson’s greeting as the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Association, spoke briefly: 


Mr. WyeEr’s REMARKS 


President Wilson, I make no effort to 
conceal my great pleasure, as well as my 
sense of responsibility, in receiving this high 
honor, and in having it passed on to me 


after the long line of former presidents by 
one who possesses and deserves the high 
regard of his fellows. 

And to you, my friends and associates in 
library work, I have at this moment only 
a few words to say. You possess the most 
interesting and human qualities of any group 
I meet. Our common profession possesses 
the most interesting and the most human op- 
portunities of any of the many that I know. 
And these things are so because our work is 
concerned with people and with books. 

Library service owes its vitality and its 
strength to the personal spirit and to the 
devotion to ideals and principles of each in- 
dividual librarian, and it is my hope that 
our Association may find more and more 
ways to aid you to enrich and to extend 
this service throughout the land. 

Again, I appreciate very much this high 
honor, and will devote myself entirely to it. 


Dr. FREEMAN’S ADDRESS 


Douglas S$. Freeman, author of the 1935 
Pulitzer prize biography, R. E. Lee, and 
the editor of the Richmond News Leader, 
then spoke on “Biography Today and To- 
morrow.” At Dr. Freeman’s request, his 


address will not be published. 


Mr. Coy.ie’s ApprEss 


The concluding address, “Technology and 
Culture,” made by David Cushman Coyle, 
author of Brass tacks, and consulting engi- 
neer, New York City, will be published in 
a later issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


D> * KE 
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FIRST SESSION 


MEETING of the Council of the 
American Library Association was 
held in the Mosque, Richmond, Vir- 

ginia, May 11, with Franklin F. Hopper, 
first vice president, presiding. 


FEDERAL AID 


In presenting the report of the special 
Committee on Federal Aid, President Wil- 
son, chairman, reviewed briefly the history 
and activities of the committee. 

President Wilson: “The special committee 
which is making its report this morning was 
called into being at Denver last June in the 
following resolution: “That negotiations with 
government officials toward securing perma- 
nent federal aid for libraries be deferred 
until a special committee created by the 
Council shall have given further study to the 
subject and reported to the Council at the 
next annual conference. The President shall 
act as chairman of this committee and appoint 
to it Association members representing vari- 
ous points of view on federal aid.’ 

“Under that resolution a committee was 
appointed in September of last year and be- 
gan immediately to consider the question 
which had been referred to it. It held its 
first formal meeting in Chicago in Novem- 
ber. For that meeting the various members 
of the committee were asked to consider cer- 
tain special features of federal aid in other 
activities in which the government has par- 
ticipated, such as federal aid to education 
through the land-grant colleges, federal aid 
for highways, federal aid through the Li- 
brary of Congress and other governmental 
agencies concerned with libraries, and so 
forth. 

“All of the members of the committee un- 
dertook to view the subject in as broad a 
perspective as possible. At the same time, 
the committee informed the Association 
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through library publications concerning the 
dates of its meetings, and indicated that 
opportunity would be given individuals 
through letter and through appearance be- 
fore the committee to express views for and 
against the proposal. 

“The committee held a second meeting in 
Chicago at the midwinter meeting of the 
American Library Association, and at that 
time made possible the appearance of people 
before it on two occasions. Only two people 
took advantage of this opportunity to appear 
and express their views. But other expres- 
sions of opinion, requested through the pub- 
lications of the Association, the Wilson 
Bulletin, and the Library Journal, were re- 
ceived and considered. In these ways the 
committee endeavored to give everyone who 
wished it an opportunity to be heard and to 
present ideas with respect to the proposal. 

“A third meeting was held in February 
and the general form and provisions of the 
report were agreed upon. The report was 
then put in final form and sent to the 
printer so that it could be published off- 
cially in the Bulletin of the Association, and 
thereby reach all of the membership a month 
before this meeting. 

“During consideration of the subject by 
the committee, the committee itself and the 
officers of the Association have been as ju- 
dicial as they could be in their statement 
with respect to the subject. As members 
of the committee, we have tried, throughout 
our entire deliberations, to approach the sub- 
ject judicially and without controversy or 
emotion. As we bring you the report today, 
which has been in your hands for the past 
thirty days, we hope that in your considera- 
tion of it we may continue to be guided or ac- 
tuated by that point of view, by that spirit.” 

President Wilson moved that the report 
of the committee as printed be received and 
filed by the Council, and it was so voted. 


| 


| 
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(For report, see A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 
1936, Part II, pages 427-71.) 

Consideration was then given to the 
committee’s: 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. A system of permanent annual federal 
grants-in-aid to libraries is essential to the 
complete and adequate development of li- 
brary service throughout the United States. 

2. A substantial portion of the total 
amount of federal grants-in-aid to libraries 
should be devoted to the stimulation and as- 
sistance of programs of state aid and to the 
support of state plans for the development 
of adequate library facilities in rural areas. 

3. Federal grants to the states should be 
made for the purpose of aiding library serv- 
ice in general, through publicly supported in- 
stitutions, as contrasted with specific kinds 
of library service. 

4. Federal funds should be used to pro- 
mote a broad program of library improve- 
ment and extension, including the following 
purposes: 

a. Aid to state library agencies for admin- 
istration 

b. Aid to public libraries 

c. Aid to school libraries and to library 
service in the system of public higher educa- 
tion 

d. Aid to demonstration and experimental 
libraries of various types 

5. Federal grants-in-aid should be used to 
assist in a general program of library co- 
operation and in the codrdination of library 
resources on a regional and national scale. 

6. Federal subsidies should not be used 
as a means of establishing a single uniform 
pattern of library service throughout the 
country. 

7. In the distribution of federal aid to 
libraries and in the administration of the 
federal aid system, the following principles 
should be observed: 

a. Control and administration of library 
service should remain with the states and 
the units of local government. 

b. Federal aid should be allotted to the 
states through the federal library agency. 

c. Federal funds allotted to the states 


should be distributed under the direction of 
the state library agencies. 

d. Formulas for the distribution of 
grants-in-aid should be based on population 
and on accurately determined measures of 
need. 


II. A Suggested Program for Action by the 
American Library Association 


1. The campaign for the establishment of 
a federal library agency should be actively 
continued. [Appropriation since approved. ] 

2. Codéperation in the collection of library . 
statistics by the national government, the 
state library agencies, and the American Li- 
brary Association is highly desirable and 
should be undertaken as soon as possible. 

3. A study of library finance in the United 
States, in a manner to be determined by the 
Executive Board of the American Library 
Association, is recommended. This study 
should concern itself with the need of the 
various states for federal aid, with a detailed 
working program for a system of federal aid 
to libraries, with the total amount of federal 
funds to be requested, and with necessary 
legislation for submission to Congress. 

4. Authority to proceed with a formal re- 
quest for federal aid on a permanent basis 
should be vested in the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association. 

At the request of President Wilson, 
Carleton B. Joeckel spoke on behalf of the 
committee in support of the recommenda- 
tions and proposed program of action. 

Mr. Joeckel: “The report of the special 
Committee on Federal Aid may be said to do 
five things. I shall discuss these as briefly as 
I can, trying to give you in a sentence or two 
the reasons for each of our decisions and our 
principal recommendations with regard to 
the various points considered. 

“Tn the first place, the report attempts to 
give a bird’s-eye view of the present federal 
aid system as it has grown up and as it 
exists in the United States today. As Dr. 
Wilson has said, this portion of the work 
was done codperatively by the committee, 
and I think it is fair to say that all my 
colleagues on the committee really enjoyed 
this assignment. They found many interest- 
ing things about the federal aid system which 
they did not know before, and received a 
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very definite impression regarding it. 

“The important thing to say about the 
federal aid system in general is that it has 
a definite pattern and that it is not a hap- 
hazard system which has grown up entirely 
differently for each field in which the gov- 
ernment has interested itself. There is no 
reason, so far as the committee can see, why 
this pattern should be varied in the case of 
a system of federal aid for libraries. We 
think that in all probability any federal aid 
program is likely to develop in about the 
same manner in the case of libraries as in 
the case of any other federal function, and 
for that reason it is important to note what 
the elements in the established pattern are. 
These are stated in detail in the report, and 
it is scarcely necessary for me to do more 
than mention them at this time. 

“In the first place, it is obvious that state 
control and local control are actually re- 
tained in the federal aid system. It is true 
that there is a certain degree of regulation, 
but there is no really important evidence, 
so far as the committee can discover, that 
regulation is onerous. Matching of funds 
is required in the federal aid system, but it 
is important to note that the states and local 
governments have contributed far more than 
the federal government toward the objects 
of the federal aid statutes. It is also 
worth reminding you that there is in every 
case a formula for the distribution of federal 
aid. Usually that formula has been fairly 
simple. 

“The second thing that the report does is 
to remind you as librarians of what the 
federal government is already doing by way 
of providing library and bibliographic serv- 
ices for the libraries of America. This is so 
well known to you that I am afraid some 
of you may forget just how much you are 
receiving from the libraries and other 
agencies of the national government. 

“IT think it would be very profitable for 
every librarian here to sit down with a pen- 
cil and list all the various services which 
his library now receives from the national 
government, and then perhaps attempt to 
calculate the cash value of those services. 
I am quite sure that some of you would be 
surprised at the amount. 

“In the third place, and this is possibly 
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the most important part of its report, the 
committee has tried to summarize the argu- 
ments for and against federal aid. On this 
point I can only say, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, that we hope you feel that we 
have done an honest job. We have done 
our best to state the case as we see it, not 
passing over the things which seem to us 
opposed to the general conclusions of the 
committee. We have tried to state the whole 
case fairly. We know that the arguments 
on both sides are important and that they 
deserve consideration. 

“Without going into detail as to these 
arguments and without trying to be specific 
about the pros and cons, I may say that it 
has seemed to the committee that the dis- 
cussion concerning federal aid focuses 
around two points—control and a nation- 
wide minimum of library service. To state 
those two points somewhat more dramati- 
cally, you have here in a sense a conflict 
between two well known American shibbo- 
leths, the idea of liberty and the idea of 
equality. We have all been brought up from 
babes on those two words. We hear them 
used by every public speaker; we have read 
them in all our historic documents; and we 
all subscribe to them, often in the same sen- 
tence. We must realize, of course, as 
commonsense human beings, that these two 
doctrines, if I may call them such, are to a 
certain extent conflicting. Obviously if you 
have 100 per cent liberty you are not going 
to have 100 per cent equality, and if you 
have complete equality you are not going 
to have complete liberty. And so, in this 
matter of federal aid for libraries we must 
make a reasonable compromise. 

“Taking first the idea of liberty and the 
related question of control, the committee 
comes to the conclusion that there is no real 
danger of federal domination or control in 
the system of federal aid for libraries. We 
do not believe that it is reasonable to fear 
federal control, either in view of the histori- 
cal perspective of the subsidy system or un- 
der our present form of government. None 
of the members of the committee is naive 
enough to believe that the Constitution is 
likely to be changed either very lightly or 
very quickly. 

“With respect to equality I hope you 
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have noticed that we have tried not to use 
the word at all. If it is found in the report 
it really should have been stricken out. We 
have preferred to use the phrase, “a mini- 
mum program of library service.’ We 
know that we cannot expect to have com- 
plete equality in library service; even if 
every city and town in the country had ex- 
actly the same amount of money per capita 
there would still be variations in the serv- 
ice rendered. So we have preferred to say 
that it is possible—and we believe that it is 
possible only through a system of federal 
aid—to have a minimum program of library 
service of a nation-wide nature. We believe 
that this is necessary because in a democ- 
racy all citizens should be educated people— 
because only so is it possible for a democracy 
to endure. Further, we submit that educa- 
tion includes libraries, whether it be in 
school, or in college, or in the long years of 
adult life. 

“The conclusions and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee constitute the fourth 
portion of the report. These have been 
summarized and are before you, and there- 
fore it is not necessary for me to read them. 
They are printed in the report and they 
are also reprinted on the separate sheets 
which were handed to you as you came in. 

“The conclusions and findings of the com- 
mittee, it seems to me, center around two 
main concepts. In the first place, the fed- 
eral aid system is designed for libraries in 
general, and that means for all types of 
libraries and for all types of library work. 
I hope none of you will think of the proposed 
plan solely as a public library program, or 
a school library program, or a university li- 
brary program, or a state library program. 
The idea that the committee has had in 
mind, avoiding some of the mistakes of the 
federal aid system in the past, is to provide 
for a general system of federal aid to li- 
braries. 

“In the second place, the recommendations 
emphasize continually the point that the ac- 
tual administration of the federal aid sys- 
tem will remain in the hands of the states 
and local governments. I believe you will 
see that the state library agency must be 
very important in any such system and that 
the local units are also important. 


“T hope that all of you, in studying this 
report, took time to reread the concluding 
section on page 461. This is a summary of 
the recommendations in which we tried to 
put before you in concrete form what a 
federal aid system for libraries would really 
be like. There seems to have been confusion 
in the minds of some librarians as to what 
would actually happen if a federal aid sys- 
tem were established, and this the conclusion 
endeavors to explain. 

“Tt is quite evident that so far as the na- 
tional government is concerned important 
changes would be necessary. There would 
need to be a federal library agency; there 
would need to be a federal aid statute ap- 
propriating the money and specifying, to 
some extent, the formula by which that 
money would be allocated. With respect to 
the state level in government, the only 
change required would be that state agen- 
cies would need to be created in those states 
which do not have them. Of course it is 
assumed that the existing agencies would 
be greatly strengthened in their functions. 
Further changes in state laws seem un- 
necessary. 

“With respect to the local governments 
and the local level in our governmental 
structure, it would appear that no changes 
would be required. The local libraries 
would administer both federal and local 
funds. 

“Finally, the fifth thing which the commit- 
tee has tried to do is to suggest a program 
for action by this Association. This also has 
been summarized and is before you. It is 
probably not necessary for me to read the 
provisions in this program. 

“The first point, which concerns the 
establishment of a federal library agency, is 
obvious. Regarding the second point, I 
think it is worth while to urge on behalf 
of the committee that the members of the 
Association, particularly all those who are 
on appropriate committees or are repre- 
sentatives of the various state agencies, read 
this section with the utmost care. The com- 
mittee believes that there is a unique op- 
portunity this year and next to provide for 
national collection of library statistics in a 
manner which will implement any further 
campaign which may be undertaken. 
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“The third recommendation of the com- 
mittee, which calls for a study of library 
finance, is in essence an attempt on the part 
of the committee to be completely honest in 
this whole question of federal aid. The 
committee believes that this study is nec- 
essary in order that we may be honest with 
ourselves as members of the Association, 
that we may be honest with the individual 
libraries of the country and, above all, that 
we may be honest with the federal govern- 
ment in any presentation of a request for 
federal aid at a later time. 

“The fourth recommendation is simply to 
the effect that authority for all further ac- 
tion, if this report should be approved, be 
left in the hands of the Executive Board, 
where, of course, it belongs. The board 
controls the necessary ways and means and 
has power to carry on a campaign for federal 
aid, 

“Tn conclusion it may be said that the gen- 
eral nature of this report is an attempt to 
show that the development of American li- 
braries is too important a thing to leave 
wholly to the states and the localities. It 
is, and should be, a national enterprise in 
which all units and levels of government— 
the local communities, the states, and the 
national government—should be concerned.” 

It was moved and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted. 

In answer to a question by Frank P. Hill, 
President Wilson pointed out that the report 
as submitted for receipt was unanimously 
supported by the committee. The report as 
moved for adoption was supported by seven 
members of the committee and opposed by 
two members. 

Clarence E. Sherman spoke in opposition 
to the adoption of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report. 

Mr. Sherman: “T find myself in a very un- 
pleasant position because of the admiration I 
hold for the qualities of the person who is the 
most responsible for the writing of this 
report, Mr. Joeckel, and for the poetic way 
in which it flows along. I must say that it 
is very difficult not to agree with it. It is 
almost a fairy story, it is so beautiful in 
rhythm, and I must say in much of its logic. 

“This matter that we are discussing today 
of course now appears under a new dress, 


in new costume. It was almost murdered 
by its friends when they talked in terms of 
$100,000,000. Why they ever selected that 
sum I never knew. They tried to explain, 
but somehow it did not register. I never 
was quite sure whether it had some relation- 
ship to the $1 per capita, that very rough 
approximation we make of standards of li- 
brary practice, or whether it had something 
to do with the 100,000,000 guinea pigs. In 
any event, I believe we can be grateful that 
at last we are thinking very deliberately 
about this matter that is, we must admit, a 
most important proposal, and if it must pass 
there is much more hope for a sensible con- 
clusion, and I use ‘sensible’ not in any dis- 
paraging way. For I believe more sense has 
been given to the study of it in the last twelve 
months than had been given to it in the 
several years during which it had been dis- 
cussed and thought about. 

“A pattern is developed by the father of 
this program, at least in its written form, 
which seems to prove almost conclusively 
that everything about the proposal is ines- 
capable, The analogy to the federal land- 
grant colleges, the analogy to small Euro- 
pean countries,- while not holding water in 
every respect, in a large measure do seem to 
be reasonable and inescapable. There is one 
thing, however, with which I must take 
issue, and that is where it tells us that the 
trend toward federalization is so definite and 
so real that we might just as well line up. 
Those are my words, but the meaning is 
there. 

“I want to remind you that these days 
there seems to be a trend toward war. 
Must we line up with that trend, or can we 
still oppose it if we believe in peace? And 
so I make that as a sort of an apology for 
standing before you and opposing what 
seems to many to be so logically necessary 
and inescapable, the trend toward federal- 
ization. I am not one who is ready to agree 
yet that it is a trend that we must follow 
in all enterprises, and especially in this one. 

“So we have a very interesting prospect. 
If you want federal aid and do not object 
to certain responsibilities and obligations 
that must come despite what has been said 
about them, we have here a program that is, 
I believe, as satisfactory as could be written. 
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“Of course, the foundation stone of it all 
seems to be a nation-wide minimum standard 
of library service, and that, of course, calls 
up all sorts of pictures of a coast-to-coast 
program, all-American, a sort of NBC net- 
work. It is a grand picture; it quickens the 
pulse of any librarian who is ambitious and 
who has pride in the development of the 
library movement thus far. But as with all 
patriotic feelings, we need to pause before 
we rush for the musket. The essential unity 
of library development as an abstract idea is 
a beautiful thought to dwell upon. Whether 
or not it is at this time a proposal that we 
should put into practice, I am not so sure. 
In fact, I do not believe that it is, or I should 
not be talking now. 

“Most community services that we use 
in our home towns were originally of local 
origin. This is an old story, but I still be- 
lieve that they should remain there as the 
responsibility and the obligation of the 
people of that town to do the best that they 
can for themselves, and to make every effort 
toimprove them. Our nation is too vast to 
consider this program of a minimum stand- 
ard of library service; it is too vast and too 
heterogeneous at this time. It may be that 
our children will see it, but I do not believe 
that the nation is ready to see it right now. 

“Moreover, I do not believe that the ex- 
ceptional federal action that our country has 
been forced to take during these four or five 
desperate years of unemployment and recov- 
ery should be taken too seriously as addi- 
tional reasons why we should turn away 
from an old theory and adopt a new practice. 
For, after all, a community should receive 
the kind of service it deserves, in general, 
the kind it is willing to fight for, sweat for, 
and work for. I do not believe it follows 
at all that because we may need—and we 
appear to—a minimum of common school 
education in a democracy for every child to 
be exposed to, whether it takes or not, that 
it necessarily follows that there needs to 
be a national minimum service for public 
libraries, despite the fact that I believe in 
libraries as much as anyone in this room. 
For if it does, where is the end? Play- 
grounds, stadia for our public schools, street 
lighting, and other social services that are 
very important in our towns and cities 
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will be the next steps, or logically should be. 
There is a fallacy in this so-called equal- 
ization idea, translated into new terms, that 
we cannot confidently and wisely follow. 

“In fact, I believe we might face a few 
facts as to the universal importance of public 
library service as it now exists. In this 
report and elsewhere, a great deal of consid- 
eration has been given to the number of 
millions of people in this country who are 
without public library service. I believe the 
figures quite often quoted are 40,000,000. 
Now that is impressive—40,000,000 out of 
our 120,000,000 are without any reasonable 
sort of public library service: very poor, very 
meager if at all. Those of us who have 
devoted a few years or a long life to the 
management of a public library, and see 
what it can do in a community, naturally are 
sympathetic toward those areas in which 
that may be true. 

“But I want to remind you, how many 
million do you suppose there are in your 
town and my town who can have pretty good 
library service and do not use it? Do we 
ever figure that out when we use that 
40,000,000 figure? I sometimes am dis- 
turbed about it, chagrined, and a bit dis- 
couraged. 

“The normal registration in most com- 
munities is only something like 30 per cent 
or less. In the City of Providence, in which 
I live and devote my working time to a 
public library’s problems, with some fifteen 
branches and stations and a central library 
—not a modern equipment in many respects 
but probably average with the country as a 
whole for cities of its size—we have a regis- 
tration that is perhaps 35 per cent, at the 
outside, out of a population of 250,000. Is 
that impressive ? 

“What proportion of the 40,000,000 who 
do not have library service would use it if we 
gave it to them, by this federal aid or any 
other? 

“This spring we have had a little experi- 
ment in Providence which confirms that 
impression. Even though the figures may 
not impress you, they do me. We do not 
believe in so-called Conscience Days, but we 
realize we are living in trying times, and a 
lot of people who otherwise might meet 
their obligations to libraries or other insti- 
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tutions are unable to do so for financial 
reasons. So we sent out a ‘fine cancella- 
tion’ letter addressed to everyone who owed 
over five cents and did not still have in his 
possession library property, offering again 
in a courteous and sympathetic way, the 
privileges of the library, telling them to pay 
whenever they could, we did not care when, 
what they might owe. One would consider 
that if the minimum public library service 
for the country as a whole is as necessary 
as it seems to be that every one of the 4,000 
people included in that group would have 
come clamoring in for their cards. 

“How many do you suppose came in, of 
those who could be located? Ten per cent! 
Ten per cent responded at all. Those who 
did respond apparently appreciated it. They 
were very kindly in their words to us for 
our having made the offer, but only 10 per 
cent out of 4,000 even cared enough to come 
in and start over again! 

“We have in our city another commentary 
on this question of the universal importance 
of a minimum public library service. We 
had about 10,000 non-residents of the com- 
munities surrounding Providence until two 
years ago. Because of the need for economy 
we decided to charge a fee of $1 or $2 de- 
pending on circumstances. How many non- 
residents do you suppose Providence now has 
out of the 10,000? Nine hundred and fifty- 
nine! And with many, we know it is not 
because of the $1 or $2. It is because 
library service is not important enough to 
them to pay for it. 

“So I believe that the sincere desire for 
reading more or less regularly, and the use 
of free public library facilities, are still a 
semi-aristocratic state of mind, not the 
democratic standard that we aspire to and 
believe in and want to continue to work 
toward. We have not yet ‘arrived,’ despite 
the fact that we may be very proud of our 
progress thus far. The dream of ‘books 
for everybody’ is still a good dream to have, 
but the belief that it is realized in 1936 is a 
dream and not a reality, despite the credi- 
table record that has been made. 

“T could go on and give other data, but 
it would only clog the time and I know 
that it would not impress those who feel that 
we should have this federal aid program. 
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But I do believe that before we moved into 
the position we now occupy we ought to have 
made a thorough study of library finances 
to find out how much is needed. We do not 
know. We may make a guess, sincerely, 
but a guess; yet we talk about the fact that 
communities need more for libraries and 
that the nation should give it. 

“How many towns and cities have ever 
done what they should do? My own city 
has not. Our city appropriates twenty-two 
cents per capita for the public library. Now 
that we need it with our endowment shrink- 
ing and we turn to the city, do we get it? 
No, because the times are bad. 

“That is the trouble with the country as 
a whole. Is that any reason why we should 
stop and say, ‘All right, if you can't 
or won't, we will turn to Washington?” 
I cannot believe that it is. I think we 
must still have a longer ‘go’ at our local 
communities, 

“Now may I say, as I draw toward the 
conclusion of my remarks, if there is some 
wise prophet in this room who will stand up 
and say with confidence and with the facts 
to assure us what he says is true, that the 
only way our public libraries can go on in 
the future is with federal aid, and if we 
do not adopt this report now and work for 
it and its conclusions that public libraries 
may go the way of all flesh, I remove every 
objection in the world and I would work 
just as hard as anyone in the room for it. 
But I cannot believe that yet. I do not 
believe that the time has come when we can 
feel that the old program is dead and done 
for merely because the conditions under 
which we are now living are exceptional, 
and I am not forgetting that in the pro- 
visions of this report nothing is said about 
the national government paying all the 
freight, that the local governments would 
not be depended upon for some. 

“T am thinking of the psychology of foun- 
dations, of public-spirited givers, and of local 
governments. If the federal government 
once starts giving to local areas on any basis 
whatever, we will observe the same reac- 
tions we have had during unemployment 
relief and local charity. As soon as the 
federal government started to give, local 
areas felt they should unload the whole 
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business on the federal government. It is 
a perfectly natural way of thinking these 
days. That is the trend toward federal- 
ization. It is the trend from which I think 
we should try to escape. 

“I want to say one other thing before I 
do stop finally, and I do not want you to 
believe for a moment that I am impertinent. 
As a friend, I am talking among friends, 
but as I have thought this action over and 
tried to analyze it with whatever mental 
ability I may happen to have, it seems to me 
that we are doing a very bold thing. We, a 
profession of librarians, the servants of in- 
stitutions, are not free like lawyers or 
doctors to tack our own shingle over our 
door and be our own masters. Yet we are 
proposing a program which may eventually 
—despite the beauty of the report and the 
statements that what we propose will con- 
form with what we would like to have, and 
will be done that way five, six, or ten years 
from now by the federal government if this 
program proceeds—be revolutionary in its 
influence. I believe there may be a very 
good chance that the organization and the 
structure of free public libraries as we know 
them, a few years from now, may be quite 
different from the situation as it now is. 

“I want to ask you, if you were a member 
of a school board in your town and your 
superintendent went to a national confer- 
ence in Richmond and by himself, without 
asking for your indorsement, your board’s, 
or your city government’s, voted and did his 
best to develop and bring to pass legislation 
that might eventually change the relation- 
ships (in many respects) of the local schools 
to local and federal government, would you 
feel that he might be a little out of tune? 
I felt so, and I asked my board, before I 
came, how they believed I should vote, inas- 
much as I was representing them here, on 
their time, and I may say, at their expense. 

“So I believe that anyone in this room 
who has not already consulted with his 
board or his city manager or whatever the 
oficial relationships are that tie him as a 
servant (not as the owner of a library) with 
his community, is exceeding his responsibil- 
ities or hers in voting on this proposal. I 
say that as a friend and in the kindest way 
I'can, but I believe it most sincerely. 
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“In closing, I would say that if you 
want—rather if your library wants, not you 
—federal aid, money, from whatever source 
you can get it and so desperately that you 
and your library are ready to gamble on the 
future, both local and federal, I believe you 
should favor this report and work for its 
adoption and for its conclusions. If you are 
not sure of it, if you have not been so author- 
ized, and if you have any doubts about the 
future, I do not see how you can.” 

Milton E. Lord also spoke in opposition. 

Mr. Lord: “Mr. Chairman I think that I, 
too, as a member of the committee who voted 
in the negative on this report, ought quite 
clearly to state my position. I have never 
enjoyed work on a committee as much as I 
have on this one. The spirit of impartiality 
and judiciality with which the problem 
was approached, the friendliness of dis- 
cussion, made the work go very smoothly; 
and at the final meeting of the committee in 
February it seemed to me completely—well, 
perhaps not completely but pretty nearly so 
—obvious what the possible final action 
probably ought to be. 

“As I went back home afterward, I tried 
to reduce it to specific terms. It is very 
easy to talk in large terms without specifics. 
I tried to take it out of the large general 
field of the country at large. I came down 
to my own State of Massachusetts, and then 
particularly to my own City of Boston. I 
found that I had quite clearly in mind a 
question which is along the line that Mr. 
Sherman has raised. It seemed, it is true, 
in many ways to be rather legalistic. I 
could not find the answer clearly, however, 
and I thought that I ought, quite frankly, 
to state it to myself. I did so by writing 
out the position as I saw it. I am going 
to take the liberty to read those few para- 
graphs that I wrote, because they are better 
expressed there than I could do it extem- 
poraneously. 

“I do not offer this statement in argu- 
ment, necessarily, against federal aid. I 
offer it primarily as a question that I think, 
at least for me and probably for some others, 
perhaps needs an answer. I am quite sure 
that the remaining members of the com- 
mittee will have the answer all ready for me 
as soon as I get through. Remember, this is 
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perhaps legalistic, and there may be some 
fallacies in my expression of it. If you can 
set me straight, all right. 

““Public libraries in the United States 
are in general governed by boards of trus- 
tees. The trustees of a public library have 
two main responsibilities. The first of these 
is to obtain support for their library—social 
and moral support from the community in 
general, and financial support from the gov- 
ernmental appropriating body having juris- 
diction in their community or governmental 
area. The second is to maintain their li- 
brary in a manner to afford the best library 
service possible with the funds at their dis- 
posal. To meet this latter responsibility they 
are empowered to appoint a librarian, and 
they delegate to him the power and the re- 
sponsibility which they deem necessary for 
achieving their purpose. It is not the libra- 
rian’s responsibility, however, in either the 
original or the final instance, to obtain the 
necessary financial support for the library. 
It is his responsibility rather to take the 
funds that are provided and to administer 
them in a manner to bring about the results 
desired by the trustees within the lines of the 
policies which they have adopted for the 
library. 

“*There is no evidence that this funda- 
mental operating theory has been amended 
generally throughout the country, at least 
to the extent that trustees have delegated 
to the librarians themselves, either individu- 
ally or in association, the power and the 
responsibility to obtain the financial support 
which the latter deem necessary for their 
libraries. 

“Tt is doubtful that trustees can make 
such a delegation of either their power or 
their responsibility. The trustees of public 
libraries are trustees for the people, the peo- 
ple of a specific locality or area. They are 
themselves delegates. Now it is one of the 
oldest and simplest maxims of law that a 
delegate may not delegate unless specifically 
empowered to do so. Almost universally 
in the case of public libraries it has been 
the practice to place upon trustees the re- 
sponsibility for obtaining support for their 
libraries; the acts of establishment both of 
their libraries and of themselves as trustees 
have not made provision for their delegating 
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their power or their responsibility in this 
respect. 

“*What power, then, have their libra- 
rians, either individually or in association, 
to negotiate for financial support for their 
libraries from governmental sources, be they 
local, state, or federal?’ 

“T offer that as a question which stands 
quite clearly in my mind relative to Item No, 
4 under ‘A Suggested Program for Action 
by the American Library Association; 
namely, ‘Authority to proceed with a formal 
request for federal aid on a_ permanent 
basis should be vested in the Executive 
Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion.’ ” 

It was suggested by Frank L. Tolman 
that No. 4 of “A Suggested Program for 
Action by the American Library Association” 
be voted upon separately, and that further 
investigation be made by a committee 
amended to include trustees. There was 
discussion by Charles H. Compton, Sally M. 
Akin, James Thayer Gerould, Forrest B. 
Spaulding, and others. In answer to the 
discussion, President Wilson summarized as 
follows: 

“Your committee has studied this question 
for a year and has given it the best consid- 
eration it could. It has tried to see to it 
that all of us have had the report before 
us so that we could understand it and make 
up our minds as to whether or not we agree 
with the general principles which it contains. 

“As a member of the committee my per- 
sonal feeling is that, having done this, it is 
the duty of the Council to reach a decision 
with regard to the matter now, that post- 
ponement does not get us very far, and that 
if action is to be taken at any time the As- 
sociation can have confidence in the people 
whom it chooses for membership on its 
Executive Board, in its officers, and in the 
committees which are concerned with carry- 
ing the proposals into effect. 

“Detailed specification today, it seems to 
me, is impossible. But on the sheet that you 
have in your hands there is a statement 
which carries out the ideas of the majority 
of the committee, and it is a statement which 
the majority of the committee has moved 
and has had seconded for your adoption. 
Therefore it would seem to me that the 
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time has come for us to vote upon this pro- 
posal, and the question would be whether 
you wish to vote seriatim with respect to 
the various items, or whether you elect to 
yote for the first section, which carries the 
conclusions and recommendations, and the 
second, which suggests a program of action 
for carrying those conclusions and recom- 
mendations into effect. 

“TJ think, Mr. Chairman, it would be de- 
sirable to determine which way you wish to 
proceed with respect to that, whether to 
adopt the report as it is represented in this 
single sheet, as a whole, or seriatim.” 
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After some discussion, it was voted to 
adopt Section I, “Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations” (May Bulletin, Part II, page 
470). A motion to vote separately on the 
first three paragraphs of Section II, “A 
Suggested Program for Action by the 
American Library Association” (pages 470- 
71), was lost. Dr. Wilson moved that Sec- 
tion II as a whole be adopted. The motion 
was carried. 

Chairman Hopper turned the meeting 
over to President Wilson. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:20 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Council was 
held on May 15, at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, President Wilson presiding. 


ResouRCES OF AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


William Warner Bishop, chairman of the 
committee, presented the following resolu- 
tion : 

“That there be established a Board on 
Resources of American Libraries, to consist 
of five members who shall serve for terms 
of five years each and shall elect their own 
chairman from among their number. The 
five members originally appointed shall draw 
lots for the terms, which shall run succes- 
sively from one to five years. 

“The duties of this board shall be to 
further and guide efforts toward the ef- 
fective increase, codrdination, geographical 
distribution and use of the materials for re- 
search and education in American libraries. 
The board is charged with the duty of mak- 
ing a study of the present resources of 
American libraries and of suggesting and 
guiding future efforts toward a wise distri- 
bution of these materials. It is further 
charged with the task of endeavoring to in- 
agurate and carry out schemes of co- 
operation in purchase and in specialization 
between American libraries. 

“It is particularly charged to codperate 
with other organizations concerned with its 
general purpose. 

“To these ends the officers of the Associa- 
tion and the Executive Board are urged to 
propriate funds and to solicit support to 


carry on the work of the board of resources.” 
The Council voted to adopt the resolution. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the com- 
mittee, reported briefly on the efforts which 
had been made during the preceding months 
to obtain an appropriation for a library 
agency in the Office of Education in the In- 
terior Department. He pointed out that the 
final report of the committee is yet to be 
written, as final action on an agency has 
not yet been taken.” At Mr. Joeckel’s re- 
quest, Forrest B. Spaulding spoke of his 
work in Washington in securing support for 
the proposed federal library agency. The 
following resolution, moved by Mr. Joeckel, 
was unanimously carried: 

“That the American Library Association 
extend to Forrest B. Spaulding its sincere 
thanks for his skilful and effective efforts 
as its Washington representative in its work 
for an appropriation for a federal library 
agency, and that the Association also extend 
its thanks to the Board of Trustees of the 
Des Moines Public Library for its generous 
coéperation in permitting Mr. Spaulding to 
engage in that activity on behalf of the As- 
sociation.” 


Lisprary ADMINISTRATION 


Althea H. Warren, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presented the following resolution: 


1As reported in the July issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, provision for establishing the agency was 
made in the Department of the Interior Appropria- 
tion Bill, signed by President Roosevelt June 23. 
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“Resolved, That there be instituted as 
soon as possible a statistical division or de- 
partment at A. L. A. Headquarters; and, 
further, that there be published a quarterly 
supplement to the A. L. A. Bulletin, at least 
two issues of which shall be devoted to 
statistics, the other two to be devoted to re- 
search and statistics.” 

It was voted by the Council to adopt the 
resolution. 

Miss Warren then presented a resolution 
concerning statistical report blanks. She ex- 
plained that it had been passed by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
Library Administration Committee, the 
Salaries, Employment, and Schemes of Li- 
brary Service Committee, the College Li- 
brary Advisory Board, and other groups 
interested in a report blank which all organi- 
zations might use to avoid special reports 
for state libraries and other agencies. The 
resolution, which the Council voted to adopt, 
follows: 

“Resolved, That the Council authorize 
the appointment of a special committee to 
consider uniform annual report blanks, to 
be used jointly by the American Library 
Association, state library agencies, and the 
United States Office of Education, for col- 
lecting public, college, university, and school 
library statistics. The committee should be 
composed of five members, one to represent 
the United States Office of Education; one, 
the National Association of State Libraries 
and the League of Library Commissions 
jointly; one the College Library Advisory 
Board of the A. L. A.; one the Library 
Administration Committee of the A. L. A.; 
and one, the Salaries Committee of the 


A. L. A.” 


COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL 
EpucaATION ASSOCIATION 


Edith A. Lathrop, chairman, read the 
annual report of the committee (A. L. A. 
Bulletin, May, 1936, Part I, pages 380-82). 
The report as read was different in some 
respects from the printed report, in that it 
announced the appointment of a subcom- 
mittee to arrange for special group con- 
ferences and speakers at general and 
departmental meetings. The report also 
recommended that $200 be provided by each 
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association for the committee’s work next 
year. It was voted by the Council to receive 
the report and to refer the recommendation 
to the Executive Board. 


LisprRARY COOPERATION WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mary Helen McCrea, chairman of the 
committee, presented the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That an additional American 
Library Association scholarship or fellow- 
ship be created, the granting of which shall 
be limited to interested students of Latin 
America.” 

Miss McCrea explained that the resolu- 
tion had been worked out by members of 
the committee, and had the indorsement of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, 
The committee feels that with the indorse- 
ment of the Council, the work to secure 
the necessary funds for such a project can 
be successfully undertaken. (See the annual 
report of the committee, A. L. A. Bulletin, 
May, 1936, Part I, pages 387-88). 

The Council voted to receive the report, 
and referred the resolution to the Executive 


Board. 


CoMMITTEE To Stupy A. L. A. 
CoNFERENCES 


In the absence of Harriet E. Howe, chair- 
man, George Burwell Utley represented the 
committee. He called the attention of the 
delegates to the first five recommendations of 
the committee which were presented to the 
Council at the 1935 Midwinter Conference 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1936, Part I, page 
361) and stated that at the present time 
these are the ones on which the committee 
is centering its activity. President Wilson 
commented on the recommendation that sec- 
tions and round tables which usually hold 
more than one session cut the number of 
meetings by 50 per cent. He said, in part: 

“The officers of the Association have no 
control whatever over the program, other 
than the programs of the general sessions. 
Whatever is done by sections or round tables 
is altogether in the hands of those who are 
responsible for those particular meetings, and 
therefore it is desirable that this recom- 
mendation be thought of by those who are 
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projecting sectional or round table meetings 
for the annual conference. I am sure that 
this committee and others of us, as we look 
at the annual conference, feel that a good deal 
of our energy is consumed in hearing papers 
rather than in effective discussion, and prob- 
ably our conference could be improved if the 
emphasis could be shifted from the former 
to the latter.” 


Honorary MEMBERSHIP 


Because of three opposing votes, a recom- 
mendation to bestow honorary membership 
in the Association on Elihu Root was re- 
ferred back to the committee making the 
recommendation, headed by Arthur E. Bost- 
wick. A constitutional provision requires 
that honorary A. L. A. membership must be 
voted unanimously. 


CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


John A. Lowe, chairman of the commit- 
tee, recommended favorable action on the 
request of the Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born that the petition to change 
its name be withdrawn. (See also Proceed- 
ings of the Denver conference, A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, September, 1935, page 560.) The 
Council voted to grant the request. 


PERIODICALS SECTION 


Samuel H. Ranck offered a resolution, 


already adopted by the Periodicals Section, 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Periodicals Section 
of the American Library Association request 
the Council of the Association to call the 
attention of the governing authorities of 
libraries to the educational importance of 
maintaining their indexed periodical files on 
the one hand and the frequent great difficulty 
(and sometimes impossibility) of filling out 
broken gaps in such files, on the other, and 
therefore recommends that such current pe- 
riodicals should be one of the last items of 
reading material to be cut because of shrink- 
age of the library’s income.” 

The Council voted to adopt the resolution. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Secretary Milam announced to the mem- 
bers of the Council and the members of the 
Association present that the Executive Board 
at its meeting on Sunday, May 10, had voted 
to ask all present committees to continue 
until the end of the fiscal year, August 31, 
and had voted to appoint the committees for 
the next year to begin their service with 
the new fiscal year, September 1. The an- 
nual reports next year will be made not in 
the middle of the year as has been the cus- 
tom for some time, but about August 1, 
after the conference, thus giving committees 
an opportunity to report on a full year’s 
work. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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Sections and Round Tables 


ecAdult Education ‘Round Table 


HE library’s opportunity in the field 

of adult education was the general 

theme of an informal discussion 
which this round table held at the Hotel 
Richmond on Tuesday afternoon, May 12. 
Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, was chairman. 

Lyman Bryson, Department of Adult 
Education, Columbia University, and a 
member of the A. L. A. Board on the 
Library and Adult Education, opened the 
discussion by asserting that librarians, 
though in many ways in the best position to 
become the center of the movement, have 
not determined what technical processes are 
their unique contribution to the field, nor 
have they formulated the methods necessary 
to put these techniques into effect, through 
readers’ advisory service, book selection, 
distribution of personnel and time, arrange- 
ment of buildings, cataloging, and all other 
means of contact with the public. There 
was general agreement that the library is 
concerned with arousing and maintaining in- 
tellectual curiosity, with the continuation of 
informal education after school and college 
years, with attempts to get the individual 
to use the intellectual resources of the past 
which are collected in the library just as he 
uses natural resources. The emphasis was 
on the informal approach both to individuals 
and to groups. 

The suggestion that we may be on the 
wrong track in our emphasis on service to 
the individual, when modern sociological 
techniques seem to demonstrate that larger 
numbers may be reached more effectively 
and economically by working through 
groups, brought lively discussion. Assum- 
ing that the library performs a unique func- 
tion in seeking to help the individual, is that 
function going to be crowded out if we 
become absorbed in the study of group 


interests and seek to work through exist- 
ing groups? 

Many felt that the library can serve 
groups without sacrificing the individual 
since it can reach more individuals by work- 
ing through groups or through group lead- 
ers; it merely means the use of a different 
technique for reaching the individual. It 
was evident that person-to-person service— 
the librarian acting as the connecting link 
between the man needing a book and the 
book which can best fit his particular needs 
—is still the ideal for most of those taking 
part in the discussion, though some think 
that the opportunity for letting the particu- 
lar reader know about this service for his 
special use is greatly increased by getting 
groups interested in the library and in read- 
ing. In some cases the library assumes lead- 
ership by directing and developing the 
interests of groups already formed and in 
others it acts as a clearing house for making 
contacts between individuals with similar 
intellectual interests and thus is instrumental 
in organizing new groups. Whether or not 
the library assumes a position of leadership 
in the adult education activities of the com- 
munity may depend not upon its place as 
an institution but upon the personal com- 
petence and vision of the librarian. Never- 
theless it has a definite place, codrdinate 
with other agencies in the community inter- 
ested in the same problems. 

How the present emphasis on adult edu- 
cation affects book buying policies was 
the next question introduced. If the library 
has limited funds, should it buy many dupli- 
cates of a timely book upon some current 
problem for which there is a legitimate 
demand, though the book and the demand 
may be ephemeral and it may be necessary 
to forego some expensive scholarly work 
which will be used by the few over a long 
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period of time? Is the library a consumers’ 
codperative requiring us to buy what the 
consumers want to consume? Should the 
library push farther toward the scholarly 
or toward the popular when adult education 
is emphasizing education of the masses as a 
necessary safeguard for a stable social 
order? Are we right in assuming that 
readers who are first lured to the library 
by ephemeral stuff may come back for more 
dificult and worth while material? Al- 
though the librarian does not buy learned 
technical literature in its own jargon, where 
should he draw the line in selecting books 
which have accurate information, clear pres- 
entation, and reasonable readability? How 
far should he have in mind the leaders of 
the community and their needs, or the scholar 
and technical man who cannot otherwise be 
supplied, and how far the average man 
whose needs may be less intellectual but no 
less real or important to him? Are the 
needs of the few for expensive scholarly 
material eventually to be met more econom- 
ically through a new division of services— 
coéperative buying by larger regional li- 
braries—thus releasing the funds of the 
many individual libraries for more copies of 
the cheaper book? 

The question of whether or not the adult 
education policy of libraries should be 
directed more definitely toward expanding 
their field of service both by seeking to reach 
more remote groups now lacking reading 
facilities and by trying to interest those who 
have no book-reading habits, resulted in a 
lively discussion of the problem of promoting 
mass education. While the question of funds 
was necessarily uppermost in the minds of 
many, there was noticeable also very definite 
differences of opinion about the library’s 
responsibility. 

The democratic ideal that the library 
should be free to all who voluntarily come 
to it, regardless of their ability to profit by 
it, seemed generally accepted, but many were 


not ready to go out into the highways and 
byways to bring others in until we have 
succeeded in doing more for those who are 
now our patrons—until we do a better job in 
explaining our resources and improve the 
effectiveness of the service for present inter- 
ested readers. Some suggested that we were 
in danger of spreading our services too thin 
in our missionary zeal; that we need more 
depth rather than superficial breadth. Some 
wondered who is to choose those capable and 
worthy of education, if we are going to 
select those whom we should assist. Some 
questioned what the library has to offer to 
the non-reader or the less skilled reader 
and whether or not we should provide him 
with other types of materials since we cannot 
meet the needs of those already coming to us. 
They believed that many have not learned 
to use what we have to give them and that 
bringing in a new group of less skilled 
readers would mean adding the teaching 
function to the techniques of librarianship, 
and asked, “Is this our job?” 

The librarian’s function was summed up 
as “knowing his or her neighborhood and 
buying books which will meet the norms of 
that community—its actual known, expressed 
needs; then, through various types of co- 
operative regional affiliations, he can take 
care of scholarly needs, not neglecting them 
for mass needs.” Mr. Bryson ended by 
saying that the librarian will not exert his 
greatest power as a generally wise and use- 
ful human being until he begins to analyze 
his techniques and attitudes with a view to 
making them count toward an educational 
objective. 

New OPFFicers 

The Program Committee elected for next 
year is as follows: Chairman, Ernestine 
Rose, New York Public Library; secretary, 
Catherine Bailey, Public Library, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana; and Margery C. Quigley, 
Public Library, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Marion Emstey Hawes, Secretary 


Agricultural Libraries Section 


HE Agricultural Libraries Section 
met at the Richmond Hotel, Monday 


afternoon, May 11. Grace Barnes, 


University of Maryland Library, College 
Park, presided. This year’s program con- 
tinued the theme of the previous meeting. 
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The first paper, “The Value of Research 
and Authorship for College and University 
Librarians,” was read by Henry O. Sever- 
ance, University of Missouri Library. 


Mr. SEVERANCE’S PAPER 


The term, “college librarians,” in this arti- 
cle will include university librarians also. 
Research is a rather technical term applied 
to projects under investigation by scholars 
whether they are graduate students in the 
university, members of the faculty, or de- 
tached workers in the field of research. It 
is evident that a research scholar who writes 
an account of his project, and the results 
obtained, is an author. More often we apply 
the term, “author,” to the writer of books 
and periodical articles, of stories, descriptive 
sketches, historical and scientific treatises. 
All articles and books require study and 
research to a greater or lesser degree depend- 
ing upon the nature and extent of the work. 

In recent years the output of published 
contributions to our professional literature 
and to other literature by librarians has 
been abundant and, for the most part credit- 
able. While many of the contributions 
appear to be ephemeral, many of them will 
occupy a permanent place in library profes- 
sional literature. Ten years ago very little 
serious writing of a professional nature was 
being done. At that time a committee for 
the encouragement of research was appointed 
by the American Library Institute, of which 
I was chairman. The first three reports of 
this committee listed the titles of all research 
projects which had been completed annually 
and a list of projects suggested for future 
work. There were only twenty-seven librari- 
ans the first year, 1927, and seventeen the 
third year, 1929—out of an A. L. A. mem- 
bership of 11,833—who had made any 
scholarly contribution. Of this number there 
were only five fellows of the institute in 
1927 and six in 1929, out of a membership 
of about ninety members. These few con- 
tributions may be a commentary on the 
institute which is composed theoretically of 
librarians who wish to study and discuss 
library problems. Many of the problems 
were being solved by senior and graduate 
students in the library schools. In later 
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reports contributions of the fellows of the 
institute only were listed. The report for 
1935 shows that seventeen books, twenty-two 
biographical sketches, nineteen book reviews, 





and ninety-eight articles were published in | 


magazines and in books. Other members of 
the A. L. A. became more active so that 


the published contributions in the profession | 


began to increase rather rapidly. 

The production has been stimulated partly 
by: (1) the annual publication of work 
accomplished by members of the institute; 
(2) the library schools in their effort to find 
suitable projects for their students to investi- 
gate; (3) the increased activities of the 
A. L. A., the state associations, the Biblio- 
graphical Society, and other organizations 
affliated with the A. L. A.—federal aid, 
national and state planning, and certification 
are examples of new subjects for study; 
(4) the establishment of the Library Quar- 
terly, a medium for the publication of results 
obtained in the prosecution of research 
studies; the Library Journal, the Wilson 
Bulletin for lighter contributions, Illinois 
Libraries, New York Libraries, St. Louis 
Library Bulletin, and other official library 
publications have furnished the media for 
publication of all sorts of library contribu- 
tions. 

The librarian who does the research work 
and the writing is the one who receives the 
greatest benefit. It is to be assumed there- 
fore that the college librarians have been 
equipped with an academic degree in addition 
to technical library training and that they 
are holding positions in research institutions 
which have graduate schools or special 
equipment for experimentation, such as the 
agricultural experiment stations. In all col- 
lege institutions the librarians should be able 
to place all the facilities of their libraries at 
the service of research workers. While the 
librarians may not be equipped mentally and 
technically to pursue research projects, they 
should be able to suggest books, articles, 
reports, and the like bearing on the subject 
of investigation by their colleagues. The 
next step after the material is located is to 


compile a bibliography, classified and anno- | 


tated. This bibliography might prove to be 
a worth while contribution. Then think of 








the hundreds of research projects which have | 


been undertaken, and hundreds of others not 
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yet attempted, and the librarian will not 
want for subjects on which to compile bibli- 
ographies. In a university the list is appall- 
ing. When a librarian becomes efficient in 
compiling material he may be competent to 
pursue some independent study on his own 
account. 

I have been informed that many graduat- 
ing library school students remain another 
year for graduate work and for a possible 
master’s degree. The directors of library 
schools believe that in a crowded profession 
such as the library profession an advanced 
degree has great weight with trustees and 
presidents who are looking for librarians. 
Under these circumstances, it is very im- 
portant that librarians holding positions 
should plan on higher degrees to enable them 
to hold those positions. 

Presidents of colleges and universities are 


stressing degrees in the employment of in- 


structors and professors. Seldom, if ever, 
is a teacher given the rank of professor who 
does not have a doctor’s degree. The candi- 
date submits with his application for a 
position on the faculty a list of his published 
contributions, emphasizing his researches. 
Should the librarian do less? 

When a librarian reaches the routine stage 
in his career, let him take heed lest he fall. 
He is at the crossroads. If he confines 
himself to routine he will stagnate, become 
fossilized as many professors in universities 
do. His only salvation is growth. He may 
stand still and see others promoted to posi- 
tions of higher rank. His own position 
might become insecure for progressive 
librarians are continually pushing to posi- 
tions of preferment. There are several 
methods by which the librarian can increase 
his usefulness and prestige: 

By making himself indispensable to 
research scholars in his institution, in pro- 
ducing materials, compiling lists of refer- 
ences, and the like. This field is so large 
and so fertile that the Carnegie Corporation 
placed a research librarian in the University 
of Pennsylvania, a specialist in bibliography 
and reference, who, for a year’s trial or 
experiment, devoted his time and talents to 
research students. There must be an oppor- 
tunity here for the progressive librarian. 

By creative scholarship—the librarian 
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owes it to himself and to his library to initi- 
ate and pursue some project which has a 
special appeal to him. He might compete 
for the Oberly memorial prize in bibliog- 
raphy. Compilation of union lists of serials 
for states and regions is rather popular now. 
Missouri has one, Ohio is planning one, and 
the librarians in the midwest, between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, 
are making plans for a list. This is a means 
for making available all the printed material 
in a state, city, or region, to all the scholars 
in their respective boundaries. A check-list 
of the publications of your institution, such 
as its bulletins and studies, with their 
indexes, would be valuable. Biographical 
sketches, social studies, and rural problems 
are to be investigated, and histories are to be 
rewritten. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
prominent men and women in the library 
profession, librarians who shape the policies 
of our national organizations, are authors, 
compilers, and editors. A few names will 
suffice: Louis Round Wilson, president, 
American Library Association; Henry B. 
Van Hoesen, president of the American 
Library Institute; Augustus H. Shearer, 
president of the Bibliographical Society; and 
William Warner Bishop, Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Charles H. Compton, and Harry 
Miller Lydenberg—former presidents of the 
American Library Association. 

The value of this type of study and writ- 
ing to the individual is beyond computation. 
The effect upon the librarian is that: 

It broadens his vision and enlarges his 
field of knowledge. 

Special knowledge on any one subject 
makes him an authority in that field and gives 
him confidence. 

It gives him distinction in his own com- 
munity—both faculty and students show him 
deference. 

It gives him prestige in the library pro- 
fession. He may become nationally known. 

Such studies and writings may open the 
door of opportunity for him to render a 
large service in some other library. 

It might open up a new field of service. 
Dr. Cole was once a successful librarian but 
is now a bibliographer of international fame. 
Burton Stevenson is a librarian, but his fame 
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will undoubtedly rest upon his compilation 
of Home book of quotations and Home book 
of verse. W. F. Poole, a well known libra- 
rian, made his reputation by compiling his 
admirable Index to periodical literature. 
As librarians press forward toward new 
goals, they need to know more and more. 
Growth is dependent upon increase of knowl- 
edge and varied successful experiences. 


* * * 


James A. McMillen, Hill Memorial 
Library, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, in a discussion of Mr. Severance’s 
paper brought out the fact that the librarian 
carrying on a piece of research does profit 
by such study, but that his chief duty is not 
to write but to help others. Mr. McMillen 
continued informally, giving an interesting 
account of the plantation records on file 
in the university library. 

The second paper was read by Louise O. 
Bercaw, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Library, United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 


MetTHopoLocy UsEpD IN COMPILING A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY IN THE FIELD OF 
AGRICULTURAL EcoNoMIcs 


In the days when the New Deal was very 
young, two members of the staff of the 
library of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture were working on an ambitious 
bibliography on the subject of land utilization 
and land policy in the United States and in 
foreign countries. The year 1933 was a 
strenuous one, many demands being made 
on the library, so work on the bibliog- 
raphy progressed very slowly. In the midst 
of the year’s exciting events there came to our 
library one day a man from another govern- 
ment agency who was indirectly responsible 
for a change in our plans for this particular 
bibliography. His modest request was for 
all the material the library had on the sub- 
ject of land settlement in foreign countries. 
Since the land utilization bibliography had 
been planned to include references on land 
settlement we had enough references, 
together with those we hastily collected from 


our catalogs, to satisfy his request for the 
time being. 
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Whether or not this was the first knowl- 
edge we had received of the federal govern- 
ment’s subsistence homestead scheme I do 
not remember. I do know, however, that the 
urgency of the request caused us to decide 
to concentrate on the land settlement phase 
of our bibliography and to postpone the 
completion of the other parts of it to some 
later date. The result of this decision was 
the Bibliography on land settlement with 
particular reference to small holdings and 
subsistence homesteads issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 172. 

Taking this particular bibliography as an 
illustration, I shall try to describe to you the 
methodology of compiling a bibliography on 
an agricultural economics subject as prac- 
ticed in our library. Methods vary some- 
what with the individual compiler and with 
the subject studied, but the essential points 
are the same. 

The first two important steps in the com- 
pilation of any bibliography are the definition 
of the scope of the bibliography and the prep- 
aration of the compiler as to subject matter. 
By definition of scope we mean a definite 
decision as to just what phases of the sub- 
ject matter the bibliography is to include, 
what is to be excluded, and the period of 
time to be covered by the list. When a 
bibliography is to be undertaken, a confer- 
ence of the members of the staff who are 
concerned is called and the subject is thor- 
oughly discussed. If the subject is a highly 
technical one, a conference with one of the 
experts in the field is arranged. We present 
our plans to him, outline the scope of the 
bibliography as planned, and ask for advice 
on doubtful points. If a conference is not 
possible we submit to him a written state- 
ment of our plans for his advice and ap- 
proval. Such advice is usually freely given 
and much help is obtained from it. 

In the case of the land utilization bibliog- 
raphy, which is not yet finished, a special 
committee of experts has been appointed by 
the chief of the Division of Land Economics 
to advise with the compilers in their work. 
Many of our specialists, although they are 
very busy men, have advised with us during 
the progress of our bibliographies when 
doubtful points have arisen. As the bibliog- 
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raphy grows, the tendency is to broaden its 
scope as its many ramifications open up. 
This is to be expected, but the more care- 
fully the bibliography’s scope is defined in the 
beginning, the more easily will this difficulty 
be avoided. 

It is understood in our library that, before 
beginning any comprehensive bibliography, 
the compiler will read as widely as time and 
facilities permit on the subject chosen. Time 
thus spent is a good investment which will 
yield rich returns, make each step of the way 
surer, and prevent much wasted time. A 
clear conception of what we are undertaking 
to do is necessary and can be obtained only 
through a definite knowledge of the subject 
and an understanding of the basic terms used. 
For as Abraham Lincoln once said, “If we 
could first know where we are and whither 
we are tending we would better know what 
to do and how to do it.” Before beginning 
the bibliography on land utilization the com- 
pilers had the advice of the chief of our 
Division of Land Economics on what to read 
in preparation for the work. Such advice 
is invaluable and should be sought whenever 
available. 

Having decided upon the scope of the 
Bibliography on land settlement and having 
made as good a preparation as possible in 
getting acquainted with the subject, our next 
step was to decide on the sources to be con- 
sulted for references to include. In addition 
to the card catalogs of the libraries of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
we checked Agricultural Economics Litera- 
ture and its predecessor, the Library Supple- 
ment to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics News, the Agricultural Index, 
the Experiment Station Record, the Inter- 
national Index to Periodical Literature, 
Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin, 
Social Science Abstracts, the Industrial Arts 
Index, and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. We do not always check the 
two last named indexes for an agricultural 
economics bibliography, but because of the 
general interest in the government’s sub- 
sistence homestead scheme and other forms 
of land settlement, we did so in this case. 
We also checked every available list and 
bibliography which seemed pertinent, es- 


pecially bibliographical footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies appended to books. 

Usually in our checking we examine the 
card catalogs of any other libraries in the 
city which may contain pertinent material, 
particularly the catalog of the Library of 
Congress. Because of the lack of time— 
actual compiling of the Bibliography on land 
settlement had to be finished by the first of 
February, 1934, in order that it might be 
paid for out of the appropriations for that 
fiscal year—only the card catalogs of our 
library and of the main library of the depart- 
ment were checked. This we consider a 
definite weakness in the bibliography, for 
although many publications in the Library of 
Congress were consulted and references to 
them included, the bibliography would have 
been much more complete if that catalog had 
been fully checked. 

There is some difference of opinion among 
the members of our staff as to the best order 
to follow in checking the various sources and 
as to whether or not all sources should be 
checked before examining the references col- 
lected. Personally, I prefer to check and 
examine somewhat simultaneously for a time 
until I can be sure that I will not have to 
enlarge the scope of my bibliography. This 
is to avoid having to recheck for subjects 
omitted in the original checking. Sometimes 
considerable time elapses before the checking 
of sources is completed, so I prefer to check 
the card catalog last in order to be as up to 
date as possible. 

Any discussion ‘of methodology should 
include a discussion of the form of entry 
and the arrangement of the bibliography. At 
the time the Bibliography on land settlement 
was compiled, the form used by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for printed 
bibliographies differed somewhat from that 
used for the mimeographed ones which are 
not edited in the main editorial office of the 
department. The form finally decided upon 
was in some cases a compromise which did 
not wholly satisfy any of us, but, after all, 
the form used makes very little difference 
provided it gives complete information and is 
uniform. Author, title, edition, paging, place 
of publication, publisher, and date, in the 
order named, are essential for a book entry. 
Illustrative material, such as maps, charts, 
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etc., might well be mentioned after the pag- 
ing. Such information, however, may some- 
times be more appropriately included in the 
annotation. 

Entries for pamphlet and periodical 
material should likewise be as complete as 
possible. The colon form of entry was used 
for periodical articles. By colon form I 
mean the use of the colon to separate the 
volume number from the paging in a period- 
ical citation—South. Econ. Jour. 2 : 1-10. 
1936. Those of our staff who do biblio- 
graphical work prefer the full citation— 
South. Econ. Jour. 2(3):1-10. January, 
1936—giving volume and number, paging, 
and full date, but we were not able to con- 
vince the editorial office of the department 
that such full citation was necessary. So in 
the Bibliography on land settlement the 
month, date, and the number of the periodical 
were omitted unless each number of the 
periodical were paged separately. 

The abbreviations used are those listed in 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 1330, Abbreviations employed in 
experiment station record for titles to peri- 
odicals. Because this bulletin was published 
in 1925 it does not contain abbreviations for 
many of the newer periodicals. It is also 
not available except in libraries, as it is out 
of print. The bulletin is being revised, how- 
ever, and when it is available will be a most 
useful guide to abbreviations. Another 
guide which we are expected to use is the 
Style manual of the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. A good policy to pur- 
sue is to use only abbreviations which are 
clear and easily recognized, and to avoid all 
abbreviations for foreign items. 

The question of arrangement may be 
decided upon in various ways, although a 
classified arrangement is usually selected for 
bibliographies of this type. Sometimes a 
plan is chosen when plans are being made 
for the bibliography, but more often during 
the handling of the material a plan of ar- 
rangement suggests itself. Facility in han- 
dling items when work is in progress is us- 
ually obtained through keeping the examined, 
the unexamined, and the discarded refer- 
ences each in alphabetical order, and then 
classifying the selected items when the work 
is finished. However, as far as the finished 
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items are concerned this arrangement is not 
always satisfactory, as material is likely to 
be asked for while the bibliography is stil] 
in progress and requests usually come for 
references on a particular subject rather 
than for a publication by a particular writer, 
A classified arrangement also brings up the 
question of repetition of items under more 
than one subject. Such repetition is un- 
doubtedly useful but it also adds to the 
length of the bibliography and sometimes 
defeats its own purpose if too minute a 
classification is used. In the case of the 
Bibliography on land settlement, items were 
classified under one subject and other sub- 
jects were brought out in the index. The 
compiler must learn to expect difficulties in 
classifying references in a classified bibliog- 
raphy as well as criticism from the user 
when it is finished. 

One of the most important steps in the 
compiling of any bibliography is the examina- 
tion and annotation of the items chosen. 
Actual examination of publications is essen- 
tial in all but the most superficial of lists; in 
comprehensive, annotated bibliographies, it 
is absolutely necessary. The annotations, 
notes, or abstracts need not be long, but 
they should adequately describe the contents 
of the publication and indicate the locality 
and the period of time covered by the publi- 
cation described. Critical, or editorial, com- 
ments unless quoted are not permitted in a 
bibliography issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Special parts of the publication which are 
of particular interest to the bibliography 
should be brought out, such as chapters, or 
even paragraphs if they are important. If 
partial contents of a book are noted, definite 
references to chapter and page should be 
made. Important or especially pertinent 
charts, maps, statistical tables, etc., should 
be cited. Generally speaking, the note for a 
publication in a foreign language should be 
fuller than for one in English, provided the 
compiler has a knowledge of languages which 
will enable him to make such abstracts. 
In references to both foreign and English 
language publications, it is often only 
through the annotation that the user of a 
bibliography is enabled to find quickly what 
he wants on the particular aspect of the 
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subject in which he may be interested, or to 
discover that the book with the attractive 
title contains nothing of interest for him. 

If unacquainted with the publications, 
he will be grateful for annotations telling 
him that a book entitled Nazareth or chaos 
was written from the standpoint of the 
Catholic Land Association; that the hearings 
held by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on the United Communities 
contain a good account of the Llano Co- 
operative Colony in Louisiana; and that a 
book entitled Facts and opinions, or dangers 
that beset us, contains a chapter by a Cap- 
tain Cornelius Gardener in which is de- 
scribed Mayor Pingree’s Potato Patch 
Scheme for the relief of the unemployed 
through the cultivation of vacant city lots. 
Well worded annotations bring out the 
essential features of the publication cited 
which may be made quickly available through 
the index, thus avoiding the necessity of 
reading numerous references to obtain all 
that the bibliography contains on some par- 
ticular phase of the subject. 

This brings us to the question of the 
index, which for a classified bibliography 
should be an index of authors and subjects in 
as detailed a form as is possible, with nu- 
merous cross references. References are 
more satisfactorily indexed by item numbers 
than by page numbers. The use of item 
numbers obviates the necessity of searching 
through a whole page of references to locate 
a specific item. The making of an index is 
hard work, involving much time and drudg- 
ery, but a good index means less work and 
greater usefulness to the user of the bibliog- 
raphy, who may be not only the student and 
the reference librarian, but even the com- 
piler himself. 

A compilation prepared by three different 
people involves special planning for the divi- 
sion of the work. In the case of the Bidliog- 
raphy on land settlement, the checking was 
divided among the three compilers. Gener- 
ally speaking, the second-named compiler was 
held responsible for the foreign section of 
the bibliography and the other two for the 
section on the United States. However, the 
finished work is an entirely joint product; 
no one section being the handiwork of any 
one person. All three contributed to each 


part of it. The index naturally presented 
the greatest problem in the division of the 
work. It was finally accomplished by divid- 
ing the actual indexing between the two first- 
named compilers; the first, indexing the 
United States section and the second, the 
foreign section. Frequent conferences were 
held in order that there might be uniformity 
in the indexing; and the final codrdination 
was done by the first-named compiler, with 
the advice of the other two. The editing of 
both the index and the text of the bibliog- 
raphy was the work of the third-named 
compiler. 

The remaining parts of the bibliography 
may be more briefly described in the order 
in which they appear. The title page should 
raise no especial difficulties, provided the 
title chosen is adequate and provided it con- 
tains what a cataloger would expect to find 
there—the title of the bibliography, the com- 
pilers’ names, the names of the library and 
the librarian under whose direction it was 
issued, the name of the issuing office, the 
series note, and the place and date of publica- 
tion. A table of contents is also an essential 
feature of a classified bibliography. 

The list of sources consulted in compiling 
the bibliography should contain not only the 
titles of the publications or indexes con- 
sulted, but the dates of the indexes examined 
as well. This feature is invaluable when 
it is necessary to bring a bibliography up to 
date and also to vindicate the compiler when 
an author, whose book has been omitted 
because it was published after the checking 
was finished, desires to know why his book 
was not included. 

The introduction should describe the scope 
and content of the bibliography, telling what 
phases of the subject have been included, 
what have been omitted, and the years cov- 
ered by the compilation, setting forth clearly 
what the compilers have undertaken to do, 
and including a statement as to the arrange- 
ment of the bibliography and how it may 
best be used. This statement, if carefully 
read, should greatly facilitate the use of the 
bibliography and should protect the com- 
pilers from criticisms for not having done 
what they did not undertake. 

A word should be said about proof-read- 
ing which in the case of our printed bibli- 
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ographies means the reading back not only 
of the typewritten manuscript, but also the 
galley and the page proof. At least one of 
the readers should be the compiler who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the manuscript. 
Careful proof-reading and careful verifica- 
tion of every reference listed and every item 
in the index will aid accuracy and justify 
confidence in the finished product. 

To sum up—the essential points in the 
methodology used in compiling the Bibdli- 
ography on land settlement, or any compre- 
hensive bibliography, in the library of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics are 
definition of the scope made with the advice 
and the codperation of an expert in the sub- 
ject; preparation of the compiler as to knowl- 
edge of the subject matter; decisions as to 
the sources to be consulted and as to form 
and arrangement; examination and anno- 
tation of items; and the making of the index. 
To methodology should be added patience, 
imagination, perseverance, and accuracy on 
the part of the compiler. 


* * * 


Claribel Ruth Barnett, United States 
Department of Agriculture Library, and 
president of the International Committee of 
Agricultural Librarians, in the absence of 
Dr. Sigmund von Frauendorfer, read his 
report on: 


THE OricIn, ProGRAM, AND ACTIVITY OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIANS 


The First International Congress of the 
Agricultural Press, held at Brussels, July 
27, 1935, had on its program the discussion 
of the problems of agricultural libraries. 
This congress owed its origin to the Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Agricul- 
turists (FITA) and to the _ personal 
initiative of its director, Onorevole Dott. 
Franco Angelini. The proposal of Dr. 
Sigmund von Frauendorfer, librarian of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, to invite the participation of agricul- 
tural librarians of the various countries at 
the Brussels congress, met with the cordial 
approval of the FITA. Dr. Angelini went 
one step further and proposed the establish- 
ment of an international organization of 
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agricultural librarians. The idea of creating 
an international link between agricultural 
librarians in order to foster and intensify the 
collaboration between agricultural libraries 
of different countries was not entirely new, 
It had already been discussed by Mr. James 
G. Hodgson, former librarian of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
almost ten years ago. He had prepared the 
ground for the organization. 

A number of agricultural librarians were 
present at the Brussels congress of the agri- 
cultural press. Two reports of this congress 
were directly connected with the problems 
of agricultural libraries. One of them, pre- 
sented by Dr. Edward Reich, secretary 
general of the Czechoslovakian Academy at 
Prague, had the title, “Establishment of 
Agricultural Libraries and Reading Halls.” 
The other one, on “International Collabora- 
tion of Agricultural Libraries,” was given 
by Dr. Sigmund von Frauendorfer. This 
was published in La Technique Agricuole 
Internationale, Vol. 5, Nos. 1 and 2. At 
the final meeting it was resolved to establish 
an International Committee of Agricultural 
Librarians under the auspices of the FITA 
and the International Federation of Library 
Associations. 

Immediately after the close of the final 
session there was a meeting of an Advisory 
Commission for the Establishment of an 
International Committee of Agricultural 
Librarians. This meeting took place under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Reich. The other 
members of the commission were Dr. Ernst 
Feisst, Switzerland; Dr. von Frauendorfer, 
International Institute of Agriculture; Pro- 
fessor Andrea Cravino, Italy; Dr. Per 
Hebbe, Sweden; Ing. Agr. Eladio Morales y 
Fraile, Spain; Bibliotheksrat Miihrer, Ger- 
many; Victor Schaefer, United States. 

The members of the commission approved 
unanimously the points of view and sugges- 
tions expressed in the report of Dr. Reich on 
the “Establishment of Agricultural Libraries 
and Reading Halls” and those of Dr. Frau- 
endorfer on “International Collaboration of 
Agricultural Libraries,” which had been pre- 
sented in the preceding session of the Inter- 
national Congress of the Agricultural Press. 

Pursuant to the resolution mentioned 
above, the commission established an Inter- 
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national Committee of Agricultural Librari- 
ans. For the office of president of this 
committee, Miss Claribel Ruth Barnett, 
librarian of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was proposed, and for secre- 
tary, Dr. Sigmund von Frauendorfer, li- 
brarian of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome. Among the proposed 
members the following countries were repre- 
sented: Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden, U.S.S.R., United States, and Tur- 
key. 

The commission was of the opinion that 
the list of members should be considered as 
preliminary and subject to eventual modifica- 
tion and amplification as circumstances 
may require. 

It was furthermore resolved that the 
International Committee of Agricultural 
Librarians should work in contact with the 
International Federation of Technical Agri- 
culturists and the International Federation 
of Library Associations to establish a double 
afhliation with the professional organizations 
of agriculturists and librarians. 

The secretary of the committee has been 
asked to carry on the current work of the 
committee until the next meeting, the date 
and place of which remain to be fixed. 

A tentative program for the activity of 
the committee was prepared and presented 
at the Brussels conference together with the 
report of Dr. von Frauendorfer. It has 
been published in English in Agricultural 
Library Notes, September, 1935. 

The first half year of the committee’s work 
may be summarized as follows: Negotiations 
have been carried on with regard to the 
definite membership of the various persons 
proposed at the Brussels meeting, and with 
regard to additional members representing 
other nationalities. Correspondence with 
Dr. Sevensma, librarian of the League of 
Nations and secretary of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, led to 
the acceptance in principle, on the part of the 
committee, that the latter should affiliate by 
way of active membership with the said 
federation. The next meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations 
is to be held at Warsaw, May 31-June 2. 


It seems desirable that before that time 
definite affiliation of the International Com- 
mittee of Agricultural Librarians with the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions be arranged and that a representative 
of the committee attend the Warsaw 
meeting. 

Several members of the committee have 
coéperated with the International Institute 
of Agriculture Library in revising its list 
of agricultural periodicals currently received, 
by calling attention to periodicals from their 
respective countries which should have been 
included. 

The International Institute of Agriculture 
is preparing a world list of agricultural 
libraries and information centers. In order 
to make this list as complete and useful as 
possible, questionnaires have been sent to the 
agricultural libraries in the various countries 
and have been received by all the members 
of the committee. Since this work is closely 
connected with the activity of the committee, 
all members will undoubtedly be kind enough 
to answer the questionnaire as fully as pos- 
sible. The International Institute of Agri- 
culture hopes to be able to publish this list 
at the end of 1936. 

A further work closely connected with the 
program of activity of the committee has 
been initiated and nearly completed. It is 
an annotated list of current agricultural 
bibliographies of the various countries of the 
world, compiled by Mr. Victor A. Schaefer, 
exchange librarian at the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture for the period 1935-36, 
at present at the library of the University 
of Michigan. 

* * * 

In a discussion on the “Care of Uncata- 
loged Foreign Publications,” the procedure 
for handling such documents in the United 
States Department of Agriculture Library 
was described by Lydia K. Wilkins, chief 
of the Periodical Division, and by Esther 
M. Colvin, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Library. Mr. McMillen told of the 
procedure followed in the library of the 
Louisiana State University. The publication 
of a handbook for agricultural libraries, con- 
sidered by this section some years previous, 
was again suggested. It was voted that the 
incoming chairman appoint a committee to 
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consider the compilation of such a handbook 
for use in agricultural libraries. 

The report of the Committee on Codpera- 
tive Bibliographical Aid, for 1935-36, was 
read by Miss Bercaw. 


Miss BERcAw’s REPORT 


From October, 1935, through April 20, 
1936, this committee compiled six lists of 
references on the literature of rural life for 
publication in Rural America, the organ of 
the American Country Life Association. 
These lists contain references to recent 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles on 
rural life subjects selected by the different 
members of the committee, supplemented 
from time to time by reviews contributed 
by specialists in the field of rural sociology. 
During this period five lists were published 
in Rural America. 

The personnel of the committee is as fol- 
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lows: Orpha Cummings, Giannini Founda- 
tion of Agricultural Economics Library, 
University of California, Berkeley; Cora L, 
Feldkamp, Office of Experiment Stations Li. 
brary, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.; Bertha f£, 
Herse, Oregon State Agricultural College 
Library, Corvallis; Caroline B. Sherman, 
and Louise O. Bercaw, chairman, Bureay 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


New OFFIcers 


Officers appointed for the coming year 
are: Chairman, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Library, Tucson; secre- 
tary, Janice Stewart Brown, United States 
Department of Agriculture Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Cora L. FetpKamp, Secretary 


eArt Reference Round Table 


r NX HE thirteenth annual Art Refer- 
ence Round Table was held Mon- 
day afternoon, May 11, at the 

Richmond Public Library, with Elizabeth 

Ohr, Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

presiding and approximately two hundred 

and fifty in attendance. 

Miss Ohr expressed the pleasure of the 
group in being able to meet in Richmond 
where so much was to be seen in beautiful 
gardens, art, and architecture. She intro- 
duced the first speaker, Leslie Cheek, Jr., 
lecturer on the fine arts, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg. 

Professor Cheek gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Virginia Homes of the Eighteenth 
Century.” Starting with a map of the early 
coast line of the American colonies and 
briefly outlining the civilization and life of 
the colonies, he selected the finest types of 
buildings and gardens which were found in 
America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as well as the European 
sources from which they derived, contrasting 
the different types found in the various lo- 
calities, depending on the homelands of the 
settlers. Of great interest was his descrip- 


tion of the buildings which have been re- 
stored in Williamsburg and of the methods 
of research used in this restoration. 

Mrs. Elsa Z. Posell, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, spoke on: 


THE First EIGHTEEN MONTHS OF THE 
Music Division IN THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA 


I cannot help feeling a little apologetic in 
talking to this audience, because most of you 
are far more experienced than I, and I feel 
that there is not a great deal of new interest 
in what I have to offer you. Furthermore, 
from the title of my talk it would seem that 
I am to give a history of our Music Di- 
vision which is only in its infancy, and, like 
a new nation, has no history. As in the case 
of a new nation, however, there is consider- 
able history surrounding the establishment 
of the new division and its relation to th: 
parent body. I hope that I may be able to 
show two things: one, that motivated by 
courage and optimism and given a fair basic | 
collection, a music division may be estab- 
lished with a minimum of physical equip- 
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ment; and, two, that there are many 
activities which may be carried on which 
will be beneficial to readers, make for 
greater appreciation of the library as a 
whole, and attract persons to the library 
who ordinarily would not have come. 

In December, 1933, the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia had no music di- 
yision and little prospect of having one in 
the immediate future. It did have many 
books on the history of music, biographies of 
musicians, song books, and music for various 
instruments as well as orchestrations. All 
of these circulated from closed stacks on 
call. The assistant librarian was interested 
in getting this collection into better condition 
for handling, and I came to the library at 
this time on a temporary appointment with 
an assignment to sort the material in the 
stacks with a view to rebinding, and to go 
over a mass of uncataloged material held in 
storage to determine its value for cataloging 
and arrangement for the use of the public. 

There was more valuable material than 
the library ever dreamed of possessing. 
Hundreds of compositions for the piano and 
violin, parts of chamber music, and or- 
chestral scores were tied up in bundles. 
When the wealth of this collection was 
reported, instead of going on with the prepa- 
ration of books for the bindery, I was asked 
to prepare a report of the amount, type, and 
condition of the music on hand. It took 
about two months to do this, and the result 
again proved that the library had an un- 
usually large collection of uncataloged music 
not available for public use. 

About this time the idea of a music 
division began to take form, but it appeared 
to be only a dream for which realization lay 
in the distant future. There was no room 
for it in the library; there was no money 
to employ a staff; there was little hope of 
persuading Congress to provide funds for 
either. There remained one expedient as yet 
untried by the library at any time in its 
history—the nebulous hope of enlisting pri- 
vate support. 

The City of Washington has many music 
lovers. Their interest was aroused. A 
wealthy woman, a friend of the arts and a 
patron of music, became very enthusiastic 
over the project, and decided not only to 


give $500 outright toward the support of a 
music division in the library, but also to 
underwrite another $500 to be raised by 
public subscription. A Committee Sponsor- 
ing a Music Division for the Public Library 
was formed under the leadership of the 
president of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Leading off with another $500 con- 
tribution from a prominent citizen and music 
lover, this group raised enough money to 
make the establishment of the division no 
longer a dream but a pending project. The 
next problem, and a very important one, was 
where to put the division in a library in 
which every foot of available space was in 
use. For weeks the librarian aud assistant 
librarian went about with wide open eyes 
in the hope of detecting some space which 
might be converted to the use of a brand 
new department. At last the librarian’s sec- 
retary solved the problem, and I wonder 
whether the superintendent of buildings has 
been on good terms with her since, for it 
was his little office that she suggested for the 
music division. It is located in the base- 
ment, and is reached from the first floor 
lobby by a marble staircase leading to a 
landing with an outside window. From this 
landing the main flight turned into the 
former basement lobby, then closed off and 
used for magazine storage by the technology 
division. Across the landing a narrow hall- 
way leads to a flight of three steps down into 
the present Music Division. By laying a false 
floor over the lower landing of the steps 
into the basement lobby and shelving the 
lower landing thus formed, a small ante- 
room was provided. A third room was 
made at the junction of two corridors in 
the rear of the main room. Thus a layout 
of three small rooms was available. Shelv- 
ing was ordered for the main room; the 
building force set to work to build shelv- 
ing in the anteroom and corridor where 
extra wide shelving was provided for the 
boxes containing orchestrations. 

Everything was ready for the opening of 
the new division in November, 1934. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, who was much 
interested in the development of a music 
division in the library, offered to give a 
concert for the celebration of the opening 
of the division. On the evening of October 
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29 the Casella Trio played to an invited 
audience which later inspected the Music 
Division, where everything was in place for 
the opening to the public on November 1. 

The music circulation for the first month 
was 1,097 volumes against a circulation of 
1,537 for the preceding four months, and 
691 questions relating to music were asked 
in the division. After the first month it was 
surprising to note the variety and scope of 
the questions and the wide difference in in- 
terest of the persons who asked them. 
There were the music students who were 
fortunate enough to be able to afford teach- 
ers. They wanted music primarily. ‘Then 
there were students who could not afford to 
pay for instruction, who were much more 
of a problem. They borrowed books on the 
different methods for different instruments, 
but invariably needed some help on how to 
play them, and how to proceed from step to 
step. Many of them brought their instru- 
ments and asked, “How would you play 
this?” “What would you do next?” 

I was much worried about this faith in 
the ability of the Music Division to solve 
their problems, because I found that I knew 
nothing about flute playing and much less 
about the oboe or trumpet. I knew that I 
could never learn to play all the instruments 
so as to be helpful to these trusting people, 
so I decided to try something which I knew 
I had no right or claim to do, and to my 
great surprise it worked! I spoke to the 
different members of the National Symphony 
Orchestra and found them willing to be 
very generous with their time. I saved all 
the problems of the persons playing the 
violin for a certain day and hour in the week 
when a violinist from the orchestra could 
come to the library, and then I would ask all 
those puzzled violinists to come and have 
their problems straightened out. The same 
thing was done with those who needed help 
in other instruments. This system proved 
very satisfactory. The men from the sym- 
phony orchestra were also very helpful to 
persons who brought their instruments to be 
evaluated. 

There are at present many middle-aged 
persons as well as young people who have 
chosen music as a hobby during their periods 
of unemployment, or who are anxious to 
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learn music now because they have never had 
time to do so before. There have been some 
very interesting cases in this group. These 
jobless adults need and benefit by the open- 
ing of the Music Division as much as the 
music students, if not more, and afford the 
library one of its outstanding opportunities 
in adult education. 

One of my favorite stories comes out of 
the work with this group. An old retired 
seaman came into the division the first day it 
was opened. He looked about the shelves 
and picked up several song books. “Do you 
think I could ever learn to sing?” he asked, 
I looked up at him rather surprised. He 
said that he had wanted to sing ever since 
he was a boy, but he had never had time to 
learn. I found that he did not know one 
note from another. He got a great deal of 
pleasure out of finding a title whose tune 
he knew and singing it from the book, 
imagining he was reading the music, but 
when given a song unknown to him he could 
make nothing of it. He found a song in 
one of the children’s song books with words 
which he liked very much. Inspired by this, 
he decided to try to learn to read, and said 
it would make a very good present to him- 
self if he could learn that song by Christmas 
time. He came in almost daily to ask for 
help. As the division does not have any 
private rooms for auditions, etc., he would 
come when I was not very busy and sit at 
the table singing all the exercises assigned to 
him. Often he would go out in the hallway 
“orchestral room” where his big voice would 
boom out the scales, and then his selected 
song. By Christmas he was delighted with 
himself for he thought he could sing it well. 
His time was very poor, but with a little 
help it could be recognized. Just before 
Christmas he came in, and as a token of ap- 
preciation for the help given him offered me 
a gift of twenty pounds of cabbage. After 
learning his second song his gift was 4 
chicken. 

From the start there were many requests 
for orchestral music. Thanks to our very 
efficient chief of the bindery it was possible 
for us to have our music books bound or 
mended and our orchestral scores arranged 
in boxes with the parts in heavy manila cases, 
and the complete list of parts for each i 
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strument listed on the inside covers of the 
boxes. This was a time-consuming job, but 
the result in appearance and usefulness has 
proved well worth the effort. 

When musicians discovered that they 
could borrow orchestral scores from the li- 
brary they decided to organize small or- 
chestras which grew and grew until some 
of those thus formed have developed into 
good amateur organizations. I have been 
particularly interested in a group of young 
boys who came to the division saying that 
they would like to organize an orchestra. 
They were between the ages of ten and 
fourteen, and regardless of whether or not 
they had the proper players were determined 
to form their orchestra. As there were 
three trombones, two saxophones, a trumpet, 
a flute, two violins, and one clarinet, it was a 
little difficult to conceive of this group as an 
orchestra, but through the interest of a flute 
player from the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, it was possible to combine them 
with some other boys from a social settle- 
ment house to form a fair amateur organiza- 
tion. I go out to many of their rehearsals, 
and often have to sit in with them to help 
transpose music from one instrument to 
another for it is very difficult to supply 
music for their peculiar combination of in- 
struments. Their teachers and their parents 
are very pleased with their progress. 

It is almost impossible to believe how very 
kind people can be. When we opened the 
division we had only a very old-fashioned 
victrola, a gift, and no records. One day 
a partner in Washington’s largest music 
store visited the division and after seeing our 
out-of-date machine asked us to come to the 
store to pick out one which he would be 
glad to give us. It was by no means the very 
best or the newest, but it was a great im- 
provement over the one we had. When our 
music-loving public learned we had a new 
victrola they came not only to ask to listen, 
but also to offer us records when they 
learned we had none, and to urge their 
friends to give to us. A few lent records 
to the division so that others could listen 
to them. An old German who used the 
division a great deal brought in his copy of 
the Lohengrin libretto, remarking that he 
had had so much pleasure out of music from 


the library, that he wanted others to enjoy 
his little contribution. A young man who 
came to listen to the victrola regularly 
brought in the records of Mozart’s flute and 
piano concerto. “I cannot afford to give 
them to you,” he said, “but I have gotten so 
much out of your victrola and records that 
I want to share mine with others who come 
to hear music in the library.” Another 
young man brought in a collection of about 
sixty-five miniature scores. He intended to 
sell them to the library, but when he dis- 
covered our financial condition he decided to 
give them to us. 

Aside from these personal tributes of ap- 
preciation, our finest gift has been that of 
$1,000 contributed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of buying a combination 
victrola and radio and records to aid in the 
development of the division. 

Ever since the division was opened there 
has been a constant demand for guidance in 
appreciation of music. At first it was be- 
lieved that requests for material on how to 
enjoy a concert and specific musical com- 
positions could be met by reading material 
alone. This would seem the only thing pos- 
sible in a busy library without much assist- 
ance. The material was chosen very care- 
fully to cover the person’s need as exactly as 
possible, but this assistance did not prove 
entirely satisfactory, and after a year’s ex- 
perience with a large number of people the 
conclusion was reached that the ability to 
listen to music and to appreciate it is not 
necessarily inherent, but may be acquired 
and developed; and that reading on the sub- 
ject, though very helpful, is not all that is 
needed to engender appreciation. Most 
books overload the reader with material 
which he is not yet prepared to understand, 
and in the case of music, telling about it 
does not go far unless the reader is able to 
hear it too. 

In spite of the fact that the victrola which 
the Music Division owned was a very old 
one, and the recordings were few, we 
worked out a series of musical evenings for 
adults and music hours for children. The 
programs for adults are held twice a month, 
last an hour and a half, and consist of a 
brief talk about a composer, followed by the 
playing of recordings of his work. For the 
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children’s meetings the plan includes pro- 
grams related to holidays and anniversaries: 
for instance, in October, Halloween month, 
the story of Hansel and Gretel was used. 
These programs were submitted to Mme. 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski, who was most 
interested, kind, and helpful in giving sug- 
gestions and making changes in the programs 
to make them more valuable. 

The first program for adults was given 
on October 8. Signatures were received 
from 97 persons who desired to attend the 
first talk. Due to the fact that the seating 
capacity of the room is limited, only 50 
could be accommodated for the first meeting. 
The others had to come to a second meeting. 
This meant that the meetings had to be 
held every week instead of twice a month, 
and often groups who were not admitted to 
the regular meetings came at another time 
to listen to the victrola. During the first 
meeting I was able to find out just what the 
audience wanted, and we decided to work 
out a program to run through April. A list 
of books was prepared which we called 
“Reading with a Purpose in Music,” cover- 
ing music appreciation, theory and harmony 
for beginners, the history of music, and biog- 
raphy of musicians. In order to give the 
group the benefit of sequence in musical his- 
tory we decided to start with the early com- 
posers and play records of the works of one 
composer each meeting in order to let the 
audience become acquainted with his style, 
and familiarize themselves with his work to 
the point of easy recognition. Before the 
records were played, a talk on the life of the 
composer was given and certain things for 
which to watch were pointed out. Listeners 
were encouraged to ask questions between 
records. Motives and themes were ex- 
plained and special attention was called to 
instruments. Since these meetings were 
started there has been a distinct increase in 
the circulation of the Music Division. The 
season covered sixteen meetings with an at- 
tendance of 832, or an average of 52 persons 
attending each evening. 

When it became too difficult for me to 
carry on these meetings if I had to make all 
the talks and give all the explanations, I 
found it very satisfactory to call on one of 
the members of the group to whom I would 


explain the subject, provide him with al] 
the books he needed, and perhaps ask him 
to come in during the week to listen to the 
records beforehand. Some of the best talks 
given were by members of the group. They 
take such pride in doing it as well as pos- 
sible, and they have formed a regular 
organization known as the “Washington 
Public Library Recordings Group.” In 
connection with these meetings we put ona 
special shelf the books about, and music by, 
the composer we are discussing, and display 
pictures and other material of interest on 
large bulletin boards. When the members 
heard how busy I was, they volunteered to 
help arrange these displays. 

Securing records is also a matter of great 
concern to the members of the group, and 
they are always on the lookout for persons 
moving out of town who might have records 
to give away. We have only a small col- 
lection of records as yet, but we have been 
very fortunate in being able to borrow al- 
most everything we need. Often members 
of the group are able to borrow records 
from their friends. They are the most ap- 
preciative people I have ever met, and it 
has been my experience that no matter how 
big a library or how small, if some of the 
readers are permitted to have some little 
part in it they take such pride in it, are so 
interested, that when there is something to 
be done they are the first to offer to help. 
As we have no auditorium in the library we 
must hold these meetings in the dining room 
which at the most, after the tables, chairs, 
water pitchers, and salt and pepper shakers 
are taken out, seats about fifty persons. Be- 
fore every meeting all these things must 
be removed from the dining room and other 
chairs moved in. Members of the group 
are very anxious to have the place look as 
nice as possible. Very often someone will 
bring flowers. One woman offered to make 
curtains for the dining room so that it would 
look better for our meetings. One of the 
most touching incidents occurred when an 
old woman who had been attending the meet- 
ings regularly and somehow felt that she 
was a hostess at the meetings to the point 
of greeting the people as they came in and 
showing them to their seats, one evening 
called me aside and asked if it would not 
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be nice to give the audience some refresh- 
ments. I looked at her, rather startled, but 
she assured me that it was all taken care 
of; she and a friend had made some candy 
which she distributed. 

The work of a music division with chil- 
dren can be very valuable and interesting. 
Shortly after we opened the division there 
was constant demand from teachers for help 
in various fields. One very common problem 
among them was that of making children 
recognize and distinguish one instrument 
from another. I made a list of all the 
available material on the subject, but it was 
not as helpful as we hoped it would be. 
Many schools did not have victrolas or 
records. I decided to allow the teachers to 
bring their classes to the library. There is 
great danger in doing this because teachers 
who bring their classes will expect one to 
do many things other than explain points 
which are difficult to put across. But it is 
good for the popularity of the division to 
have these visiting classes and there is no 
denying that it adds to the circulation. Most 
youngsters, and for that matter their par- 
ents, had no idea that the piece Mary’s 
teacher asked her to buy could be borrowed 
from the library, and it was interesting to 
watch the children’s faces as they looked 
through the books (specially chosen for them 
and placed on the table where they could 
see them) and came across things they had 
been playing, or others which they would 
like to play. Many of these youngsters came 
regularly for their music; often their parents 
came with them, and in that way found 
music they would like to play, or musical 
history or biography which they wanted to 
read. 

One interesting outgrowth of the visiting 
classes was that many teachers for the first 
time realized the correlation between music 
and other subjects. We found that many 
English teachers began coming in to see what 
we had for the youngsters to read and re- 
port on, or for topics they now give them 
such as the history of the violin, biographies 
of musicians, the story of the piano, and the 
like. There are three high schools in Wash- 
ington from which classes are assigned to 
visit the Music Division to prepare papers 
on musical subjects. The teachers worked 





out a long list of subjects with the aid of 
the adviser. The first twenty topics are 
given to a class at one time, and when these 
are exhausted others are assigned. It is 
convenient to fit in many topics with the 
different seasons, and with special events oc- 
curring at a given time in the city where 
one is located, such as the opening of the 
concert season, the coming of the opera, and 
seasonal festivals. Before bringing their 
classes, the teachers explain their difficulties 
and the division tries to find material inter- 
esting to the children. One teacher who had 
much difficulty teaching her pupils to recog- 
nize the flute brought her class. It took a 
long time to locate a record that had a flute 
solo of any length. It was better to use 
that type of record rather than a flute solo 
because the comparison with other instru- 
ments playing at the same time made the 
flute more impressive by contrast. 

We always try to use lively pieces which 
will interest children. A Negro teacher 
brought in a class which knew very little 
about instruments. We played several rec- 
ords and asked them from time to time what 
instrument was playing at the moment. The 
answer was always unanimous—‘“saxo- 
phone!” For them it was necessary to get 
pictures of the instruments and play solo 
parts. We felt we really had accomplished 
something when they were able to shout, 
“violin!” when they heard any of the four 
instruments included in the string family. 

Many of the children brought by their 
teachers started coming by themselves and 
asked to have records played for them. 
They would come on Saturday morning, a 
time always very busy. I felt that they 
could be helped more if attention were given 
them when they came by themselves, but 
since it was impossible to give any time at 
all to them I decided to arrange musical 
programs for the children as well as for 
adults. On Saturdays the Music Division 
closes at one o'clock, and we decided to have 
the programs then, relating them to holidays 
and anniversaries occurring during the 
month; for example (as I have already men- 
tioned), in October, the month of Hallow- 
een, the story and music of Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel were used. 

The first meeting for children was held 
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on October 26. We expected about 30 chil- 
dren and put up that many seats; but by 
12:45 there were twice that many children 
milling about outside the Music Division. 
When they were allowed to enter it was 
apparent that we could not possibly care for 
all of them. Seating them very close to- 
gether, on the floor, and on arms of chairs, 
we squeezed in 76. All the mothers and 
teachers who came with the children had to 
sit in the reading room to wait for the 
youngsters, and some 30 of the would-be 
audience had to come for another session. 

Although the music collection is excep- 
tionally good in some respects, practical work 
with it is continually revealing inadequacies, 
but rather than have a person leave in dis- 
appointment we suggest other things, even 
to the extent of changing their original wants 
around to another subject when that is pos- 
sible. If a student comes with a certain 
topic for which there is very little material, 
or which has been given to many students, 
we usually suggest another relating to it, or 
something else in the same field. We pre- 
pare material and ask the pupil to tell his 
teacher that we have so much material on 
one topic and very little or none on the 
other. He is asked to inquire if he may 
study the other topic, and in most cases the 
students are permitted to do this. Most 
teachers now give assignments to the Music 
Division with the qualification that the pu- 
pil may ask the readers’ adviser for material 
on a related topic. 

There are many requests for dance books. 
Early in April all the books about May 
dances were out, with the exception of some 
rather difficult ones. So many teachers came 
in, only to be disappointed, that we decided 
to pick out a dance which the teacher 
thought difficult, go over the problems with 
her, and suggest cutting certain parts. In- 
variably the teacher found that it was not 
as hard as she thought it to be. She was 
usually satisfied and had so much confidence 
in the library that she came back. Some- 
times she even invited us to see the finished 
product. 

We are more fortunate than many other 
music libraries because although we have a 
very small allotment to spend annually for 
music, under the law which provides for the 
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transfer of second copies of copyright books 
to the public library from the Library of 
Congress, music from their second copy file 
may also be transferred. This, however, js 
not the only way we get music other than 
by purchase. Most people have stored away 
somewhere little piles of music which they 
played as children, or which their children 
played, but do not now use at all. For senti- 
mental reasons they do not wish to discard 
this music, but will gladly give it to the 
library when they learn that it will be pre- 
served there and used. We have been given 
a considerable quantity of music in this way, 

During the period of eighteen months since 
the Music Division was opened, the library 
has added more than five times its original 
amount of cataloged musical compositions 
for orchestra, chamber music, music for 
voice, and for separate instruments. Count- 
ing the uncataloged as well as the cataloged 
material, we now have over 16,000 volumes, 
including history and biography. Of the 
gifts, 1,938 pieces have come from the 
Library of Congress and 2,774 from private 
individuals and music clubs. 

Our circulation has increased very rapidly. 
For the period November, 1934, to March, 
1935, it was 7,568 volumes; for the same 
period in 1935-36 it was 12,380, an increase 
of 4,812 in circulation over the preceding 
year. 

The division is open to the public only 
thirty-one hours a week; and aside from two 
boys who are assigned to us on the NYA 
project for thirty hours a month to shelve 
books, we have only one other person, a 
WPA worker who has been with us only 
during the past two months. As the Music 
Division was started with comparatively 
little money and the funds would have 
eventually run out, there was a real possi- 
bility that the division might have to be 
closed. Fortunately, the librarian and a 
committee of the sponsors, backed by letters 
from other supporters and _ contributors, 
were able to place the need for the division 
before Congress, and in July, 1935, the 
salary of the chief of the division became 4 
part of the regular Congressional appropria- 
tion for library support. This left a part 
of the money originally contributed for that 
salary, which was then used to pay a half- 
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time person who is employed in cataloging 
a part of the accumulated gifts. Such un- 
usually large gifts have been received that 
it would be a pity to have all this material 
backed up on the shelves awaiting its turn 
to be cataloged. Consequently we have kept 
a portion of it in the Music Division. It is 
arranged roughly by instrument and type— 
piano music, two hands; piano music, four 
hands; violin music, quartets, trios, etc. 
Each piece is placed in an envelope which is 
carded and pocketed, and all this material 
is allowed to circulate. This is a great help 
to us, because otherwise we would lose about 
half our circulation. 

The formal cataloging of music is quite 
a problem. ‘There is very little basis for 
judging the way other libraries have done 
certain things. It has been my experience 
that the demands and needs are not exactly 
alike in any two libraries. It is very im- 
portant that the person doing the cataloging 
have some knowledge of music, especially in 
cases where the cataloging is done in a cata- 
log department which has comparatively 
little contact with the music division. It is 
so easy to make music material inaccessible 
unless title and subject analyticals are made, 
and it is so easy to make mistakes when the 
cataloger does not quite understand the 
terminology used on the title page. 

The Music Division is a sort of general 
“news carrier” of all musical events in 
Washington. All announcements are posted 
on a bulletin board and anything of musical 
interest in the newspapers is clipped and 
posted where library readers may see it. 
Sometimes one can make an asset of a thing 
which was first considered a liability. In 
order to give us as much shelf space as 
possible, the shelves in the anteroom on the 
Stairs were built very high. In spite of our 
need we found they were too high for the 
public to reach, and now we are using them 
for display purposes. A book with a clearly 
printed title page or an attractive frontis- 
piece makes an accent if placed so that it is 
easily seen. It is also a good way to adver- 
tise new books, and an excellent way to push 
books which circulate poorly, for somehow 
when you put a book up for display pur- 
poses someone is very likely to want it. In 
this section, which is not supervised, we keep 


the books on musical biography and history, 
as our public is not as likely to require as- 
sistance in finding books of this nature. 

It is here in the stairwell that we always 
have a special display of pictures centering 
around a single composer and his composi- 
tions. We receive definite requests for cer- 
tain types of displays. A popular one 
received over and over again from public 
school music teachers is for pictures of musi- 
cal instruments. They bring their classes 
to see them, and at times we demonstrate 
the instruments on the victrola. If there 
is an art division in the library it is com- 
paratively simple to get pictures, or they 
may be clipped from magazines or news- 
papers, or obtained from companies which 
will send out considerable useful material 
originally designed for advertising. 

Due to the demand for material on the 
different instruments of the orchestra, I de- 
cided to put up as comprehensive a display 
of instruments as possible. If we had space 
it would have been a comparatively simple 
matter to get the instruments themselves by 
borrowing them from the local music stores, 
which would gladly have put on an exhibi- 
tion if there had been glass cases to protect 
the pieces. As we did not have such space 
we had to get the next best thing, and that 
was a collection of pictures of the first men 
of the National Symphony Orchestra. A lo- 
cal newspaper had been running a series of 
these pictures, and was glad to supply us 
with the photographic proofs which showed 
the instruments very plainly and were at- 
tractive for display. Many classes were 
brought to see them, and this winter when 
the program of displays did not include one 
on instruments we received several letters 
from teachers asking us to repeat it. 

The Music Division is only eighteen 
months old; there are many things which 
we hope to have some day which will in- 
crease our usefulness to the public. One of 
the most important things badly needed is 
an auditorium. Much work can be done 
where there is one. We have been trying 
to influence clubs and young people’s or- 
ganizations to have more music on their 
programs of entertainment. If we had an 
auditorium we could encourage them to hold 
their meetings there and to put on better 
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musical programs. We should like also to 
have a sound-proof room for the victrola 
and the collection of records which we will 
get with the money given us by the Carnegie 
Corporation. We also need more staff. But 
it takes time to get these things, and I feel 
sure that at the rate we are going we shall 
continue to grow, and that many, if not most, 
of our dreams will be realized in the future 
as they have been in the past. 


* * * 


The chairman regretted that owing to the 
lateness of the hour the report on “New 
Reference Books for the Art and Music 
Department,” prepared by Effalene Holden 
King, City Library Association, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, had to be omitted, but mem- 
bers were invited to consult the list and 
discuss the titles with Miss King at some 
other time during the week. 

Miss Ohr called the attention of those 
who might be interested to the pamphlet, 
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Sources for reproductions of works of art, 
which had been prepared by the Visual 
Methods Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association, turned over to the Ryer- 
son Library in Chicago for final editing, and 
published as Part II of the April, 1936, 
A. L. A. Bulletin. Mention was also made 
of the lists and display booth of the Otto 
Bettmann Collection of Historical Source 
Illustrations. 

There being no further business to bring 
before the meeting the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee was read and unanimously 
accepted. 


New OFFIcers 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, Gretta Smith, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland; secretary, Jean McK. Murphy, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
New York. 


Louise M. WE tts, Secretary 


Board of Education for Librarianship 


JOINT MEETING WITH LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
AND N. 4.8. L. 


ERTIFICATION of Librarians” 
C was the topic for discussion at an 

open meeting sponsored by the 
League of Library Commissions, the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, and the 
Board of Education for Librarianship on 
Monday afternoon, May 11, at the Seventh 
Street Christian Church. 

H. Marjorie Beal and Ella May Thorn- 
ton, presidents of the league and the 
N. A. S. L., respectively, served as co-chair- 
men with Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of 
the board, who presided and introduced the 
speakers. 

“A Trustee Looks at Certification” was 
the title of the first paper, by Mrs. Bertha 
Trebein Flynn, president, Board of Trus- 


tees, Greene County District Library, 
Xenia, Ohio. 


Mrs. FLtynn’s PAPER 


It is a privilege to come before you today 


to speak briefly from the standpoint of a 
trustee on certification for librarians, not 
because I hope to say anything new on the 
subject, but because I believe in it as a prac- 
tical necessity for the best future of library 
work. 

I am not unaware of the ethical values 
that must be preserved in bringing about a 
better and more uniform standardization of 
training for librarians, or of the varied 
problems of adjustment that are involved in 
the change of system. Great foresight will 
be necessary to safeguard those, who, with- 
out the amount of technical training that the 
new order must require, have given years 
of inestimable service and have in many cases 
meant the very life of a community library 
—and all for inadequate remuneration. The 
important factor of personality must lose 
none of its inalienable right as a new system 
of standards is developed that can be more 
accurately measured. 
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It will be the part of those who work out 
the conditions and details of the better gen- 
eral professional requirement to make wise 
and just provision for crediting experience, 
vision, and understanding of life in the pe- 
riod of transition to a new basis for the 
future. It will be the part of trustees and 
of library-minded citizens to be generally 
better informed in regard to methods and 
purposes and changing frontiers in library 
work, and to function more actively between 
the local library, the local community that 
it serves immediately, and the larger whole 
of which that community is but one healthy 
part. It will be the part of local librarians 
everywhere to follow with clear under- 
standing the development of the new system 
of standardization; to preserve the best in 
local tradition and atmosphere; to cultivate 
at the same time comprehensive vision of the 
wider personal opportunity involved and of 
the increasing scope of library service ade- 
quate for the needs of a growing population, 
whose contacts multiply with each successive 
generation. It will be the part of all to 
realize that adjustment is an inescapable 
factor in all wholesome transition and to 
see to it that the new system comes with as 
little delay as possible, yet not too speedily 
for natural growth. 

The advantages of certification have been 
presented clearly in the course of the past 
year through the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association. It does not seem the 
part of wisdom, therefore, to do more in this 
connection here than to mention some of the 
most outstanding of these prospective gains. 

The future dignity of the librarian’s pro- 
fession depends upon certification. It will 
prove, too, a safe and stable foundation for 
our young people who turn to library work 
as their field of active service. It will tend 
to eliminate sporadic local attempts to es- 
tablish library service on a financial basis 
insufficient for growth. It will afford that 
added strength, that can come only through 
unity, for the development of wider service 
everywhere. It will hasten, therefore, the 
coming of library opportunities to those 
areas of our country now wholly or in part 
without them. It must then help inestimably 
to elevate library service in the United States 
to a degree of general adequacy comparable 


to that reached by some of the European 
nations since the close of the World War. 

General certification will involve, nat- 
urally, higher costs—better salaries, an in- 
crease in the number of staff assistants such 
as to enable the more highly trained execu- 
tives to give time to increasing the scope of 
the work. But in the end the best service is 
the most economical, and an awakened people 
cannot be static. 

Have we not all a part to play in this 
prospective program? Trustees must be more 
than monthly listeners to reports. They 
must be generally—as, fortunately, many 
already are—educators of the public mind in 
the appreciation of books and of trained li- 
brary service; they must try to make it more 
and more possible for their librarians to 
enter vitally into community life, to work 
with their librarians, to be used by them, to 
assist them in spreading the knowledge of 
the new world-wide awakening to the per- 
manent contribution of books to life. 


* * * 


Clarence E. Sherman, Providence Public 
Library, speaking on the topic, “Practical 
Considerations in Securing Legal Certifica- 
tion,” suggested that since certification is a 
matter librarians have been considering for 
thirty years, definite action is needed. As an 
illustration of the practical value of certifica- 
tion, he cited several instances where it 
might have prevented the dismissal of li- 
brarians on the basis of non-residence in 
their communities. 

Mr. Sherman summarized objectives of 
certification as: (1) assurance to the com- 
munity of a reasonably qualified personnel; 
(2) protection of competent employees from 
political interference; (3) establishment of 
standards and definitions for different kinds 
of library work. As obstacles to a rapid 
acceptance of certification he cited: 

1. Failure on the part of librarians and 
trustees to understand why a code of ethics 
is not sufficient protection against political 
interference 

2. Unwillingness on the part of some li- 
brarians who hold prior service certificates 
to sacrifice for the general good of the pro- 
fession the opportunity to move into higher 
positions 
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3. Idea of some trustees that certification 
is a visionary scheme 

4. Notion on the part of the public as re- 
flected in the press that through certification 
“the ‘ins’ are trying to keep the ‘outs’ out” 

Mr. Sherman, in discussing the value of a 
legal over a voluntary certification plan, 
stressed the fact that any informal, or purely 
voluntary plan, will not be generally effec- 
tive in “a job scarce world.” As practical 
ways to obtain necessary education and pub- 
licity, he urged that certification be given 
a place on programs of state library asso- 
ciation meetings, and that every librarian in- 
form himself of the advantages of certifica- 
tion and in turn inform his trustees and 
townspeople and enlist their support. 

The following points, to be considered in a 
program to secure legal certification, were 
enumerated by Mr. Sherman: (1) A certifi- 
cation bill should be as simple as possible, 
preferably in the form of a general enabling 
act providing for a state certification board. 
(2) The personnel of the certification board 
need not necessarily be specified in the law, 
but should include trustees and representa- 
tives of other professions and groups. (3) A 
detailed code should include schemes of li- 
brary service, classification of libraries, types 
of positions, etc. (4) Fixed tenure of office 
should not be identified with certification. 
(5) The continuation of competent libra- 
rianship through certification rather than the 
perpetuation of mediocrity should be 
stressed. (6) Employing bodies should have 
the right to hire and to “fire” certificated 
employees after a fair hearing and review. 
(7) Even the best certification plan must 
have a favorable time for presentation to a 
state legislature. (8) A certification plan 
should be carefully prepared and ready for 
presentation to the legislature upon immedi- 
ate request. 

Wilmer Lee Hall, Virginia State Library, 
read the following paper on “Certification 
of Librarians in Virginia.” 


Mr. HAtw’s PAPEr* 


Certification of librarians in Virginia has 
been discussed for several years, a special 
committee of the Virginia Library Associa- 


* Abridged. 
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tion having been charged with ascertaining 
conditions, investigating the need, discover- 
ing the attitude of librarians, calculating the 
effects of such a policy, and reporting to the 
annual conventions of the Association, with 
recommendations. But although the Vir- 
ginia Library Association considered cer- 
tification at several annual conventions, it 
always deferred action, returning the matter 
to its committee on the subject. Certifica- 
tion was also an important provision in the 
“Library Plan for Virginia,” as submitted to 
the State Library Planning Committee in 
1934 and adopted by that body. The Alexan- 
dria convention of the Virginia Library As- 
sociation, however, was faced with a near 
meeting of the General Assembly of Virginia 
in which library legislation would certainly 
be introduced; perhaps the members had had 
time to make up their minds about certifica- 
tion; perhaps they were influenced by the 
notable spirit of unity and progress which 
prevailed. At any rate, the drafting of a 
certification law was intrusted to the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Virginia Library 
Association which was also charged with the 
duty of codifying the library laws of the 
state for submission to the legislature of 
1936. 

The library law of Virginia had grown in 
a haphazard way during many years, many 
provisions being obsolete, conflicting, or in- 
adequate. A codification of existing library 
law and the enactment of some new laws 
were badly needed. For some months the 
state library had been working toward this 
end, but the adoption of such a program by 
the Virginia Library Association, with fi- 
nancial provision for legal aid, assured the 
support of the librarians of the state and 
the completion of a code which would not 
be doomed on account of technicalities. We 
decided to include in one bill both the pro- 
posed new laws and the codification of the 
existing laws. The texts of the two pro- 
posed new laws which affected librarians 
most vitally (certification and regional li- 
braries) were mimeographed and sent to all 
members of the Virginia Library Associa- 
tion, with requests for criticism and sug- 
gestions. 

In drafting a certification law, we were 
faced with many problems which arose from 
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our inexperience with certification in prac- 
tice, our governmental organization, our 
library situation, and our lack of adminis- 
trative, financial, and other resources for 
making such a law effective. It was hardly 
necessary for us to be reminded that we 
should formulate a brief, general law 
omitting the rules and regulations which we 
did not know in advance, and giving our 
certificating authority full and broad power 
to adopt detailed requirements and to raise 
standards progressively. 

As to a certificating authority, we had to 
consider that the reorganization of the state 
government a few years ago had, as one of 
its objects, the elimination of numerous 
boards and commissions, and that the crea- 
tion of a new board might not be viewed 
with favor by the legislature and the gover- 
nor. Yet there existed no governmental 
machinery for administering a certification 
law for public librarians. There was no 
officially designated head of the public library 
system of Virginia and no legal means of 
supervising such a system or exercising even 
a measure of state control. Although the 
state library (including its Extension Di- 
vision which is concerned with library ex- 
tension work in the state) might unofficially 
and by sufferance be regarded as the head of 
our public library system, it had only the 
right of friendly codperation; nor did it 
seem practicable at this time to give the state 
library such authority, nor possible to in- 
crease its resources to the extent where such 
authority could be exercised effectively. 
After all, a special board seemed the best 
solution and, as such boards were still occa- 
sionally constituted by law, we had prece- 
dent as well as justification for its legal 
creation. 

We selected the recently enacted law of 
the State of Washington as a working model, 
changing and modifying the text according 
to our interpretation of our particular situa- 
tion, and according to the suggestions and 
criticism which a tentative draft elicited. 

In regard to constituting the board, it 
seemed to our committee that it should be 
small, as in the case of the Washington 
law, in order to act effectively and to reduce 
expenses for which no appropriation might 
be provided. As in the Washington law, 


we provided for a board of three to include, 
ex officio, the state librarian, but, as he 
would be the only continuing member and 
as it was desirable to centralize records and 
procedure in the state agency which is, at 
least nominally, the head of our library sys- 
tem, we stipulated that he should serve as 
secretary of the board. We had in Vir- 
ginia no official position commensurate with 
that of the executive officer of the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship of the University of 
Washington. It seemed to us that a law 
affecting librarians so closely should be ad- 
ministered by librarians and that the par- 
ticipation of the Virginia Library Association 
in naming the two other members would 
not only assure the appointment of inter- 
ested persons on the basis of professional 
qualifications but would also secure the con- 
fidence and support of our librarians. It 
was therefore provided that two other Ji- 
brarians should be appointed by the governor 
for three years from a list of five nominated 
by the Executive Committee of the Virginia 
Library Association. 

It was stipulated that the members of 
the board should serve without salary. In 
regard to the powers of the board, we pro- 
vided that not only should it have authority 
to establish rules and regulations for its own 
government and procedure and prescribe 
and hold examinations to test the qualifica- 
tions of those seeking certificates, as in the 
Washington law, but also that it should have 
definite authority to establish grades of cer- 
tificates, and that it might require the sub- 
mission of credentials in lieu of examinations 
to establish qualifications for certificates. 
The latter stipulations were to assure that 
the authority “to establish rules and regula- 
tions for its own government and procedure” 
would not be construed to limit the func- 
tion of establishing necessary grades of 
certificates and the qualifications for them; 
and that the submission of credentials in 
lieu of examinations would effect economy 
of time, labor, and money so necessary to 
a board without funds and without adequate 
machinery for operation, as well as comport 
with our ideas of a simplified beginning for 
certification in Virginia. 

Considering that certification would have 
no reasonable application to the smallest li- 
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braries, we made the law effective in political 
subdivisions of over five thousand population 
for the reason that this is the legal require- 
ment for our cities of the second class. 
Our certification law does not apply to all 
types of tax-supported libraries. Owing to 
governmental organization in Virginia, it 
was not practicable to undertake the codi- 
fication of laws relating to state law li- 
braries (under the control of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals) and the school libraries 
(under the control of the State Board of 
Education). The State Board of Education 
has long been certificating teachers, including 
teacher librarians. As a penalty, we pro- 
vided that no public funds should be paid 
to libraries failing to comply with this law. 
Many will wonder why we provided that 
each applicant for a librarian’s certificate 
should pay a fee of $1, that money paid as 
fees should be deposited with the state treas- 
urer, and that all necessary expenses of the 
board should be paid from appropriations 
to the state library. We considered it 
hazardous to include any appropriation in 
our library code, and it is contrary to Vir- 
ginia law and policy to set up special funds 
for special purposes. It is our intention to 
seek provision for the expenses of the board 
in the next appropriation for the state li- 
brary, based on the expenditures of the board 
and the fees received. Meanwhile we hope 
to have few expenses, that the libraries sup- 
plying members of the board will pay travel- 
ing expenses to a few necessary meetings 
and the cost of correspondence, and that 
printing will not amount to a great deal. 
Virginia therefore has a compulsory law 
for the certification of librarians, applicable 
to the larger libraries supported by public 
funds (with the exception of law libraries 
and school libraries), providing for a cer- 
tification board on the basis of professional 
qualifications and interest; giving such board 
full and broad authority to adopt rules and 
regulations and to issue such grades of cer- 
tificates as it may see fit; providing for the 
certification before July 1, 1937, of librarians 
in service; requiring that after July 1, 1937, 
the libraries affected shall appoint to all 
vacant and new professional positions only 
persons who, prior to installation, hold cer- 
tificates issued by the board; assuring the 


continued employment of librarians in sery. 
ice; and providing for the certification of 
those in non-tax-supported libraries. Aj. 
ready we recognize, through subsequent 
study of certification, some conspicuous fail- 
ures in drafting this law. I should like to 
emphasize, to those contemplating a certifi. 
cation law, a long and careful consideration 
of the proposed legislation and its relation 
to the library situation. 

Having this certification law, all of our 
troubles now lie before us. We have seem- 
ingly an autocratic board which renders no 
report of its activities and from whose de. 
cisions there is no appeal; but it will have 
to function practically without funds and 
without definite meetings. It will operate 
in a state where there is no civil service, 
where libraries are independent of any cen- 
tralized control or supervision, where much 
essential information is lacking. Will it 
have serious difficulties in enforcing its rules 
and practices and the penalty provided by 
the law? It is generally assumed that any 
tentative scheme will first be tested theoret- 
ically by application to various types of 
libraries, that it will be given the fullest 
publicity in order to provide opportunity for 
criticism and suggestions, and that it will 
be fitted to actual conditions. 

In investigating certification in other 
states, we find a variety of plans applying 
to various types of libraries, based on all 
degrees of general education, professional 
education, and experience, providing that 
librarians may qualify under a variety of 
conditions. Certificates are professional, 
permanent, prior service, temporary, limited; 
some are only permits for workers. These 
qualify for all kinds of positions in libraries 
of various types: chief librarians, executives 
or administrators, special or supervisory as- 
sistants, heads of. departments, general as- 
sistants, senior assistants, junior assistants, 
workers. There are provisions for advance- 
ment from a lower to a higher grade certifi- 
cate; for temporary exemptions, renewals, 
validations, credits, etc. 

Having adopted a classification of li- 
braries, our next problem will be that of 
classifying positions in such libraries to de- 
termine what positions are certifiable in 
order that the rules to be adopted may state 
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the type of position for which each grade 
of certificate qualifies the holder. Having 
graded libraries arbitrarily shall we not have 
to adopt also an arbitrary classification of 
positions? Shall we not have to adopt arbi- 
trary definitions for the purposes of certifi- 
cation ? 

Although our law does not contemplate 
any invasion of the school library field, the 
situation is complicated by the fact that 
many school librarians will doubtless seek 
certificates under our law. Those having 
professional qualifications would automati- 
cally be eligible but should school library 
experience only qualify them for advance- 
ment to higher grade certificates? What 
about the certification of school librarians 
in the development of larger unit libraries 
which should include service to schools? As 
our board may issue certificates to qualified 
librarians who are serving in all types of 
libraries, including librarians in other than 
publicly supported institutions who may de- 
sire such professional recognition, would it 
be advisable to stimulate the entrance of 
such librarians into the scheme by certifi- 
cating them on the same basis as those now 
in service until July 1, 1937, after which 
time they would be eligible only on the basis 
of professional qualifications with the ex- 
perience necessary for particular grades of 
certificates? If non-resident librarians pre- 
sent certificates issued by the proper authori- 
ties of other states requiring the certification 
of librarians, should our board evaluate and 
accept such certificates in lieu of correspond- 
ing grades in this state, or should it issue 
its own certificates of corresponding grades? 
Shall we not have to devise a common test, 
or series of tests, for all grades of certifi- 
cates; adopt a system of credits for experi- 
ence, education, special training, etc.; 
compute equivalents; evaluate professional 
training ? 

What shall be our plan of organization 
for a certification scheme; what rules and 
practices shall we adopt for the certification 
of librarians? While the chief purpose 
should be, of course, the protection of our 
library system from the future employment 
of incapable persons and the recognition of 
competence, we must provide for the recog- 
nition of librarians in service. An applicant 


for a certificate is entitled to the fullest 
credit for every qualification for library 
work he may possess. Should we provide 
for the special recognition of unusual merit, 
demonstrated ability, or satisfactory experi- 
ence by issuing certificates based primarily 
on formal professional training to librarians 
in service who lack such qualifications? We 
need graded certificates, but may we not 
avoid temporary certificates with their bur- 
den of renewals? 

With a tentative plan for certificates in 
mind, we will wish to test it by applying 
it theoretically to positions and personnel in 
various types of libraries through the co- 
operation of interested librarians. Of course 
we shall have to meet difficulties and make 
adjustments. Our problem then will be to 
secure adequate and dependable information 
for the classification of positions and the 
determination of personal qualifications. 
Shall we try to elicit such information by 
questionnaires requiring detailed reports 
from affected libraries and from the persons 
concerned? While the board must retain 
final determination as to the number and 
identity of certifiable positions in any library, 
may we not require each head librarian to 
originate such classification in a manner to 
reveal the degrees of technical and admin- 
istrative responsibility of each position? May 
we not then be prepared to issue a prior 
service certificate (to be clearly distinguished 
from a professional certificate) to each per- 
son holding a position classified by the li- 
brarian as professional unless the incumbent 
applies to the board, in such form as the 
board may specify, and establishes qualifica- 
tions for a professional certificate? In con- 
sideration of his staff positions, would it 
not be a disadvantage for a head librarian 
to underrate or overrate such positions in 
view of the fact that if new positions should 
be given a professional rating at the time 
of their creation, such positions would not 
admit the appointment of one not eligible 
to certification; and if given a non-profes- 
sional rating in order to admit the appoint- 
ment of an otherwise ineligible applicant, 
they could not afterwards be raised to a 
professional grade rating without meeting 
the certification requirements of the law and 
the board? 
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These are some of the problems, as I see 
them, which will face our certification board 
when the law becomes effective and the 
board assumes office about July 1, 1936. 


* * * 


Ruth L. Theobald, supervisor of public 
school libraries in Kentucky, followed with 
a paper on “Practical Considerations in Se- 
curing Legal Certification for School Li- 
brarians.” 


Miss THEOBALD’s PAPER 


Any state plan for the certification of 
school librarians must of necessity take exist- 
ing conditions into account. There are four 
possible factors in any state-wide situation, 
any or all of which may influence the direc- 
tion in which certification for school li- 
brarians would proceed: 

1. Since all states have some system of 
certificating school officers, school laws and 
regulations of the state board of education 
regarding the certification of school em- 
ployees' may already have dictated the 
method of certificating school librarians. It 
follows that a definite tradition may exist 
with regard to certification. 

2. Since the state must safeguard school 
funds, it may feel obliged to protect these 
funds through the exercise of its authority 
to certificate all school employees. 

3. Such certification must take cognizance 
of existing standards for school libraries. 

4. It is generally true that the school li- 
brary personnel of any state will include 
both part-time and full-time librarians. The 
part-time, that is, teacher-librarians, will 
certainly be required to hold teaching cer- 
tificates. 

These factors having been taken into ac- 
count, three possibilities exist for the certifi- 
cation of school librarians, namely: 

1. By departments or boards of education 

2. By a special board established for the 
purpose of certificating all librarians 


3. By both 


1 For example, the Kentucky School Code of 1934 
contains this provision: “The certification of all 
superintendents, principals, teachers, supervisors, at- 
tendance officers, and other administrative, super- 
visory, or instructional employees (of a public or 
common school) shall be vested in the State Board 
of Education. ...” S 


Section 4502-1, Kentucky Stat- 
utes. 
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Certain advantages may result from the 
certification of school librarians by depart. 
ments or boards of education. Paramount 
among these for the individual is in all likelj- 
hood the question of the salary schedule, 
If educational authorities certificate the 
school librarian (1) on the basis of training 
equivalent to that of the teacher, and (2) 
as a librarian, thus conferring official recog. 
nition upon the qualifications requisite for 
such a position, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that salary equalization for teachers 
and school librarians would proceed with 
maximum rapidity. At present the full-time 
school librarian too often receives a smaller 
salary. Machinery for the certification of 
school employees is already in existence, and 
the necessary processes as a consequence are 
definitely mapped out. The school admin- 
istrator may be kept in closer touch with 
the school library if the librarian is certif- 
cated by the school authorities. Perhaps 
the greatest argument for certification by 
these agencies, however, is the strong prob- 
ability that this procedure would protect 
standards, certainly with regard to the train- 
ing of the librarian. 

If school librarians are certificated by a 
board for the certification of all librarians 
within the state, individuals may feel that 
they have a closer connection with the li- 
brary profession; and schools and_ public 
libraries may be kept in closer touch with 
one another. It is obvious that a sympathetic 
increase in understanding between school 
and public library regarding the aims, poli- 
cies, and activities of the other could not be 
otherwise than helpful. 

Where the school librarian is certificated 
from both sides, additional expense for the 
individual would result, since fees are as 4 
rule required for the securing of certificates. 
Any duplication of the requirements for the 
issuance of certificates might make the 
double certification seem unnecessary. If 
the requirements differed materially, the 
value of the certification program as a whole 
might be impaired. 

The consensus of opinion in Kentucky is 
that school librarians should be certificated 
by departments or boards of education. 
Teacher-librarians are certificated as teach- 
ers, with library training indicated as 4 
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teaching field. While perhaps not ideal, this 
procedure seems feasible in the light of pres- 
ent conditions. Proposed curricula for the 
issuance of certificates to full-time school 
librarians have recently been formulated. 
These curricula have the approval of vari- 
ous persons who have been charged with the 
setting up of a certification program for 
public librarians of the state. School library 
standards and the welfare of librarians now 
in service have received due consideration. 
The curricula are ready for the action of 
the Council on Public Higher Education, and 
we believe they will be adopted. 

The following paragraphs summarize the 
philosophy which underlies the certification 
program just described. 

A certificate issued by public authority to 
a person who performs public service and 
who draws compensation from public reve- 
nues, constitutes legal evidence that the 
holder possesses the necessary qualifications 
to perform the particular service he has been 
employed to perform. Public authority is 
interested only in whether the person cer- 
tificated is qualified to render the service. 
Certificates to all school employees, whether 
they be full-time teachers or full-time li- 
brarians, should be issued upon the basis of 
the completion of curricula designed for 
teaching or for holding a position as li- 
brarian. In order that qualified persons may 
be available as teachers or as librarians in 
the school, qualified persons should organize 
and recommend the curricula for the train- 
ing of teachers or librarians; and the regu- 
larly established certificating authorities 
should issue certificates to those who meet 
the requirements so recommended. In or- 
der to be certain that curricula for the is- 
suance of certificates to school librarians 
shall meet the needs of prospective school 
librarians, the committee recommending the 
curricula for this purpose should be com- 
posed largely of school librarians. 

If the above principles are followed, they 
will (1) prevent the establishment of addi- 
tional machinery and promote codrdination, 
(2) tend to safeguard library standards, and 
(3) increase the understanding that should 
exist between librarians and other school 
employees. 

* * * 
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Charles H. Stone offered practical sug- 
gestions for certification of college and uni- 
versity librarians in a paper to be published 
later in the Bulletin. 

The general discussion, which followed 
the prepared papers, was participated in by 
Randolph W. Church, Virginia State Li- 
brary; Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State 
College Library; Harold F. Brigham, Louis- 
ville Public Library; Charles H. Compton, 
St. Louis Public Library; Frank L. Tolman, 
New York Library Extension Division; 
Mabel R. Gillis, California State Library; 
Eleanor Herrmann, St. Paul Public Library; 
Porter Paddock, trustee, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Illinois; H. Marjorie Beal, 
North Carolina State Library Commission; 
Carleton B. Joeckel, University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School; Katharine H. 
Wead, Connecticut State Public Library 
Committee, Hartford; Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Sherman. 

It was suggested that: (1) Librarianship 
and other professions would benefit if mem- 
bership on certification boards included per- 
sons outside of the profession, primarily to 
forestall criticism of “a closed corporation.” 
(2) A voluntary certification scheme is worth 
while in states where a compulsory one 
may not be feasible; in others, it may serve 
as a means to educate people to the idea of 
certification, and it tends to encourage the 
employment of qualified persons. (3) A cer- 
tification law should provide as a penalty 
that state aid be withheld from a non-com- 
plying library. (4) “Teeth” in a law are 
necessary but should not antagonize employ- 
ing bodies. (5) It would be wiser to lay 
aside certification activities rather than to 
arouse antagonism. (6) Requirements should 
receive a liberal interpretation and as few 
requirements for specific positions should be 
included as possible. (7) Equivalents for 
professional training should be provided in 
both voluntary and compulsory certification 
plans but the determination of equivalents 
by examination is difficult and often ineffec- 
tive. (8) School librarians, including those 
certificated by state departments of educa- 
tion, who wish to be included in the general 
library certification plan should be provided 
for. (9) Librarians in service must be pro- 
vided for in any certification plan. 
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State aid in relation to certification was 
discussed with Mr. Joeckel’s suggestion that 
it is desirable to connect the two and pos- 
sibly regional service also, despite individual 
difficulties in passing legislation. Mr. Brig- 
ham stated that while the preparation of a 
plan of certification is a tremendous under- 
taking, its delay is retarding library progress 
in Kentucky through lack of a stimulus for 
improvement of personnel. He recommended 
a study of the relation of schemes of library 
service and grading to personnel and classi- 
fication, also the relationship of the latter 
to certification. He suggested that libraries 
need a “measuring stick” to evaluate per- 
sonnel and service, and urged trustees to co- 
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operate actively with librarians 
promotion of certification. 

Some questions raised for further con. 
sideration were: What opportunities will be 
provided for promotion of the holders of 
prior service certificates? Can state certifica- 
tion supersede local municipal civil service? 
How small a community can effectively be 
subject to certification requirements? 

The value of certification was accepted 
without question but the problems connected 
with making it a reality were considered 
subjects for thoughtful deliberation. Mr. 
Tolman suggested that all certification ma- 
terial should be organized on the simplest 
basis of administrative efficiency. 


in the 


JOINT MEETING WITH PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


“Practical Experience in the Education of 
Librarians” was the topic for discussion at 
a joint open meeting of the Professional 
Training Section and the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, Tuesday morning, 
May 12, in the Seventh Street Christian 
Church. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the board, 
introduced Marie M. Hostetter, chairman 
of the section, who read the following paper 
on “Library Experience before Professional 
Library Education: A Summary of the 
Recommendations and Requirements of Li- 
brary Schools.” 


Miss Hostettrer’s PAPER 


Our discussion of the relation of library 
experience to professional training may well 
be prefaced by an inquiry into the position 
of library schools upon the subject. This 
summary is based solely upon statements 
about library experience found in print in 
the catalogs of the library schools accredited 
by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. As a rule these catalogs merely state 
the recommendation or the requirement; 
only occasionally do they present the reasons 
underlying the specification. We hope, how- 
ever, that this morning the discussion to 
follow presentation of the subject will sur- 
vey the many factors involved in the con- 
clusions reached by the library schools about 
the contribution of library experience to pro- 
fessional education. 


An analysis of the catalog statements re- 
veals a lack of unanimity of opinion among 
library schools on the subject of library ex- 
perience. In fact, on the basis of their prac- 
tice in regard to pre-professional library 
experience, the accredited library schools 
may be divided into three distinct groups. 

The first group, the largest, assembles 
fourteen library schools which do not specify 
preliminary experience. Omission of the 
subject does not necessarily indicate that 
these schools attach no value to library ex- 
perience; some of them recognize library 
experience when it is necessary to limit ad- 
missions or when an occasional exception 
to admission requirements must be made. 
When admissions must be limited, preference 
is sometimes given to “those whose college 
record and library experience rank highest.” 
Again admission is denied to those persons 
“under twenty or over thirty-five years of 
age who have not had considerable library 
experience ;” in general library schools show 
an inclination to decline admission to per- 
sons “over thirty-five years of age unless 
they are of exceptional ability and have had 
successful experience in libraries of recog- 
nized standing,” or unless the “applicants 
hold responsible library positions.”” We know 
little enough about exceptions to regulations 
for admissions, but we hope we may learn 
more through the general discussion to which 
everyone is urged to contribute this mort- 
ing. 
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The second largest group of library 


schools having similar recommendations 
about library experience represents six 
schools. ‘The catalogs of these six merely 


recommend library experience; in some in- 
stances it is said to be “highly desirable but 
not required for admission.” The length of 
the experience recommended ranges from an 
indefinite recommendation to two months; 
one school recommends one month. Another 
reommends that “applicants familiarize 
themselves with library routines and terms, 
either through practice in a near-by library 
or by reading.” One library school makes 
an urgent appeal for library experience as 
follows: “Previous experience in library 
work is so great an advantage to those tak- 
ing the course, and so many of the students 
come from library positions, that all inex- 
perienced applicants are urged to secure op- 
portunity to do practical work in some 
library before the beginning of the school 
year.’ Another school also cites the reason 
for its recommendation: “At least two 
months’ experience in a library approved by 
the school is advised. . . . The students are 
expected to have worked in libraries of 
various types and sizes. Such try-out ex- 
perience not only serves as a further basis 
for estimating the student’s aptitude for 
librarianship, but helps to familiarize him 
with library practices, and to make easier 
his initiation into professional groups.” 

The third and last group consists of five 
library schools which require library experi- 
ence as a prerequisite to admission. This 
requirement specifies variously two weeks, 
one month, or two months. 

One school requiring two weeks of ex- 
perience also specifies that “every student 
will be required to work for one week, un- 
der supervision in one of the libraries (of 
the city in which the school is located) as 
Preparation for the study of circulation work 
in public libraries.” While this latter re- 
quirement may be in the nature of “practice 
work” during professional training, never- 
theless it has orientation value which is one 
of the obvious reasons for experience before 
admission to library school. 

Another library school which requires a 
month’s preliminary work in an approved 
library also notes that “practical work in an 
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approved library, preferably in a public li- 
brary for a year or more before entering a 
library school, is very desirable. This ex- 
perience tests the student’s aptitude for li- 
brary work, and gives a knowledge of library 
terms and a familiarity with library proc- 
esses. It makes a student eager for, and 
appreciative of, what the library school has 
to offer.” 

Briefly, then, fourteen schools require no 
preliminary library experience; six do not 
specify but recommend such experience, and 
five definitely require it for admission. 


* * * 


Ethel Marion Fair, Library School, New 
Jersey College for Women, discussed ex- 
perience before professional training from 
the point of view of the director of a library 
school that includes preliminary experience 
in its requirements for admission. She 
stated that as the New Jersey College for 
Women Library School is in touch with 
prospective students for at least one year 
before their admission, during their under- 
graduate days in the college, a close codpera- 
tion results with the libraries conducting 
practice work. The libraries pay the pros- 
pective students no salaries except where the 
policy of any one institution forbids such an 
arrangement. The students submit a de- 
tailed report on their experience but no 
report is requested of the library. The 
principal reasons cited for requiring pre- 
liminary experience were: each student 
throughout the school year becomes familiar 
with various libraries and types of service 
through reports and conversations with other 
students; also the student soon learns to 
know the reasons for library service, not 
merely library methods and techniques. 

Charles C. Williamson, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, stated that 
while preliminary experience is not required 
of candidates for the degree at the School of 
Library Service, it is recommended for them 
and is required of candidates for the certifi- 
cate. A small proportion of the applicants 
for the degree course lack experience and 
admission of some students has been de- 
ferred until they have gained it. 

In his opinion those students without 
experience are somewhat handicapped in 
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their professional study and are likely to 
make slightly poorer grades than those with 
experience. He summarized the returns 
from a questionnaire submitted by the school 
to its graduates as indicating a decided dif- 
ference of opinion on the value of prelimi- 
nary experience. Advantages cited by some 
were that it helped a young person intelli- 
gently to select his profession and that it 
familiarized him with library terminology 
and smoothed his path in library school. It 
was suggested that preliminary experience 
would aid the school in eliminating misfits 
and that if it were required of all applicants, 
much preliminary instruction could be 
omitted. Disadvantages cited were that pre- 
liminary experience often consists of dull, 
routine work, is a mere waste of time, an 
actual handicap to some students, and diffi- 
cult to obtain in uniformity. It was sug- 
gested that experience, if required, would 
eliminate a proportion of good students who 
go directly into library school from college 
and that the need for it could be eliminated 
by segregating in the classroom the experi- 
enced students from the inexperienced. 

Lucille Wickersham, Senior High School 
Library, Pontiac, Michigan, read the fol- 
lowing paper on “The Junior Member’s 
Point of View.” 


Miss WICKERSHAM’S PAPER 


The eleventh annual report of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, published in 
June, 1935, states that “at present the gen- 
eral emphasis in selection is on young people 
of high scholarship who possess also those 
personal qualities of alertness, interest in 
people and in reading, imagination, and ini- 
tiative which indicate an ability to bring the 
library, of whatever type, into close relation 
with the affairs of its community.” 

As one of the junior members, I have 
been asked to make a few remarks on this 
general topic of practical experience in the 
education of librarians, using my own ex- 
perience as a background. My practical 
experience, which is in one way unique, con- 
sisted of six years of classroom teaching in 
junior and senior high schools, with the 
subjects including music, Latin, English, and 
the social studies; a brief time spent working 
in a government office in Washington; and 
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a few weeks in a public library before enter- 
ing a school of library science. Since my 
experience in library work after receiving 
my degree has been gained in educational 
institutions—a state teachers college and a 
large high school—my remarks will pertain 
largely to school work. 

Realizing, as I do, the complete disap- 
proval of educators toward the idea of us- 
ing the teaching profession as a_ stepping 
stone for other work—and in defense of 
those people who have left teaching for li- 
brary work, may I say that they were not 
all failures as teachers as many librarians 
imply—I believe the teaching experience 
quite as important in the preparation of the 
school librarian as the formal library train- 
ing. Even with the teaching background, 
it is often difficult for the librarian to adjust 
herself and her organization to the demands 
of a complex school organization, the de- 
mands of a teaching staff, and the importance 
of appealing to the high school student on a 
level he understands. Unless the librarian 
has had the responsibility for her own group; 
for supplying materials for her classroom 
work and extra curriculum work; for main- 
taining her own discipline; and has known 
the value of a good school library or the 
hardships of meager resources, she may find 
her point of view in striking contrast to that 
of the teaching staff. I believe this applies 
also to college librarians. 

Keeping in mind the emphasis the board 
has expressed, what can young people who 
have been employed since college in news- 
paper work, department stores, offices, teach- 
ing, and government work contribute to the 
library and its community? In no way 
would I want to diminish the important 
contribution of young people who have 
planned through college to enter the library 
profession, for they without doubt have an 
idealism and devotion to their work, and 
an intense regard for scholarship that the 
other people may lack. However, those 
entering schools of library science with 
previous vocational experiences may have 
learned lessons in dealing with the public; 
in knowing the public’s needs and what the 
library can contribute; in codperating with 
both the library staff and the public; in 
methods of advertising the library; in wider 
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interests ; in handling difficult discipline prob- 
lems and individuals; in more efficient busi- 
ness methods; in economy of effort; in mak- 
ing the most of routine that enthusiastic 
people just out of college think deadly. The 
influence of these people can surely make 
the library a much more vital part of the 
community it serves. 

In considering the question of library ex- 
perience before formal library training, I 
can only express my own opinion, which is 
that the student who has had experience in 
a well organized library is fortunate; but 
that the student who is an intelligent user 
of the library and has also had some con- 
tact with the non-academic world may be a 
more stimulating student and a greater as- 
set to the library profession. 


* * * 


Helen T. Ziegler, Public Library, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, summarized the returns 
from a questionnaire submitted to the Junior 
Members Round Table group in 1929 as 
approving preliminary experience and ex- 
pressing the opinion of junior members that 
more practical experience was needed by 
many faculty members. 

In the general discussion of the subject 
Paul North Rice, New York University Li- 
braries, Francis L. D. Goodrich, College of 
the City of New York Library, Carl Vitz, 
Toledo Public Library, Flora B. Roberts, 
Kalamazoo Public Library, and Maud van 
Buren, Public Library, Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, as administrators of university, college, 
and public libraries, spoke of the value of 
preliminary experience in candidates for po- 
sitions. Mr. Vitz mentioned also the im- 
portance to a student of a special subject 
knowledge. Donald B. Gilchrist, Univer- 
sity of Rochester Library, suggested that 
the majority of men in library service had 
preliminary experience in college and uni- 
versity libraries as student assistants. 
Phineas L. Windsor, University of Illinois 
Library School, considered previous experi- 
ence unnecessary as library school instructors 
should be responsible for presenting the rudi- 
ments of library work to their students. 
Frank K. Walter, Division of Library 
Instruction, University of Minnesota, ques- 
tioned the desirability of requiring prelimi- 
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nary experience at this time when library 
schools have an unusually large number of 
applications, including many from _ exper- 
ienced persons. 


Lisrary INTERNSHIP 


Internship, or library experience follow- 
ing professional training, was the subject of 
a paper by Wyllis E. Wright, New York 
Public Library, which reviewed a proposed 
plan of library training and internship out- 
lined in his paper read at the New York-— 
New England Regional Library Conference, 
September, 1935, and published in the Li- 
brary Journal, October 15, 1935, under the 
title, “Internship in Library Education.” 

Mr. Vitz, leading the discussion of Mr. 
Wright’s paper, suggested that internship be 
considered from several points of view: (1) 
the library school interested in its students; 
(2) the student interested in professional 
development; (3) the administrator con- 
sidering the welfare of his staff and the 
finances of his institution. He thought that 
in large libraries especially a year is not long 
enough for internship and that interns should 
be given sufficient time to benefit from work- 
ing under a particular librarian, not to learn 
technical processes only. He considered 
compensation a secondary consideration for 
the intern and suggested that a library af- 
fording opportunities in specialization should 
have a particular appeal to interns. 

Mr. Goodrich reported an experiment 
with two graduates of Columbia University 
School of Library Service which proved that 
although the work of the interns was above 
criticism, internship was too costly for the 
college. 

Blanche Prichard McCrum, Washington 
and Lee University Library, explained the 
policy of the university in generously pro- 
viding leaves of absence for library training 
and for staff members who wish to specialize 
in some type of library service. She sug- 
gested that superior college students in cer- 
tain subject fields be given an opportunity 
to do bibliographical work in the library 
and be used as interns while regular staff 
members are on leave for professional study. 

Louis J. Bailey, Queens Borough Public 
Library, explained the experience program 
of that library, which includes three years 
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of experience in various departments. Each 
staff member, upon his appointment, selects 
the field of work in which he wishes to 
specialize and is given a graduated program 
in the ensuing years. 

Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, favored practice work fol- 
lowing library school over preliminary ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Windsor suggested that the word 
“internship” is not correctly descriptive of 
library service, and feared that low salaries 
paid to interns would tend to lower the 
salary scale in the libraries codperating in 
the plan. 

Helen Gordon Stewart, Carnegie Demon- 
stration Public Library Commission of 
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British Columbia, was of the opinion that 
regional and county libraries must train 
young people and that low salaries in county 
libraries would permit an internship, pro- 
vided the interns were members of the 
regular staff and received assignments ac- 
cording to a pre-arranged plan for advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Metcalf questioned whether a second 
year of study would be spent to better ad- 
vantage in a library school or in a library, 
He thanked those who had contributed to 
the program and asked that the subject of 
experience before and after professional 
training be considered an open one for fur- 
ther deliberation and discussion. 

Anita M. Hostetter, Secretary 


Board of Education Librarians and Librarians 
of Teachers ‘Rooms 


HE breakfast meeting of this group, 

at Richmond, May 14, for informal 

discussion, was the first held at an 
annual A. L. A. conference. The initial 
meeting of the group took place as a luncheon 
gathering at the Midwinter Conference in 
Chicago last December, as was reported in 
the February Bulletin, page 96. 

The discussion at Richmond centered 
around the need for curriculum exchange 
and how it can be brought about, since 
prices vary greatly and school systems are 


very insistent upon watching the finances 
of exchange. 

The need for a list of school board and 
teachers room libraries was cited and a 
tentative plan to compile one was initiated. 

It was decided to hold a similar meeting 
of this group at the coming Midwinter Con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
in Chicago, and Mrs. Dilla MacBean, Board 
of Education Library, Chicago, was chosen 
to arrange for and preside at this meeting. 

ApaAH F, Wuitcomps, Acting Secretary 


Business and Technology Section 


HE meeting of the Business and 
Technology Section was held Tues- 
day afternoon, May 12, at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, Nancy H. Todd, Indianapolis 
Public Library, presiding. Three papers 
were presented. 

“Investment Information for the Public,” 
by Rose L. Vormelker, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, has been printed in the July Bulletin. 
The bibliography, because of its length and 
limited space in news issues of the 


Bulletin, is given in full in these proceedings. 


Sources OF INVESTMENT INFORMATION 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
HOW TO READ THE FINANCIAL PAGE 

Jordan, D. F. Reading the financial page. 
1934. In his Investments. 3rd ed. p. 35% 
70. 

Stabler, C. N. The financial section of a 
newspaper. Published by New York Her- 
ald Tribune, 1935. 
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BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY SECTION 649 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Couchman, C. B. Balance sheet; its pre- 
paration, content, and interpretation. New 
York, Journal of Accountancy, Incorporated, 
1924. 288p. 

Explains use of the balance-sheet in business. 
Forms and arrangements of balance-sheets, the facts 
to be included, and the meaning of the classifica- 
tions in the balance-sheets are presented. 


Daniels, M. B. Corporation financial 
statements. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1934. I13Ip. 

Brief, critical survey of financial statement prac- 
tice based upon a detailed examination of published 
annual reports of 294 corporations. States that pub- 
lished reports constitute the only means available 
to investors to judge for themselves the success of 
the enterprise in which they have made investments. 


Gilman, Stephen. Analyzing financial 
statements. New York, Ronald Press, 1934. 

Readable discussion of the various kinds of 
analyses that must be made in order to learn what 
is happening in a business. Emphasizes the methods 
that may be used to interpret earnings, solvency, 
balance-sheets, sales, and merchandising policies. 


Gregory, H. E. Accounting reports in 
business management. New York, Ronald 
Press, 1928. 445p. Bibliography. 

Primarily for comptrollers, financial man- 
agers, and corporation directors. Concerned with 
analyzing the balance-sheet, the profit and loss state- 
ment, operating statements, and other business 
teports which measure the efficiency of a business 
enterprise. 


Guthmann, H. G. The analysis of finan- 
cial statements. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1935. 584p. Bibliography. 

Revised edition of a book first published in 1925. 
Analyzes and interprets financial statements. The 
text is divided into two main parts: (1) general 
principles of analysis, (2) consideration of particular 
types of statements, as those of public utility com- 
panies, industrial corporations, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and holding companies. 


Meredith, Spencer. What the figures 
mean. New York, Appleton-Century, 1935. 
79p. 


“A clear and concise treatment on the interpre- 
tation of a corporation balance-sheet and income ac- 
count. Unusually useful.’ 


Wall, Alexander and Duning, R. W. 
Analyzing financial statements. New York, 


American Institution of Banking, 1930. 368p. 
Textbook offering specific training in the analysis 


of financial statements from the point of view of 
the bank’s loaning officer. Deals with the analysis 
of statements as an index to capital, capacity, and 
character. Divided into three sections: (1) deals 
with accounting, (2) the interpretation of the bal- 
ance-sheet, (3) presents credit department functions 
and methods of securing credit information. 


. Ratio analysis of financial state- 
ments. New York, Harper, 1928. 353p. 


Provides definite methods of analysis. Is of value 
to the business administrator as well as to the 
credit man. 


INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


Badger, R. E. and Guthmann, H. G. In- 
vestment principles and practices. Rev. ed. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1936. 987p. 
Bibliography. 

Main outline of the text, covering the investment 
field, has not been changed in this new edition, but 
much material has been added, covering not only 
the depression but the period preceding it. 

A valuable feature is the series of common stock 
studies which have been augmented. The present 
book also considers the many economic and legal 
changes which have especially affected railroads, 


banks, utilities, and insurance companies during the 
last few years. 


Baer, J. B. and Woodruff, G. P. Com- 
modity exchanges. New York, Harper, 
1935. 319p. Bibliography. 

This edition, called the third, differs in no respect 
from the original edition. A comprehensive study 
of commodity exchanges. It deals with their organi- 
zation, their purposes, their economic functions, and 
laws governing their operations. 


Blodgett, R. H. Cyclical fluctuations in 
common stocks. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1935. 177p. 


Report of an exhaustive statistical study concern- 
ing the behavior of stocks of goods in prosperity and 
depression. A valuable addition to the literature on 
analysis and verification of the business cycle theory. 


Bonneville, J. H. and Dewey, L. E. Or- 
ganizing and financing business. Rev. ed. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1935. 476p. 
Bibliography at end of each chapter. 


“This is a textbook for a college course on basic 
business finance, based on Bonneville’s Elements of 
finance, 1928. The presentation is clear and simple, 
and the problems and bibliographies are well chosen 
and up to date.” 


Brown, Edmund. Determinants of invest- 
ment practice. New York, Macmillan, 1934. 
200p. 


“While the general process of investment seems to 
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be forever changing, and subject to new rules from 
day to day, there are certain rules or determinants 
of practice which hold in good times and bad. They 
vary for different types of investors, but the rules 
exist. This is a brief, readable discussion of such 
rules, with chapters on the investment practice of 
insurance companies, banks, trust funds, and indi- 
vidual programs.” 


Chamberlain, Lawrence and Hay, W. W. 
Investment and speculation. New York, 
Holt, 1931. 322p. 

“A popularly written and critical study dealing 
with basic trends in modern investment and specula- 
tion. Common stocks and investment trusts are defi- 
nitely put into the speculative class. The nature of 
good investments and how speculation can be less 
hazardous is presented.” 


Craig, W. W. and Gore, Challis. The 
forgotten fifty billions. New York, Scrib- 
ner, 1935. 64p. 


“Presents the New York Stock Exchange’s facili- 
ties for careful reasoned investment.” 


Dewing, A. S. A study of corporation 
securities, their nature and uses in finance. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1934. 427p. 

This thorough study of various kinds of corpora- 
tion securities discusses par and no-par stocks, stated 
capital, bonds, debentures, and other securities. Most 
of the conclusions are based upon statistical studies. 


Flynn, J. T. Security speculation, its ec- 
onomic effects. New York, Harcourt, 1934. 
322p. Bibliography. 

Questions the social value of security speculation. 
What are its economic consequences? To what ex- 
tent does it serve? To what extent does it injure 
society? Admits that speculation, as the general 
function of risk assumption, is an inevitable and 
useful aspect in the development and operation of 
capitalistic enterprise. Distinction, however, is made 
in the part played by speculation in the development 
of industries and the kind of speculation involved 
in pure security trading on organized stock ex- 
changes. Mr. Flynn says that it is from the latter 
type of speculation that many evils arise, and that 
effective federal regulation of stock exchanges and 
their activities can overcome the evils of stock 
speculation. 


Fraser, C. E. and Doriot, G. F. Analyz- 
ing our industries. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1932. 458p. 

Provides investors with a basis for judging value 
of securities of specific companies. Assumes that the 
success and degree of prosperity enjoyed by any one 
company will be dependent to some extent upon the 
industry in which the company operates. Recognizes 
that within any industry superior managerial ability 
will always raise some companies above the crowd. 


In the chapters dealing with specific industries 
various circumstances are indicated which tend to dis 
tinguish the successful from the unsuccessful com. 
panies. In spite of these distinctions within a, 
industry, however, the authors contend that inveg. 
ments in industries, the general trend of which js 
upward, are much more likely to be successful thay 
investments in industries in which the trend is down. 
ward. 


Graham, Benjamin and Dodd, D. L. Se. 
curity analysis. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1934. 725P.- 

This well arranged study is a comprehensive guide 
to the investigation of security values. Deals with 
the methods of analyzing individual security issue 


and the principles underlying the selection and pro. 
tection of security holdings. 


Hodgson, J. G. Wall Street, asset or lia- 
bility? New York, H. W. Wilson, 1934. 
253p. Bibliography. 

Prepared before passage of the Securities Ex. 
change Act, this book in the Reference Shelf series 





briefs the arguments for and against stock exchange | 


regulation, reprints articles on all phases of the sub 
ject, and lists additional reference material. It sup 
plies an interesting background for a more detailed 
study of exchange regulation. 


Horr, A. R. Embarrassing dollars and 
hints to their holders. With an introduction 
by Newton D. Baker and a final chapter by 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres. New York, 
Harper, 1935. 245p. 

Very readable presentation of one aspect of the 
investment problem. The volume’s primary aim is 
to help the inexperienced investor, particularly the 
person who suddenly finds himself with funds. Dis 


cusses the many media of investment, emphasizing 
safety and protection. 


Huebner, S. S. The stock market; com- 
pletely revised and enlarged in collaboration 
with G. L. Amrhein and C. A. Kline. New 
York, Appleton, 1934. 590p. Bibliography. 

Takes account of changes that have occurred in 
the administrative methods of organized security 
exchanges, and in the nature and scope of the security 
market. The author explains in a comprehensive and 
non-technical manner the principles and practices of 
organized security markets, and the ways in which 
they may be legitimately employed. 

The book is a recognized text on the theory of 
exchanges and speculation, and on the practical work 
ings of stock exchanges and brokerage houses. 


Jordan, D. F. Jordan on investments. 
3rd rev. ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1934. 425p. 

Originally written in 1919 and revised in 1924 
present edition considers recent development in the 
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financial world. Gives consideration to the effect on 
investment policies of the Securities Act, the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act, the Municipal Bankruptcy Act, 
the Railroad Bankruptcy Act, the Corporate Bank- 
ruptey Act, the Farm Relief Act, the Home Relief 
Act, the Banking Act of 1933, and the Public Resolu- 
tion abrogating gold payment clauses in bond inden- 
tures. 


Lasser, J. K. and Gerardi, J. A. Federal 
securities act procedure. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1934. 388p. 

Comprehensive explanation and interpretation of 
the Securities Act of 1933 with specific instructions 
concerning procedure under the act. Explains the 
conditions and requirements for issuing and register- 


ing securities and describes procedure and forms to 
be used, 


Law, William. Successful speculation in 
common stocks. New York, Whittlesey 
House, 1934. 396p. 

“For the small operator who wishes to judge intelli- 
gently the probable activity of the stock market as 
a whole, and of individual stocks in particular. 
Divided into three parts dealing with (1) the mecha- 
nism and tools of stock speculation, (2) influences 
affecting general level of common stock prices, and 
(3) discussion of specific groups, e.g., automobile 
stocks.” 


Meeker, J. E. The work of the stock ex- 
change. Rev. ed. New York, Ronald Press, 
1930. 720p. Bibliography. 

Gives brief history of the stock exchange idea in 
general and the New York Stock Exchange in par- 
ticular. Discusses the evolution of modern securi- 
ties, the activities of the stock exchange, the clearing 
house, and associated institutions. 


Meyer, C. H. The Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, analyzed and explained. New 
York, Francis Emory Fitch, Incorporated, 
1934. 25Ip. 

Summaries and detailed legal analysis of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 and the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended in 1934. Of great value to all 


who are confused as to the real meaning of these two 
important acts. 


Prime, J. H. Analysis of industrial se- 
curities. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1935. 
364p. 


Planned as a guide for the individual investor in 
analyzing present and prospective investments, and 
as a manual for the student planning to enter the 
business of security analysis. Divided into three 
Parts: (1) the general field of industrial companies, 
(2) the technique of security analysis, (3) the appli- 
cation of this technique. 
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Rice, S. O., ed. Fundamentals of invest- 
ment. Chicago, A. W. Shaw, 1926. 384p. 

Nineteen lectures by members of Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America who are authori- 
ties in their respective fields, and who bring their 
information directly from their daily experience in 
the investment banking business. At the end of each 
lecture is a set of examination questions, 


Riddle, N. G. The investment policies of 
trust institutions. Chicago, Business Publi- 
cations Company, 1934. 310p. 

“Thorough, fully documented study of the way 
192 representative trust companies have invested 
the property entrusted to them during the years 
1919 to 1932, and what the results have been. The 
machinery and legal control of trust investing is also 
described. The average investor will be especially 
interested in the section on economic trends, showing 
how the companies switched their investments from 
year to year due to changing economic conditions in 
the country as a whole.” 


Rose, D. C. The practical application of 
investment management. New York, Har- 
per, 1933. 286p. 

A companion volume to the work published 
in 1928 entitled, A scientific approach to investment 
management. Brings up to date the methods and 
data, and subjects the earlier theories to criticism 
based on events since that date. Divided into three 
parts: (1) reviews the reasoning, judgments, and 
tentative investment principles developed in the 
earlier work, (2) makes a concrete application to the 
current period with reference to principles estab- 
lished in Part 1, (3) discusses and analyzes the new 
profession of investment counseling. 


. A scientific approach to invest- 
ment management. New York, Harper, 
1928. 439p. 

Demonstrates through actual investment programs 
of leading fire insurance companies, the importance 


of common stocks in any successful investment pro- 
gram, 


Schabacker, R. W. Stock market profits. 
New York, B. C. Forbes, 1934. 342p. 


For the average investor who is not in the market 
as a business. Emphasis is upon the money- 
making possibilities which the average investor may 
find by application of simple logic and good sense to 
some basic principles of investment. 


Schaffner, F. I. Problem of investment. 
New York, Wiley, 1936. 357p. 


Analyzes the basic economic aspects of investment. 
Discusses industrial changes, their effect on in- 


vestments, the importance of accurately appraising 
economic conditions and knowing where they lead, 
recent tendencies in investment finance, the ques- 
tion of mortgage bonds, business fluctuations and 
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how they affect the investor, and the problem of 
protecting investments. A comprehensive and well 
balanced discussion of the investment problem. 


Tanenbaum, I. E. and Stearns, Linehart. 
Common sense on common stocks. New 
York, Covici Friede, 1934. 322p. 

“Author discusses common stocks as a form in 
investment—what the investor may rightly expect of 
them, the information he should have in order to 
judge them, and the factors to consider in attempting 
to evaluate them.” 


Twentieth Century Fund, Incorporated. 
The security markets; findings and recom- 
mendations of a special staff of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, Incorporated, 1935. 865p. 
Bibliography. 

Presents findings of a group of economists em- 
ployed to investigate the role of the security market 
in American economic life. The study is divided 
into five sections: (1) the function of security mar- 
kets, (2) the place of security markets in the eco- 
nomic structure, (3) the organization and operation 
of security markets, (4) informing the investor, (5) 
stock market control. 


Warshow, R. I. Understanding the stock 
market; with the text of the 1934 Securities 
Exchange Act. New York, Greenberg, 
1934. 207p. 


“Contains practically everything the average trader 
needs to know about buying and selling stocks since 
the new Securities Exchange Act has gone into effect. 

“Appendices include the text of the Securities Ex- 
change Act, a valuable list of abbreviations com- 
monly used in connection with securities, ticker 
symbols of the New York Stock Exchange, and a 
glossary of Wall Street terminology.” 


NEWSPAPERS 


Journal of Commerce and Commercial. 
Published daily except Sundays and holidays 
by Journal of Commerce Corporation, 
63 Park Row, New York City. One year, 
$15. 


New York Times. Published every day 
in the year by the New York Times Com- 
pany, Times Building, Times Square, New 
York City. One year, $15. 


Wall Street Journal. Dow, Jones and 
Company, Incorporated, Publishers, 44 
Broad Street, New York City. Published 
daily except Sundays and holidays. One 
year, $18. 
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PERIODICALS 


Annalist; a journal of finance, commerce, 
and economics. New York Times Company, 
Times Square, New York City. Published 
weekly. One year, $15. 


Barron’s. Published weekly by Barron’s 
Publishing Co., 44 Broad Street, New York 
City. One year $10. 


The Financial World. Published weekly 
by Guenther Publishing Corporation, 21 
West Street, New York City. One year, $10, 


Forbes. B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Published twice a month. One year, $5. 


Magazine of Wall Street and Business 
Analyst. Published every other Saturday by 
the Ticker Publishing Company, 98 Broad 
Street, New York City. One year, $7.50. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
Published weekly by the William B. Dana 
Company, 25 Spruce Street, New York 
City. One year, $15. 


SERVICES 


Opinions differ concerning the order in 
which services should be added by a library. 
The following are arranged in the order de- 
termined by a survey taken in 1936 by con- 
sulting brokers, investors and others: 


Factual Services—Manuals 


Moody’s or Fitch 

Poor’s 

Standard Statistics Company, Incorpor- 
ated: Corporation Records; Bond Descrip- 
tions ; Bond Offerings ; Stock Offerings ; New 
Issues Service ; and Status of Bonds. 


Factual Services—Current 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Business 
Conditions Service 
Anderson’s Business Comparisons 
Economics Statistics 
Babson’s Reports 
Investographs 


Advisory Services 


Moody’s Investors Service 
Standard Trade and Securities Services 
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Standard Bond Investments 
United Business Service 
Brookmire Bulletins 
Standard Railroad Securities 


Factual Services—Manuals 
Moody’s Manuals. 


Five annual volumes, each covering a different field 
of investment, and listing corporations in whose se- 
curities there is public interest. Each manual has its 
own supplementary service which is published twice a 
week, keeping subscribers in touch with any new 
statistics or developments affecting the companies and 
securities appearing in the manuals. They are: 


Moody’s industrials. 


Detailed analyses of over 5,000 companies in the 
industrial field with brief history of each, names of 
oficers and directors, comparative income accounts 
and balance-sheets, and detailed stock and bond de- 
scriptions including Moody’s bond ratings. The 
manual also has a special section which includes an 
elaborate treatise on the nation’s basic industries, 
price ranges of securities, legal status of securities, 
classifications of companies by industries. 


Moody’s banks and finance. 


Manual covers not only banks and trust com- 
panies but includes insurance companies, mortgage 
and finance companies, investment trusts, and real 
estate enterprises. Statements on approximately 
8,000 companies in this field are furnished with in- 
formation of an historical and statistical nature, in- 
cluding exhibits of earnings, balance-sheets, etc. 


Moody’s railroads. 


Analyzes approximately 1,700 roads with detailed 
statements including operating statistics on a car 
loading, tonnage, and revenue basis, comparative 
income accounts and _ balance-sheets, mileage of 
owned, leased, and controlled lines, etc. There is 
also a special section devoted to the progress of 
railroads in the United States. 


Moody’s governments and municipals. 


Contains description of approximately 40,000 bonds 
and obligations of practically every nation, state, 
county, city and subdivision in the world, in which 
there is investment interest. It is the most satis- 
factory source of statistical information on American 
municipals, 


Moody’s public utilities. 


Over 3,000 corporations in the public utility indus- 
try exhaustively analyzed. This volume contains all 
of the features of Moody’s industrial manual and in 
addition statements showing operating statistics of 
public utility corporations where such figures are 
available. Contains a special section devoted to pub- 
lic utility progress. 

Manuals including the twice-weekly sections for a 
year are $36 each. Complete set with twice-weekly 
Statistical publications is $180. Moody’s Investors 
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Service, 65 Broadway, New York City. 

Special features found in Moody’s manuals are: 
statistical analyses of nation’s basic industries, finan- 
cial and operating ratios of leading industrial com- 
panies, analysis and review of United States govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, financial statistics of 
American cities with population of over 100,000, 
study of world debts, RFC and PWA loans to rail- 
roads. 


The Fitch Manual, Stocks and Bonds. 


A loose leaf manual in two volumes giving 
descriptions and analyses of companies and securities 
of industrials, public utilities, railroads, real estate 
mortgage bonds, investment trusts, fixed trusts, fed- 
eral and foreign bonds. 

The various sections of the manual are revised as 
new reports are issued by the companies; the data 
thus being based on the last available report of the 
company concerned. 

It presents in condensed form for the companies 
listed data on the following: (1) history, (2) manage- 
ment, (3) property owned, (4) income account, (5) 
comparative balance-sheet, (6) capital stock, (7) 
funded debt, (8) rating of stocks and bonds. 

It is not as inclusive as either Poor’s, Moody’s, or 
Standard Corporation Records; it does not give as 
much information about the companies, nor does it 
contain as many companies. The main features of 
Fitch are its conciseness and its stock and bond rat- 
ings. 

Fitch Investors Service, 
York City. 


138 Pearl Street, New 


Poor’s Manuals. 


Oldest in the field. Pioneered seventy-six years 
ago. First volume issued in 1860, second in 1865. 
Annual since 1865. Developed from single volume 
to four annual and numerous supplementary services. 
The manuals are: Industrials, Railroads, Public Utili- 
ties, Fiscal Companies—including governments, banks, 
trust companies, real estate, mortgage, finance and 
insurance companies. 

Covers same type of information as Moody’s. Is 
stronger on public utilities and railroads than 
Moody’s. 

Supplemented by Daily Reports (most recent de- 
velopment). 

Daily Financial News. Covers same ground as 
Daily Reports but is in one alphabet, i.e., Industrials, 
Rails, Public Utilities, Banks, are all together 

Contains separate: Industry News Section—cumu- 
lated monthly and quarterly; Dividend Record—daily, 
cumulated twice a month; Called Bond Record— 
daily, cumulated twice a month. 

Price varies for different combinations of services: 
Manuals and Daily Reports, $35 each; $130 complete. 
Poor’s Publishing Company, 90 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


Poor’s Register of Directors. 


There are two sections to this register. The cor- 
poration section gives the names and addresses of 
officers and directors, sales managers, accountants cer- 
tifying the company’s statements, of industrial, rail- 
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road, public utility, and insurance companies, banks, 
investment trusts, fiscal and real estate companies, 
and investment bankers. 

The individual section contains 80,000 listings 
showing principal business affiliations, the residence 
address, year and place of birth, college and class, 
fraternal affiliations, 

There is also a listing of companies by industries. 

A separately bound section contains a geographical 
listing of individuals and corporations by business 
addresses, by states and cities. 

Quarterly supplements keep the service up to date. 


Standard Corporation Records. 


Loose leaf manual in six volumes giving extensive 
information on corporate organizations of all kinds, 
industrial, utilities, railroads, banks, real estate com- 
panies, investment trusts, etc. For the companies 
listed the following data generally are given: (1) 
position and prospect, (2) history, (3) property and 
business, (4) funded debt, (5) capital stock, (6) 
dividend data, (7) financial statements, (8) compara- 
tive income account, (9) earnings, (10) statistics of 
operation, (11) management—officers and directors. 

Its loose leaf form permits constant revisions of 
the various sections. A daily news section with a 
cumulative index brings the manual up to date. 

Contains information on more than 35,000 com- 
panies, including many of the smaller enterprises 
not to be found in either Moody’s, Poor’s, or Fitch. 

Complete, $252. Standard Statistics Company, In- 
corporated, 345 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Standard Bond Descriptions. 


Includes three semi-loose leaf manuals and one 
current volume containing a weekly bond news and 
semi-weekly sinking fund and redemption notice; 
individual reports sections on all the more important 
bond issues, which is a duplication of the same in- 
formation carried in the volumes but of great con- 
venience when service is used by many people. 

Without individual report sections—$72 per year. 
Semi-weekly Sinking Fund and Redemption Notices 
may be had separately at $36 per year. Standard 
Statistics Company, Incorporated, 345 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 


Standard Bond Offerings. 


Gives the market location on practically every cor- 
porate bond. Consists of semi-annual publications 
supplemented with monthly revisions. 

Price, $120. Standard Statistics Company, Incor- 
porated, 345 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Standard Stock Offerings. 


When taken in conjunction with Standard Corpora- 
tion Records, price is $36 per year. Gives market 
locations on all unlisted stocks, an especially good 
service to locate markets. 

Standard Statistics Company, Incorporated, 345 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


Standard New Issues Service. 

This service is of individual report type and gives a 
condensation of the prospectus filed with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 


Price, $30. Standard Statistics Company, Incor. 
porated, 345 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Standard Status of Bonds. 


This service gives the tax status of bonds under 
federal income and state taxes. 

Price with monthly supplements $26 per year, with- 
out monthly supplement $10 per year. Standard 
Statistics Company, Incorporated, 345 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 


Factual Services—Current 


Alexander Hamilton Institute Business 
Conditions Service consists of: 


Business Conditions Weekly. 


Weekly on Saturdays. Purposes: (1) to forecast 
the general trend of business, (2) to forecast par- 
ticular trends which have a bearing on business con. 
ditions in general, and (3) to inform its readers of 
events in banking, foreign affairs, international trade, 
domestic production, distribution, consumption, and 
politics of present or potential importance to business, 
Discussions are both informative and interpretive, 


Cycle Chart. 


Once a month. Cycle Chart contains three im- 
portant indexes of business conditions. The upper 
solid black line, the Index of General Business, is a 
composite of a number of individual barometers, 
such as freight car loadings, building contracts, auto- 
mobile production, and steel output. This line is an 
index of public spending and, since public spending 
depends on wages, salaries, and profits, it is an index 
of the income of the people of the United States. 

The bottom line, the Index of Loanable Funds, 
reflects the surplus funds which the banks have avail- 
able for expanding loans. When this line rises, it 
indicates that the surplus of loanable funds in the 
banks is increasing. When it declines, funds are 
being absorbed in commercial operations. This line 
is the fundamental basis for forecasting the rise or 
fall of the top line. It forecasts future demand be- 
cause the demand for goods depends upon the supply 
of loanable credit. A steady rise in the bottom line 
for a period of months usually indicates a supply of 
loanable funds sufficient to cause an increase in new 
construction work and therefore in the demand for 
steel and equipment. This in turn always means 
larger payrolls at the factories and better business for 
retailers and wholesalers. Conversely, a steady drop 
in the bottom line indicates a growing scarcity of 
funds, a warning first of: a falling off in new con- 
struction work and a decrease in the demand for iron 
and steel; second, a decrease in payrolls which will 
entail a slump in the demand for retail and whole- 
sale goods. 

A second indicator is found in the blocked line. 
It is an average of the prices—the monthly high and 
low—of ninety-five industrial and railroad stocks, 
including steel, equipment, copper, sugar, telegraph, 
electric, automobile, petroleum, leather, and rubber 
shares, It forecasts future industrial profits. When 
well informed investors foresee a slump in demand 
six or eight months ahead, they generally liquidate 
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their stocks. When tightening money rates bring 
pressure to bear, liquidation is compelled, and tight 
money will be reflected later in business. A declin- 
ing stock market is usually indicative of lower profits 
ahead. Conversely, an advancing market represents 
an optimistic opinion regarding the business future. 


Monthly Credit and Sales Bulletin. 


Fourth week. The buying power of cities and sec- 
tions is measured and activity compared by map and 
data. These data show the normal volume of busi- 
ness, the seasonal trend and how business for the 
current year compares with normal. Sales and credit 
managers are likely to require more specific informa- 
tion than that which portrays the course of business 
as a whole. Analysis of business conditions in par- 
ticular localities compared with normal is valuable. 


Monthly Commodity and Trade Bulletin. 


Third week. Production, consumption, and sup- 
plies are considered and their bearing upon prices 
indicated. 


Weekly Investment Bulletin. 


Thursday. Makes recommendations both from the 
standpoint of income and possibility of profit. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, 13 Astor Place, New 
York City. 


Anderson’s Business Comparisons. 

Weekly sheet. Gives statistics on business activity, 
production, distribution, the securities markets, finan- 
cial statistics, government finances, foreign exchange, 
commodity prices. 

Comparisons are given weekly for four previous 
weeks, six weeks ago, two to twelve months ago, and 
five years ago. 

A Reference Section is issued twice a year giving 
“Back-Log’”’ of figures shown on weekly sheets. 

Price, $100. Benjamin H. Anderson and Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Massachusetts. 


Economics Statistics 


Analyzes conditions in general business, industries, 
and commodities in terms of the balance or lack of 
balance between supply and demand. Industries 
are highly interrelated. Demand for industrial 
goods depends upon activity in other industries. De- 
mand for steel depends upon automobiles, machine 
tools, buildings. Consumer goods demand depends 
on consumer buying power. Facts along these lines 
are given in Economics Statistics. 

Service consists of: base book with 80 supply-demand 
charts; supplementary book contains weekly bulletins. 
Bulletin is in two sections: (1) presents analyses 
and interpretations, (2) is a statistical section. 

Material covered concerns: general business fac- 
tors, metals, textiles, automobiles, fuel, building, 
and miscellaneous—e.g., rubber, wheat, corn. 

Price, $70. Economics Statistics, Incorporated, 70 
Pine Street, New York City. 


Babson’s Reports include: 


Babsonchart. 


Interpreted by the Barometer Letter, weekly, giv- 
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ing an authentic picture of business and the security 
markets, with interpretations and specific investment 
and business advices. 


Commodity Bulletin, 


In many businesses today, the earning of profits 
is the result of shrewd buying of materials and 
knowledge of commodity market trends. The Com- 
modity Bulletin, issued monthly, is a most compre- 
hensive monthly survey of price conditions. The 
feature article always discusses outstanding develop- 
ments affecting the general price structure of the 
country. The inside pages of this Bulletin give brief 
statistical analyses and price forecasts on 87 different 
commodities, 


Management—Sales Bulletin. 


This Bulletin, issued monthly, is designed to assist 
business men profitably to settle sales and manage- 
ment problems. It tells the best states and cities 
in which to sell. The Management Section of this 
Bulletin keeps one informed on current developments 
covering strikes, wage changes, employment, payrolls, 
and important legislation affecting business. 

Price, $120. Babson’s Reports, Incorporated, Bab- 
son Park, Massachusetts. 


Investograph Service. 


First issued in April, 1930. Analyzes 250 most 
active stocks listed on the New York Stock and Curb 
exchanges. Uses the method of charting to indicate 
trends, emphasis being placed on the earnings trend 
of the original shares. 

For each corporation there is charted on a loga- 
rithmic scale the reported earnings, the earnings on 
original shares, the cash dividends, the net earnings 
on common and preferred stocks, the common stock 
outstanding, and monthly highs and lows of common 
stock. Earnings and dividends by quarters, annual 
figures for earnings adjusted to present shares, earn- 
ings adjusted for rights, price earnings ratio, and per 
cent yield are given in tabular form. 

On the reverse side of the chart appears a brief 
descriptive statement of the corporation and its 
activities, a statistical analysis of its operations, and 
a comparative balance sheet. 

The charts themselves are on a yearly basis. The 
service is kept up to date by weekly changes and 
cumulative monthly supplements. This business serv- 
ice should be of value both to the investor and 
trader. 

Price, $100. 
ter, New York. 


Ontario Finance Corporation, Roches- 


Advisory Services 


Moody’s Investors Service. 


Moody’s stock survey. Moody’s bond survey. In- 
clude definite recommendations for purchase, sale, 
or exchange of stocks and bonds, which in their 
opinion, represent attractive investments. Ratings 
are given for all securities mentioned. 

Price, $150 for both. Moody’s Investors Service, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 
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Standard Trade and Securities Services 
consist of: 


Outlook for the Security Markets. 


Published weekly on Monday. Advises from 
week to week of any variation in policy. Gives 
advice on individual issues. What to buy and when. 
What to sell. Reinvestment suggestions. Earnings 
of important corporations are reported and forecast— 
and the effect of these earnings on security prices is 
analyzed. 

Outlook for specific corporations is analyzed. Out- 
look for specific industries is analyzed. Outlook for 
specific securities is forecast. Outlook for probable 
dividend action is forecast. 


Industries Section. 


Published weekly on Wednesday. Forecasts trend 
of each key industry—of each important company in 
each industry. 


Business Prospect. 
Issued weekly on Friday. Keeps one’s finger on 
the pulse of American business, 


Rating Section. 
Issued monthly. 
market. 


A bird’s-eye view of the entire 


Earnings Bulletin. 


For quick comparison of one stock with others in 
the same industry. 


Statistical Bulletin. 


For exhaustive business statistics. 


Special Supplements. 


For interpretation of broad and current trends. 

The above finally become three volumes: Standard 
Trade and Securities—Volume I—General Section; 
Standard Trade and Securities—Volume II—Indus- 
tries Section; Standard Trade and Securities—Vol- 
ume III—Statistical Section. 

Price, $210. Standard Statistics Company, Incor- 
porated, 345 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Standard Bond Investments. 


This service is divided into several sections, and 
gives pertinent information of an advisory nature on 
corporation bonds. 

Price, $150. Standard Statistics Company, Incor- 
porated, 345 Hudson Street, New York City. 


United Business Service. 


Weekly service which gives “United Opinion” of 
economists and investment analysts on current trends. 
Among subjects covered regularly are: sales condi- 
tions by industries and territories, forecasts of 100 
important commodities, labor conditions, political de- 
velopments, the foreign situation, monetary problems, 
the bond market, and the stock market. Specific 
buying and selling advices are given. Now in its 
seventeenth year. 
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Features are as follows: 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 


wk. wk. wk. wk. 
General 
“The situation at a glance” x = ea 
United business thermometer x = Se 
Economic editorials on timely subjects x x 


nA 


Current views of leading authorities 
Monthly business analysis and forecast . 
Statistical guide to current business 


a 


Sales and Credit 
Sales forecast map 
Current sales outlook in 100 cities 
U.B.S. sales chart 
Forecast of trends in 60 lines of 
business x 
Business situation by sections x 
Credit conditions and failure analyses x 


ral 


Purchasing 


Commodity price forecasts x & Aoe 
Buyers’ guide with specific recom- 

mendations zx = 
Price trend charts and analyses x 
Table of commodity price changes x 


Labor and Production 


Labor and production forecasts x 
Trends in important industries x 


Investment Features 


Stock market forecasts x =< oe 
Recommendations for profit : = ee 
Current buying advices of other 

authorities x 
Brief analyses of specific stocks x x 
Follow-up of stock recommendations x x 
Recommendations for income it 2. 
Investor’s compass with United Bond 

ratings x 

Note: This schedule is modified to cover five-week 
months and special situations. 

Price, $50 annually. United Business Service, 210 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Brookmire Bulletins. 


The bulletins are of two sorts: (1) those which 
give positive advice (a) on the purchase or sale of 
specific stocks and bonds (e.g., The Counselor for 
stocks, and The Investor for bonds), and, (b) on 
buying policies for trade commodities (e.g., The 
Purchaser); (2) those which give the underlying 
economic and technical market reasons on which the 
positive advice in the two above-mentioned advisory 
bulletins is based. 

A feature of each bulletin is that, wherever possi- 
ble, the conclusions and a summary of the contents 
are presented at the outset. 

In the advisory bulletins, the recommended invest- 
ment policy is stated clearly on the front page. 


The various bulletins for which a binder 
and index are provided, are as follows: 
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Economic 


The Forecaster. 
Monthly. Forecasts for general business based on 
economic factors. 


The Income Map. 


Monthly. Graphic geographical indicator of the 
trend of national income and nation-wide sales and 
credit prospects. 


The Economist. 
Published at intervals. Studies of pertinent eco- 
nomic subjects of broad general interest. 


Investment 


The Counselor. 

Weekly. Current stock market policy, with specific 
stock selections for either sale or purchase. Brook- 
mire list included monthly. 


The Investor. 


Twice monthly. Current bond policy, with selec- 
tions for either sale or purchase. 


The Analyst. 


Monthly. Studies concerning practical application 
of sound investment methods. 


The Technician. 


Published at intervals. Studies of the technical 
condition of the market including discussion of the 
Dow Theory. Issued whenever the situation is 
thought to warrant it. 


The Commentator. 

Published at intervals. Observations on economic 
and general subjects, and the psychology of invest- 
ment. 


Commercial and General 


The Executive. 

Monthly. Analysis of Brookmire Business Index, 
economic, financial, and commodity statistics, and 
interpretations. 


The Purchaser. 


Monthly. Analyses of trade commodities together 
with specific recommendations for purchasing agents. 


Special Reports. 
Published frequently. Timely discussions of eco- 
nomic and business problems. 


Price, $120 a year. Brookmire Corporation, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Standard Railroad Securities. 

This service is devoted to rail securities exclusively 
and gives a wealth of factual, as well as advisory, 
information, 

Price, $150. Standard Statistics Company, Incor- 
porated, 345 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Supervisory Services 


Most of the publishers of services con- 
duct a supervisory service. Well known 
among these are Moody’s, Standard Statis- 
tics, Fitch, Babson, Brookmire, and others. 
For these consult the references under “In- 
vestment Advice,” which follow. 


INVESTMENT ADVICE 
Bibliography 


Special Libraries Association. Hand- 
book of commercial and financial services. 
1931. 


Investment Counselors 


Developments in the investor’s interests. 
In Rose, D.C. Scientific approach to invest- 
ment management. c1928. 


Diary of a financial adviser. Elizabeth 
Frazer. Saturday Evening Post 197:24-25, 
72, 75, 77- November, 1924. 


Expert advice. A. W. Atwood. Satur- 
day Evening Post 197:166. February 21, 
1925. 


Financial _diagnosticians (investment 
counselors). In Rukeyser, M.S. The doc- 
tor and his investments. c1931. p. 71-77. 


Financial expert. R. Boyle. Good 
Housekeeping 95:114. August, 1932. 


Investment advice: advantages of the in- 
vestment counsel house. R. M. Sedg- 
wick. Harvard Business Review 8:468-73. 
July, 1930. 


Investment counsel. W. L. Stoddard. 
Outlook 140:161-64. May 27, 1925. 


Investment counsel. In Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, Incorporated. The security 
markets. 1935. p. 646-59. 


Investment counsel—a rising profession. 
Commerce and Finance 22:497-98. June 
7, 1933. 


Investment counsel—a new profession. 
Edgar Higgins. Industrial Digest 6:23, 61. 
November, 1927. 


Investment counsel—the new profession. 
In Rose, D. C. The practical application 
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of investment management. 
135. 


1933. P- 75- 


Investment counselor; his qualifications 
and functions. B. A. Miller. Bankers’ 
Magazine 128:621-25. June, 1934. 


World’s 
May, 1931; 8, 10. 


The investment counselor. 
Work 60:98, 100, 102. 
July, 1931. 


The newest profession. M. L. Ernst. 
Nation 124:525-26. May 11, 1927. 


An old business and a new profession. 
H.R. Brigham. Barron’s 8:3, 7. May 21, 
1928. 


The profession of investment counsel. 
A. V. Shaw. Economic Forum 2:297-312. 
September, 1934. 


An old business vs. a new profession. 
Who shall guide the investor? What is the 
future of the investment counsel? P. L. 
Carret. Barron’s 8:3, 8. April 16, 1928. 


Why investment counsel? D. C. Rose. 
Commerce and Finance 22:749-50. August 
30, 1933. 


Your investment adviser and you. Louise 


Watson. Woman Citizen 11:37. April, 
1927. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Special Libraries Association—Exhibit 
Committee. Source of information; com- 


piled for the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 1930. 


Special Libraries Association. Handbook 
of commercial and financial services and 
supplements. 1931-32. 


Sources of information and advice. In 
Twentieth Century Fund, Incorporated. 
The security markets. 1935. p. 610-59. 


In Jordan, D. 
p. 371-78. 

Sources of information. In Graham, 
Benjamin and Dodd, D. L. Security analy- 
sis. 1934. p. 41-49. 


Sources of information. 
F. Investments. 1934. 


Business indices and 
Warshow, R. I. 
stock market. 


information. In 
Understanding the new 
1934. p. 142-50. 


Sources of stock information. In Scha- 
backer, R. W. Stock market theory and 
practice. 1930. p. 427-53. 

* * * 


Jerome K. Wilcox, Duke University Li- 
brary, Durham, North Carolina, was the 
next speaker, his subject being: 


SouRCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT NEw 
GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


GENERAL 

To make a survey of the sources of in- 
formation about new government activities 
is, now, a much easier task than it would 
have been a year ago, but the goal of ade- 
quate guides and indexes is still far distant. 
With the extremely rapid increase in the 
use of near print processes by federal, state, 
and city agencies since 1933, we find our- 
selves today with no complete listing of 
federal, state, or city documents. Further- 
more, the depository distribution of federal 
documents has completely broken down as 
a result of the practice of distributing the 
great quantity of near print material through 
the issuing agency rather than through the 
superintendent of documents. 

Before proceeding further with discussion 
of the new federal governmental activities 
and sources of information concerning them, 
it might be well to review rapidly some of 
the general guides and aids to public docu- 
ments which have appeared chiefly during 
1935 and 1936. 

Since statistical sources are always wel- 
come, two out-of-the-way publications issued 
in 1934, both of which include governmental 
sources, should be mentioned. The Interna- 
tional Institute of Statistics published in that 
year its Repertoire international des institu- 
tions statistiques,’ a 139 page work of which 
Part II is a directory and list of the national 
statistical governmental agencies of the 
world with their publications grouped as to 
frequency of issue. In 1934 also appeared 
the Economist's handbook; a manual of 
statistical sources,2 by Gerlof Verwey with 
the assistance of D. C. Renooy in Amster- 
dam. This work includes official govern- 
mental sources for Belgium, Luxemburg, 
France, Germany, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 
~T References are grouped at the end of this paper. 
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With the appearance, in 1934, of Mrs. 
Taylor's Guide to the serial and periodical 
publications in Great Britain and the 
British Library of Information’s Guide to 
British official serial publications; pre- 
liminary checking list,* the serious problem 
of knowing what annual or periodic reports 
appear in the British Blue-books or Parlia- 
mentary papers has been eliminated. With 
Mr. B. L. Gabine’s compilation of 4 finding- 
list of British royal commission reports: 
1860 to 1935,° another valuable key to 
British documents is at our disposal. The 
most up-to-date and comprehensive list of 
British parliamentary papers, catalogs, and 
indexes was published in the Institute of 
Historical Research Bulletin, London, Vol- 
lume I1, 1933-34, pages 24-30. 

The long-wished-for guide to Canadian 
government documents materialized in 1935, 
with the appearance of Miss Higgins’ Cana- 
dian government publications; a manual for 
librarians. A combination guide and check- 
list, it is comparable to Miss Boyd’s excel- 
lent book on American federal documents.” 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics also now 
issues a periodic list of its publications and 
reports.® 

With the coming of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, the New Deal, and its many agen- 
cies began to perplex us. It is hoped that 
my Guide to the official publications of the 
New Deal administrations, covering their 
publications from March, 1933, to April 15, 
1934, and its first Supplement, covering April 
15, 1934, to December 1, 1935,® will serve 
both as a guide and check-list. Along with 
this guide to official sources should be men- 
tioned Beardsley and Orman’s Bibliography 
of selected materials relating to the legisla- 
tion of the New Deal,’ an excellent guide 
to selected unofficial sources. 

In the field of American state documents, 
many valuable guides have recently appeared. 
In 1934, there was Mrs. Frankhauser’s 
chart on the distribution of state documents"? 
and a written summarization on distribution 
of state documents in more detail by Mr. 
A. F. Kuhlman in the A. L. A. Proceedings 
(A. L. A. Bulletin 27:837-51). Appended 
to Mr. Kuhlman’s paper on “The Need for a 
Comprehensive Check-List Bibliography of 
American State Publications,” in the Li- 


brary Quarterly, January, 1935, pages 31- 
58, is the latest bibliography of bibliographies 
of state documents (pages 38-58). The 
Public Documents Clearing House has re- 
cently completed the final edition of a Check- 
list of session laws‘? of the states, including 
the Confederate states, a check-list of sta- 
tutes in checking form, and is now preparing 
a Check-list of senate and house journals 
of the states. The American Legislators’ 
Association in 1934 prepared a mimeo- 
graphed bibliography of Legislative digests 
and indexes‘® and a summarization of the 
chief contents of state manuals and year- 
books.1* 

There have been a number of bibliogra- 
phies of state planning board reports and 
publications issued thus far. These are 
listed along with the other bibliographies 
and guides to the New Deal agencies which 
were appended to my A. L. A. paper at Den- 
ver in 1935, and appears in the 1935 Public 
Documents Committee proceedings.1> The 
most valuable digest and list of state plan- 
ning board reports and publications which 
has appeared since this list was compiled is 
in the publication, State planning; a review 
of activities and progress,® issued by the 
United States National Resources Board in 
June, 1935. 

The state emergency relief agencies 
have been responsible for a great quantity 
of studies, releases, and reports. The H. W. 
Wilson Company has just published my 
guide to these publications, Unemployment 
relief documents.1* In this guide, an attempt 
has been made to compile a complete check- 
list of final state CWA reports, the publi- 
cations and releases of FERA and WPA, 
and the publications and releases of the 
forty-eight state relief agencies including 
the territories. Appended to this is a partial 
list of transient camp newspapers. 

In 1935 appeared the three editions of 
Volume 1 of the Book of the states, * a joint 
publication of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation. Of the three editions, the most 
complete, of course, is the third. However, 
the only difference between the second and 
third editions is the inclusion, in the third, 
of the proceedings of various organizations. 
This publication gives every indication of 
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becoming a very valuable reference work on 
the forty-eight states. Volume 1 contains 
summarization charts of various state func- 
tions, etc., reprinted from State Govern- 
ment, and as a special feature, includes a 
very complete “Manual of Legislative Ref- 
erence Services of the Forty-eight States” 
which serves as a directory and guide. 

Finally, Mr. Kuhlman expects to have 
published this summer a manual on Ameri- 
can state documents. This manual will in- 
clude a summarization of the printing and 
distribution laws in each state, a bibliogra- 
phy of state manuals and yearbooks, a re- 
vised bibliography of bibliographies of state 
documents and possibly a bibliography of the 
collected documents of the states, and state 
government organization charts. It will also 
include chapters on state reporting, financial 
reporting, and many other sections. Two 
bibliographies which explain themselves 
should also be mentioned, namely, State tax 
surveys: a bibliography,® prepared by the 
Joint Reference Library, and 4 list of re- 
cent writings on state government and its 
reorganization with a section on interstate 
compacts, compiled by Anne L. Baden of the 
Library of Congress, issued October 1, 
1935.7° 

In recent years, many surveys of varying 
nature have been made of state and local 
governments. Griffenhagen and Associates 
of Chicago, the Institute for Government 
Research of the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D.C., and the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration of New York City, have 
been for the most part responsible for these 
studies. The two bibliographies cited 
above!® 2° list many of these. The Insti- 
tute of Public Administration has prepared 
a fairly complete mimeographed list of the 
ones made by the institute. 24 Recently the 
Joint Reference Library has issued Surveys 
of the administrative reorganization of state 
governments; a bibliography,?2, which also 
includes many such surveys. 

Of greatest value in the field of public 
documents in general are the published pro- 
ceedings of the Public Documents Commit- 
tee of the A. L. A.2* which have appeared 
annually since 1933. It is to be hoped that 
the demand for this valuable annual will 
continue to grow so that the American Li- 
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brary Association will feel justified in pub- 
lishing it regularly. Mr. Kuhlman is to be 
congratulated on having outlined annual 
public documents programs resulting in 3 
set of papers each year so valuable that no 
library of any size can afford to be without 
them. 

In 1935, the Governmental Research As. 
sociation published 4 directory of organiza- 
tions in the field of governmental research 
and in its Governmental Research Bulletin 
for September-October, 1934, page 3, and 
for March, 1935, are included lists of 
periodicals of many of these agencies. This 
association will undoubtedly continue this 
practice and will also include in its Bulletin 
many notes concerning new publications of 
these agencies. The Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of California 
prepared, in 1935, Government research or- 
ganizations in the western states: a directory 
of agencies and an index to their studies, 
the title of which indicates its contents. In 
May, 1935, the American Municipal As- 
sociation issued in mimeographed form a 
revised edition of its Report No. 10 as its 
Report No. 108, List of publications of state 
leagues of municipalities.2° This bibliogra- 
phy is a check-list of all publications of state 
leagues of municipalities. 

In 1935 there also appeared Student's 
guide to materials in political science," pre- 
pared by Laverne Burchfield under the di- 
rection of the Subcommittee on Research of 
the Committee on Policy of the American 
Political Science Association. ‘This scholarly 
bibliographical guide book includes not only 
books but also government documents. One 
of the many valuable sections of this bibli- 
ography is a list of “Yearbooks and Statis- 
tical Abstracts” for all countries of the 
world (pages 359-67). 

This summer, the Brookings Institution 
expects to publish Mr. Laurence F. Schmeck- 
ebier’s latest study, Government publications 
and their use.?8 This study is primarily con- 
cerned with federal documents and will 
include sections concerning catalogs and 
indexes, bibliographies, classification, avail- 
ability of publications, Congressional publi- 
cations, federal Constitution, federal laws, 
court decisions, administrative rulings and 
departmental decisions, presidential papers, 
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foreign affairs, reports on operations, organ- 
ization and personnel, maps, technical and 
other departmental publications. It also in- 
cludes chapters on state constitutions and 
state laws. Finally, it is well to mention the 
little publication prepared by the Informa- 
tion Section of the League of Nations en- 
titled Government press services.2® This is 
a directory of all of the governmental press 
bureaus of the world indicating throughout 
publications emanating from them. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY AGENCIES 


With the advent of the New Deal and its 
many emergency agencies, the task of keeping 
even an hourly count of the output became 
humanly impossible. I shall, therefore, not 
attempt to give a complete picture of the 
publications of these agencies, but merely to 
make a rapid survey of some of the most out- 
standing resultant publications. 

A long-felt need is filled by the directory 
issued by the Central Statistical Board, 
Directory of federal statistical agencies, the 
second edition of which was issued Decem- 
ber 16, 1935 (first edition January 16, 1935). 
Here at last we have a list of all of the 
federal government agencies which compile 
statistics. If it had a subject index instead 
of a name index it would be more helpful, 
but it is essentially a list of the administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel. 

The National Emergency Council has con- 
tributed a number of valuable publications 
through its various divisions. The United 
States government manual, issued in loose- 
leaf form in 1935 and again in 1936, is ex- 
ceedingly useful because it is kept constantly 
up to date and also because of its organ- 
ization charts for all divisions. The United 
States Information Service of the National 
Emergency Council has prepared in mimeo- 
graphed form Libraries of the U.S. govern- 
ment in Washington, D.C. and Digest of the 
purposes of current federal agencies. Both 
of these are frequently revised. The United 
States Information Service has also pre- 
pared Services of the federal government to 
home owners and tenants, a complete sub- 
ject summarization of all government agen- 
cies concerned, with a_ bibliography of 
published material of government agencies 
of interest to home owners and tenants. The 
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state offices of this agency hold from time to 
time state-wide codrdination meetings of all 
federal agencies in the state and the pro- 
ceedings of these state-wide conferences are 
now available in mimeographed form for 
every state.* All of these state offices have 
also prepared directories of all federal agen- 
cies in the state.* 

The federal coédrdinator of transportation 
has been responsible for a great many valu- 
able studies, most of which are listed in his 
List of addresses, questionnaires, reports, 
orders and miscellaneous statements of the 
federal coérdinator of transportation, revised 
to November I1, 1935. 

The publications of the National Re- 
sources Board (later National Resources 
Committee) are extremely important as a 
unit. Practically every publication of this 
agency is of permanent value. As its Cir- 
cular No. 2, appears Status of organiza- 
tion of planning districts and state planning 
boards which is frequently revised and is 
essentially a directory. Beginning with its 
monumental report,®° there has been a reg- 
ular succession of specialized reports such 
as State planning review of activities and 
progress; Regional factors in national plan- 
ning and development; Federal agencies con- 
cerned with water use and control; etc. 

Through the library of the Farm Credit 
Administration has been issued A selected 
list of references on the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, compiled by R. H. Willey. This 
bibliography includes a list of the publica- 
tions of the Farm Credit Administration 
(pages 23-25). As Miscellaneous Report 
No. 5 of the Farm Credit Administration, 
has been issued Periodicals issued by farm- 
ers’ marketing and purchasing associations. 

The Science Advisory Board has published 
two reports, one for the period July 31, 
1933, to September 1, 1934, and the other 
September 1, 1934, to August 31, 1935. 
These two reports merit much study. In the 
second report, September 1, 1934, to August 
31, 1935, is a very exhaustive study of the 
mapping services of the federal government 
(pages 133-306). 

The Research Section of the Division of 
Research, Statistics and Finance of FERA 


* Check-list of these in preparation by the author. 
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issued on November 30, 1935, a Subject in- 
dex of FERA research bulletins which fur- 
nishes the key to the many and varied studies 
made by FERA. 

The Division of Review of NRA since 
the first of this year has released in near 
print form three series of reports and studies 
based on the great mass of invaluable ma- 
terial collected by NRA during its short 
life. These series are known as Statistical 
Materials, Evidence Studies, and Work 
Materials. The Evidence Studies number 
fifty-three, the Statistical Materials about 
twenty, and the Work Materials over eighty. 
A full list of the titles in the Evidence 
Studies series and the Work Materials se- 
ries, as of April 1, 1936, will be found in 
the special supplement, April, 1936, to Do- 
mestic Commerce News Letter issued by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Many new sstatistical publications have 
appeared as a result of the work or activity 
of the emergency agencies. The more im- 
portant ones are the monthly and quarterly 
reports of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; the Monthly Report of FERA; 
Sugar Statistical Reports issued by the Sugar 
Section of AAA; monthly statistics concern- 
ing natural gasoline and crude petroleum 
reports by refineries and a weekly statistical 
report on crude oil stocks issued by the 
Petroleum Administrative Board; Operat- 
ing Data from Monthly Reports of Tele- 
graph Carriers and Summary of Monthly 
Reports of Large Telephone Carriers, issued 
monthly by the Accounting, Statistical, and 
Tariff departments of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission; a Call Report of In- 
sured Banks, issued periodically by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation; a bi- 
monthly Official Summary of Security 
Transactions and Holdings . . . issued by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
Farm Credit Administration has continued 
the statistical reporting of the old Federal 
Farm Board and has added a Monthly Re- 
port on Loans and Discounts. The Alcohol 
Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has taken over the statistical reporting 
of the defunct Bureau of Prohibition. 

New periodicals have been very numerous. 
Almost every emergency agency has had at 
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least one. 
any as they are all fairly well known by noy, 
They are, however, valuable sources of jp. 
formation concerning the activities of the 
issuing agencies. 


OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Seven federal agencies, only one of which 
is new, have assumed new functions. Three 
of these, the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, and the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
have secured funds from CWA, FERA, 
WPA, or from all three, to produce statis. 
tical studies not heretofore made. 

Probably among the most _ valuable 
of the many special statistical projects em- 
anating from these sources are Tax delin- 
quency on rural real estate, and Prices paid 
by farmers of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The census of American busi- 
ness, 1933, and the Realty tax delinquencies 
study are probably the most important of 
those made by the Bureau of the Census. 
The United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has given us statistical 
facts never heretofore available in its Real 
property inventory of 64 cities and Financial 
survey of urban housing. The Federal 
Housing Administration has since prepared 
a manual for a real property inventory*! and 
has made such an inventory of Peoria, Illi- 
nois.°? 

As FERA projects, real property in- 
ventories of Philadelphia and New York 
City have also appeared. The New Jersey 
State Housing Authority has also conducted 
real property inventories in about 170 differ- 
ent communities.**> The Iowa State Plan- 
ning Board has prepared many housing 
surveys of cities in Iowa. There is also now 
a National Association of Housing Officials 
established on January 1, 1934, and “or- 
ganized to help local, state, and federal 
housing officials in developing adequate pro- 
grams for medium and low-cost housing, 
both rural and urban, in America.”°* Thus 
have the sources of statistical information 
concerning real property and housing, not 
previously available, increased. 

In 1935, the former Domestic Commerce 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
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mestic Commerce, upon the recommendation 
of the Business Advisory Council®® to the 
Department of Commerce, became the Mar- 
keting Research and Service Division. With 
this change, many new publications have 
appeared. ‘The Market Data Section of 
this division now prepares monthly data on 
retail sales as follows: variety store sales 
(index) ; new automobile dollar sales (in- 
dex) ; rural retail sales—United States total 
(index) ; rural retail sales—by regions (per- 
centage charge); chain grocery store sales 
(percentage charges); new automobile fi- 
nancing (percentage charges); and depart- 
ment store collection percentages. This 
section is now also issuing independent retail 
sales, monthly, for Massachusetts, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and later for Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Arkansas, Ohio, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. It is also preparing a Con- 
sumer market data handbook. The Market 
Service Section of the division has taken 
over and greatly expanded The Business 
Information Service. This service is a 
classified file of information systematically 
gathered and digested from governmental 
and other sources, mimeographed and sent 
out to district offices, chambers of commerce, 
libraries, etc., with subject indications in 
upper right hand corner. It includes a great 
many useful bibliographies. Another publi- 
cation of this division which merits attention 
is its new rotoprinted Marketing Research 
series. No. 1 is a selected list of trade asso- 
ciations of the United States, No. 2 a con- 
sumer debt study, No. 4 a directory of code- 
sponsoring trade associations, No. § a study 
of consumer use of selected goods and serv- 
ices by income classes, etc. 

The Federal Power Commission is now 
making two special surveys, the Electric 
Rate Survey and the National Power Survey. 
Rate Series No. 2 of the Electric Rate Sur- 
vey is a series of tables of rates by state and 
company, a separate report being issued for 
each state. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress has begun a weekly 
publication by the authorization of Congress 
entitled Digest of Public General Bills with 
Index. The purpose of the “weekly digest of 
introduced bills and resolutions” is “not to 
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present a complete and detailed study of 
bills, but to furnish in the form of a brief 
synopsis the essential features of the in- 
troduced public bills and resolutions and a 
little fuller digest of reported measures, in 
order that members may have a weekly file 
from which they may follow the legislation 
when introduced and from which they may 
readily answer correspondents concerning 
these measures.” (49 Stat. 471) With this 
publication one more key to the proceedings 
of Congress is available, the others being 
the Congressional Record indexes and the 
daily House Calendar with its weekly sub- 
ject index. 

With the advent of the New Deal, the 
confusion and chaos of the departmental 
administrative orders and regulations, Pres- 
idential executive orders and proclamations 
reached their peak. Great quantities of these 
legal sources were in mimeographed form 
and for the most part unavailable particu- 
larly because they were not indexed. Con- 
sequently, the American Bar Association 
and other organizations sought a solution of 
the problem by requesting Congress to pass 
an act which would require the printing of 
this legal material. As a result, the Federal 
Register Act was passed and on March 14, 
1936, appeared Volume 1, Number 1 of the 
Federal Register. This publication appears 
daily except Saturday and Sunday and so far 
one general index has been issued. To pre- 
pare this publication, there has been set up 
under the National Archives, the Division of 
the Federal Register. Besides this daily 
Federal Register, this division has prepared 
two publications known as Publication FR1 
and Publication FR2, the latter being a revi- 
sion of the former. These two publications 
are concerned with “regulations prescribed 
by the Administrative Committee of the Fed- 
eral Register and approved by the President, 
pursuant to the authority contained in Sec- 
tion 6 of the Federal Register Act (49 Stat. 
500) and related material.” They are essen- 
tially a brief list of all the types of orders, 
regulations, etc., to be included in the Fed- 
eral Register by agencies. 

The superintendent of documents’ contri- 
bution is best stated in his own words in the 
Monthly Catalogue for January, 1936: “Be- 
cause of the great amount of important 
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material now issued by the various divisions 
of the United States government in proc- 
essed form (i.e., publications which are 
reproduced by duplicating processes other 
than ordinary printing, such as mimeograph, 
multigraph, planograph, rotoprint, multilith, 
etc.), it has been decided to enter in the 
Monthly Catalogue, beginning with the Jan- 
uary, 1936, number, such current publica- 
tions of this type as would seem of sufficient 
importance to the general public to warrant 
such entry. This will include publications 
of a periodical nature, or which make up a 
well defined series, also bibliographies and 
miscellaneous publications of general inter- 
est. Processed material of a confidential 
character, or of interest only to the govern- 
ment departments issuing it will necessarily 
continue to be omitted from the Monthly 
Catalogue but will be entered in the Docu- 
ment Catalogue. It is true that many of 
these publications, both because of the type 
and paper, are not, in all probability, of per- 
manent value. However, it is considered 
that since the information given is often the 
result of careful research, the public is en- 
titled to know of its existence. Many of the 
departments and bureaus issue material for 
press in this form. Unless it is issued re- 
gularly or in a numbered series, no entry 
will be made in the Monthly Catalogue for 
such publications since it is considered that 
that information will be obtainable in news- 
papers and other current periodicals. 

“As a general rule, there will be no dis- 
tribution of this processed material from the 
Office of the Superintendent of Documents, 
and those libraries desiring to obtain such 
publications should ask to be included on the 
mailing lists of the various departments issu- 
ing them. 

“Publications produced at the Government 
Printing Office by the ‘offset’ method will 
carry the Government Printing Office im- 
print and such publications will not be des- 
ignated ‘processed’ in the entries in our 
Monthly Catalogue.’*® 

In conclusion it is well to mention the 
three committees which have been appointed 
to make a study of government agencies. 
The Senate Committee appointed under 
Senate Resolution No. 217, 74th Congress, 
has Senator Byrd of Virginia as its chair- 
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man; the House Joint Committee is wort. 
ing under House Resolution 555 of the 74th 
Congress; and the President’s Committee j 
working with the Bankhead House Com. 
mittee under House Resolution 460. Th 
President’s Committee, with Louis Brown. 


low as chairman and Charles E. Merrian | 


and Luther Gulick as members, is to sery 
as an adjunct of the National Emergeng 


Council and is to make a careful study of | 


the relation of the emergency agencies to the 


regular organizations of the executive branch | 
This committee will prob. | 


of government. 





ably make its report in December, 1936, ! 


The Brookings Institution is making th 
survey for the Byrd committee. What th 


result of the surveys of these committes | 


will be is problematic and highly speculative, 


If they bring about legislation that will | 


really consolidate and codrdinate the federal 


government's functions and activities, their ‘ 


accomplishment will be unique, no other 


similar committee ever having met with any | 


degree of success. 
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Gen- 


(atalog 


HE Catalog Section had a general 
session and three round tables in con- 


nection with the Richmond confer- 


GENERAL 


The general session was held May 13, in 
the Woman’s Club Auditorium, the chair- 
man, Arnold H. Trotier, University of 


Illinois Library, Urbana, presiding. Ap- 
proximately three hundred attended. 
The  secretary-treasurer’s report was 


accepted as read, and then followed reports 
from various committees. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free 
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* * * 


Russell J. Schunk, Public Library, To. 
ledo, Ohio, presented the final paper, “Busi- 
ness and Technology Service to Smaller 
Businesses in a Community,” which will be 
printed in a forthcoming issue of the 


A. L. A. Bulletin. 


New OFFicers 


At the business meeting following the main 
session, the following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Oscar E. Norman, Peoples Gas, 
Light, and Coke Company, Chicago; vice 
chairman, Nancy H. Todd, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; secretary, Margaret 
Blakely, Public Library, Denver, Colorado; 
and treasurer, Margery Bedinger, School of 
Mines Library, Butte, Montana. 

L. Evsa Logser, Acting Secretary 


Section 


ence: the Large Libraries Round Table, the 
Small Libraries Round Table, and the Code 
Revision Round Table. 


SESSION 


Library, Baltimore, chairman of the Pub- 
lications Committee, reported on the prepa- 
ration of the Catalogers’ and classifiers 
yearbook, the manuscript of which is now in 
the hands of the Editorial Committee of 
the American Library Association. Follow- 
ing the proposal made at Denver, and with 
the agreement of the Catalog Section, 4 
single theme, “Cataloging Administration,” 
was adopted for the Yearbook. 

While some of the papers contributed to 
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the Yearbook have been read before, some 
were prepared expressly for this year’s pub- 
lication at the invitation of the committee. 
A new feature which the committee hopes 
may find approval, and with it a regular 
place in the Yearbook, is a section of ab- 
stracts of the “Year’s Theses Presented to 
Library Schools by Students Majoring in 
Cataloging.” 

The committee, through Miss Morsch, 
gave three reasons why the Yearbook was 
not off the press before the annual meeting: 
(1) a shorter year than usual; (2) because 
of a central theme, the necessity for papers 
being written especially for the publication; 
(3) the uncertainty of the necessary sub- 
sidy. With the committee scattered as it 
was, one member in California, one in Chi- 
cago, and its chairman in Baltimore, one 
might expect this to be another reason for 
the delay of the publication of the Yearbook. 


REGIONAL GROUPS 


The report of the Committee on Regional 
Groups was read by the chairman, Esther A. 
Smith, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor. Of the programs given through- 
out the year at various group meetings, Miss 
Smith said: 

“The programs as usual show variety, 
including not only technical discussions, but 
many papers of general interest. One group 
gave much time to a study of classification 
problems. Codperative work of all kinds, 
but more particularly union catalogs, re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. That 
catalogers are not blind to changes in the 
world and in libraries is witnessed by such 
titles as ‘New Catalogs for New Times.’ 
Typical and interesting topics, among many, 
were: ‘Problems in Cataloging a Law Li- 
brary,’ ‘Duplicating Processes for Type- 
written Material,’ ‘Chinese Libraries As I 
Knew Them,’ ‘Some Scandinavian Li- 
braries,, ‘Europe and the Decimal Clas- 
sification,’ ‘Sins of Publishers against 
Catalogers.’ Our Canadian colleagues have 
provided two excellent bibliographies of 
Canadian reference books. 

“Several groups have affiliated with state 
library associations, while others assist in 
the preparation of programs for state meet- 
ings. Very recently a breakfast meeting 
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held in connection with a state association 
was opened to all catalogers of the state. 
As a result a second group is planned, and 
the two can alternately arrange a program 
for the state meeting.” 

When the report was read and accepted, 
the chairman asked Miss Smith if she would 
care to have an expression of sentiment of 
the group in regard to dues. Miss Smith 
replied, “The recommendation is that the 
section appoint a committee.” 

After some discussion as to whether the 
dues should be raised, and whether they 
could be raised to include the Yearbook, or 
how the Yearbook could be financed, Mar- 
garet Mann, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, moved that 
the whole question of the financing of the 
Yearbook be referred to a committee. 


STANDARDIZATION OF RULES FOR 


ARRANGEMENT 
In the absence of Linda H. Morley, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Incor- 


porated, New York City, chairman of the 
Committee on Standardization of Rules for 
Arrangement, Mr. Trotier read from a 
recent letter from Miss Morley: 

“We have had a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Rules for 
Arrangement, here in New York, and have 
secured from the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and from the Associa- 
tion of North American Directory Pub- 
lishers their printed rules covering the 
arrangement of listing in telephone direc- 
tories throughout the country and city direc- 
tories published by most of the directory 
publishers throughout the United States. I 
find that these rules have been set up in 
great detail and cover a number of points 
not covered by library rules.” 


Suspyect HEADINGS 


The chairman next called for the report 
of the Committee on Subject Headings. In 
the absence of the chairman, Sarita Robin- 
son, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 
City, the report was read by Wyllis E. 
Wright, of the New York Public Library. 
Miss Robinson in her report said that the 
committee had planned to work in two dif- 
ferent fields: (1) prompt publication of a 
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list of new subject headings as used by vari- 
ous libraries; (2) making available compre- 
hensive lists of subject headings in various 
fields. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Wilson, lists 
of new subject headings have been published 
in the Wilson Bulletin. These headings 
have in no way been edited or approved. 
They have simply been collected and pub- 
lished with the symbol of the library sub- 
mitting them. Due to lack of time, the 
second part of the project has scarcely been 
touched on. This report was accepted 
without discussion. 

Esther A. Smith, also chairman of the 
Committee on ‘Refer from” References, 
read her report next. 


“REFER FROM” REFERENCES 


During the past year the Catalog Division 
of the Library of Congress has carefully 
studied the question of printing their “refer 
from” references, should the necessary finan- 
cial assistance be provided. From the be- 
ginning the chief of this division has 
expressed the greatest interest in the project, 
and a willingness to do whatever should be 
possible to promote it. 

Catalogers fully realize the difficulties of 
such a piece of work. Even with adequate 
financing, the Catalog Division would be 
called upon to provide much of the time of 
some of its ablest assistants, for new recruits 
would need careful supervision. In report- 
ing on the project to the librarian of Con- 
gress, the chief of the division, in his annual 
report, says: “The desirability of publishing 
these tracers, which for practical purposes 
are not a less vital part of the scheme of 
subject headings than are the “see” and “see 
also” references, has long been recognized; 
but the feasibility of the proposal (apart 
from the problem of expense, which would 
be considerable) is, under present conditions, 
open to question. 

In the hope that conditions may improve 
soon, to a point where the Library of Con- 
gress feels that it can undertake the work of 
printing these references, this committee 
wishes to be prepared to assure the financial 
aid needed. Following the precedent of the 
addition of Decimal Classification numbers to 
Library of Congress cards, it has been sug- 
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gested that libraries might be “willing to 
tax themselves, for a year or two, at the 
rate of perhaps 10 per cent of their annual 
card purchases.” The committee will at. 
tempt to sound the libraries on this propo. 


sition, and would be very grateful fo 
voluntary statements from the libraries 
concerned. 


We are sure that with the codperation of 
libraries and with the very real interest of 
the Library of Congress, this desirable work 
will not be too long postponed. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The business of the afternoon was con- 
cluded with the report of the Nominating 
Committee, which was accepted, and the 
officers for another year were presented to 
the section. When the new chairman, 
csrace P, Fuller, Yale University Library, 
was presented to the section, she replied: 
“IT am very glad to accept election to this 
office, but it is with considerable trepida- 
tion that I do so, for I realize that Miss 
Morsch and I must not only finish the work 
of getting this Yearbook into your hands, 
but must produce another Yearbook before 
the next meeting.” Other new officers are 
listed at the end of these proceedings. 

Following the business session, the first 
speaker, Rudolph H. Gijelsness, University 
of Arizona Library, Tucson, and now execu- 
tive chairman of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee, gave the following general 
report of his committee: 


A. L. A. CATALOG CopE REvIsion* 


In two more years the A. L. A. code will 
be thirty years old. Everyone agrees that 
thorough revision is urgently needed—not 
that the old code is not fundamentally sound 
in its principles. It has stood up well under 
usage, but many changes have come about 
in libraries since 1908: a great growth in 
size, a vast increase in the complexities of 
material to be organized, new developments 
in publishing and printing activities, and with 
it all practices and policies developed inde- 
pendently in libraries to meet these changed 
conditions. 

During the time since 1908, libraries have 
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heen held to a certain uniformity in catalog- 
ing through the influence of the cards 
printed and distributed by the Library of 
Congress, and the supplementary rules of 
that library have served in a measure to 
supply the deficiencies of the code. How- 
eer, all the rules of that library are not 
available in printed form. Many no doubt 
exist only in an unformulated state, although 
they find expression in the work done by 
individual members of that library. Many 
libraries have attempted to formulate their 
own rules, according to necessity, but 
ysually—because of the large number of 
L.C. cards being used—libraries have tended 
toconform to L. C. practice when they could 
determine what that was. The problem of 
this committee, then, is to use the experience 
of all libraries which have something to con- 
tribute, with special reference to the prac- 
tices of the Library of Congress, since that 
library is so important an agency in the 
development of our catalogs. 

We are fortunate in having the codpera- 
tion of the Library of Congress in this great 
project. Mr. Martel, long chief of its Cata- 
log Division, serves as consultant to this 
committee. Mr. Leavitt, the present chief, 
has assured us of his interest and desire to 
assist. Members of that division will be 
important factors in our progress. 

It is generally agreed that the code is par- 
ticularly to take account of the needs of 
large and scholarly libraries. It should then 
represent the best knowledge and experience 
to be found in such libraries. 

With this end in view a number of sub- 
committees have been set up charged with 
responsibility for specific aspects of the code. 
A few of these have been operating for some 
time and reported at yesterday’s meeting. 
The progress made so far by these groups is 
very encouraging. . 

In general I should say that while we 
have to deal with a great amount of detail, 
some of which may not seem to be important, 
the ultimate objective is not to complicate 
but to simplify. If we can formulate a 
better code of rules, it will reduce the num- 
ber of independent decisions necessary and 
will consequently reduce mental strain, save 
time, and result in a more uniform product. 

The A. L. A. has recently received a sub- 
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vention from the Carnegie Corporation to 
be applied on a two-year concentrated pro- 
gram to promote the code revision. We are 
now working on this two-year plan. 

Much of our work will probably be 
centered at the Library of Congress under 
the direction of an executive assistant to the 
committee. The immediate working mate- 
rials will be the L. C. supplementary rules, 
coéperative cataloging decisions, and the ma- 
terial sent in by libraries to Mr. Martel. 
To this will be added the special projects 
now being furthered under the direction of 
subcommittee chairmen, a comparative study 
of foreign codes by Mr. Hanson, library 
school studies on specific problems, and any 
other contributions which come to the atten- 
tion of the committee. In all this work we 
will necessarily be greatly aided and in- 
fluenced by practices of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The statement that the revision will at- 
tempt to meet the needs of large referenice 
and scholarly libraries particularly may re- 
quire some modification. While it will be 
those libraries chiefly which will contribute 
to the revision, the final product will be 
indispensable to all libraries where L. C. 
cards are used. It is a work then which 
merits the support of every member of this 
Association. More than that, it has interna- 
tional significance, particularly since it will 
retain its former Anglo-American aspect. 
There will be codperation also with the Sub- 
committee on an International Cataloging 
Code of the International Library Com- 
mittee. 

May I urge all members of this section 
to give this task every aid in their power, 
that the result may be a credit to the section 
and to the Association. 


*x* * * 


The only disappointment of the general 
session was the absence of James Christian 
Meinich Hanson, professor emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who until very shortly 
before the conference had thought he would 
be able to attend the meeting. Mr. Hanson 
had, however, provided a way for the 
section to hear his paper by asking 
Theodore A. Mueller, Library of Congress, 
to read it. 
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CATALOGING, PAst AND PREsENT—SOME 
CoNTRASTS AND COMPARISONS—A 
VOICE FROM THE Past* 


For this comparison, Mr. Hanson says, “it 
will be sufficient to go back only some forty- 
six years, to be exact, to August, 1890, when 
Mr. Frederick W. Poole one afternoon came 
to the desk of the writer and handed him 
his own personal copy of Cutter’s rules for a 
dictionary catalog, with the remark, ‘Here is 
a book that you will have to study until you 
know it by heart.’ For the next seventeen 
years the little book with Dr. Poole’s auto- 
graph on the cover was my constant com- 
panion and guide. 

“The American Library Association was 
not then the large and somewhat unwieldy 
body it is today. This may in some part 
account for the fact that problems of cata- 
loging, classification, and the like occupied a 
far more prominent place on the programs 
of meetings than during more recent times.” 
At the earlier conferences “some of the most 
notable papers presented dealt with catalog- 
ing and classification. 

“The necessity of good and thorough work 
was invariably emphasized. None ques- 
tioned that work well done by experienced 
persons had enduring qualities, while that 
done in haste by persons of little experience 
must soon be done over. Cost of cataloging 
was often discussed but the idea was never 
advanced that costs were to be cut at the 
expense of good and lasting work. True, 
there were exceptions, where cheap and 
shortcut methods had been advocated and 
put into operation by persons of little experi- 
ence, but the results had uniformly proved 
disastrous and had led to costly and difficult 
reorganizations. 

“There came a change, however. Topics 
of purely bibliographic interest gradually 
disappeared from the programs of the gen- 
eral sessions. The generation of librarians 
which had led during the nineteenth century 
was rapidly disappearing. Their places were 
being taken by younger men, either graduates 
of library schools, or men from other pro- 
fessions, chiefly from the academic ranks. 
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Between these two classes—men appointed 
to head the library without previous experj- 
ence or apprenticeship and the library school 
graduate who had neglected his biblio- 
graphic studies in order to specialize on 
administrative problems—it is not to be 
wondered at that the incoming generation 
of librarians paid scant attention to the 
problems which had previously agitated not 
only the catalogers, but the librarians as 
well. 

“Even with the Library of Congress fur- 
nishing cards to over five thousand libraries 
in America, cataloging and classification 
problems, especially of the larger libraries, 
are today as dificult and require as much 
ability, experience, learning, and hard work 
as ever, perhaps more. 

“Another change noticed in later years is a 
demand for greater and more rapid output 
on the part of catalogers, at less cost, pre- 
sumably while maintaining high standards. 
No one with experience can have much pa- 
tience with a proposal to cut the cost of 
cataloging in a growing library. Such a 
proposal is an absurdity unless coupled with 
an explicit admission that it is to be attained 


by omission of information and a lower 


standard of work. Fortunately, the greatest 
national libraries of the world, and with 
them might be included the Vatican at 
Rome, are now engaged in cataloging enter- 
prises which will do much to uphold the 
present high standards. 

“A new and most valuable feature of 
modern cataloging, as compared with that of 
the past, is the growth of union catalogs. 
Particularly those maintained by combining 
the printed cards of the Library of Congress 
with those of other institutions that print 
entries are developing into bibliographic aids 
of great importance and value, not only to 
catalogers, but to all students engaged in 
bibliographic research.” 

Certain other aspects of the cataloging 
situation have come under Mr. Hanson's 


observation. The strict alphabetical ar- 
rangement which does away with that 
differentiation between a _ personal of 


geographic name as author, subject or title, 
and a tendency to include more references 
than formerly, appear to be a concession toa 
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principle that the catalog is for the use of 
the public. 

As a final point of comparison or contrast, 
Mr. Hanson gave a summary of impressions 
gained from a rule-to-rule comparison of 
nineteen codes. 

* * * 


The last paper on the program of the 
general session was by Margaret Mann, 


University of Michigan: 


Tue New THeEorY oF CATALOGING* 


Miss Mann first reviewed the changing 
trends in cataloging due to new demands and 
new devices. The fact that union catalogs 
are now in demand is reason for a new con- 
sideration of duties and methods. When 
libraries begin to borrow and lend their 
books, we find new problems introduced. 

“With this new challenge briefly outlined, 
we may well ask the practical question: 
What are the possibilities for closer coépera- 
tion and greater centralization in our work 
in America, and how can we better prepare 
ourselves for this new work? 

“T have already referred to the fact that 
we must make use of every available service 
of the Library of Congress. This service 
must, if possible, be reciprocal. We must 
examine our cataloging to observe what we 
may be able to contribute to the records the 
Library of Congress is endeavoring to build 
up. This library has already, for example, 
undertaken the printing of copy supplied by 
outside libraries and is anxious to have 
more, so that they may make additions to 
their Union Catalog. We should all make 
an effort to supply cards or copy for this 
purpose. There may be other services which 
we could contribute if we thoroughly studied 
opportunities and needs. We would wel- 
come from the Library of Congress a brief 
pamphlet setting forth the different ways in 
which we might help in building up their 
records. 

“On the other side of the picture, the Li- 
brary of Congress has much information 
which catalogers need but which does not 
come within the range of book service. I 
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refer to the culling of certain information 
which is a by-product of the cataloging car- 
ried on for that library. Much of this is 
most generously made available to cata- 
logers. For example, the Card Division is 
constantly gathering information useful to 
us, and fortunately, the chief of the division, 
Mr. Hastings, is a most loyal and ready 
colleague who responds to our requests. 
Frequently, however, catalogers are in need 
of information which could readily be ob- 
tained, if we were on the spot. One hesi- 
tates, sometimes, to make requests of the 
librarian of Congress or of heads of depart- 
ments who are as busy as are these experts. 
In fact many questions do not come within 
the scope of the service they are supposed to 
give. 

“T have known catalogers who did not 
know to whom they could write, nor did they 
feel that it was ethical to intrude. What we 
need is someone at Washington to pick up 
the crumbs and make them available. We 
often need card order numbers before they 
are printed, and full names before they 
make their appearance on cards. We may 
want a definition of policy before we can 
make our cataloging uniform with that of 
the Library of Congress, and many other 
things which would speed up our work and 
improve our catalogs. We should not ex- 
pect all this service to be provided by the 
Library of Congress, but we should codper- 
ate among ourselves in providing a means 
for getting it. We should work for a central 
cataloging information service at Wash- 
ington. 

“A way has already been found for print- 
ing analytics for monograph series through 
the Codéperative Cataloging Committee. 
Other projects might follow the same 
method, but in my opinion some organiza- 
tion more permanent and stable than a com- 
mittee is needed. Committees come and go 
but cataloging goes on forever. We need 
greater centralization not only in our intel- 
lectual efforts, but also in our mechanical 
duties. We need a connecting link between 
the national library and individual libraries 
—a link which couples us with the national 
library in the same way that branch libraries 
are connected with the main library in any 
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large library system. Much repetition of 
effort could be eliminated by such a correla- 
tion and information now out of our reach 
at the Library of Congress could be accumu- 
lated by our own efforts and passed on to 
others to use. A central cataloging bureau, 
quite distinct from the Library of Congress 
in organization, but in such close proximity 
to it as to have the benefit of all its by- 


products, would be a great boon to libraries, 
This non-official bureau would at the same 
time relieve the Library of Congress of the 
burden of answering unsorted questions, and 
of listening to demands irrelevant to their 
specified duties.” 

Because of the lateness of the hour, it 
seemed wise not to have any discussion of this 
paper, and the meeting was adjourned. 


LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The second meeting of the Catalog Sec- 
tion was the Large Libraries Round Table 
held Wednesday evening, May 13, in the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, with Mr. 
Trotier presiding. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Seymour Radtke, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New 
York, presented the first paper: 


CENTRALIZED CATALOGING IN THE LARGE 
Pustic Lisrary* 


Mrs. Radtke took her own library which 
has seen a “gradual development during the 
past forty years from a few separate li- 
braries to a centralized system serving an 
estimated population, in 1935, of nearly one 
and a half million,” and traced “some of the 
changes in the methods of organization that 
finally led to a system in which all the proc- 
esses of classifying, subject heading, cata- 
loging, and preparing books for circulation 
are carried on in one central library.” 

She followed the routine of the recatalog- 
ing of these consolidated libraries to that of 
today when all cataloging for the branches 
is done in the main library—a development 
extending over a period of about twenty 
years—1901-20. When the library occupied 
its new quarters in the central building, a 
period of phenomenal growth was experi- 
enced and the cataloging staff was enlarged 
from approximately fifteen to sixty assist- 
ants. From a staff of sixty assistants in 
1930, the staff was reduced to less than 
twenty in two or three years. 

At the present time, all new branches re- 
ceive complete catalogs, containing all sub- 
ject cross-references recorded in the central 
subject authority file. Visits to each branch 
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are made annually, or oftener, and as a 
result of these visits, recommendations are 
made by the superintendent of cataloging to 
the assistant responsible for the branch 
catalog. 

“For the past three years,’ Mrs. Radtke 
said, “the library has carried out a program 
of giving diversified experience to assistants, 
Many of those who expect to do reference, 
circulation work, or work with children, 
have been given assignments varying from 
three to six months or longer in the Cata- 
loging Department, under the tutelage of 
those whose chief concern is cataloging. 
One result of this experience has been an 
added interest in the catalog when the as- 
sistant returns to a permanent assignment in 
a branch or department, thus dovetailing the 
organization and understanding of proc- 
esses in the entire system. 

“A policy of reducing the number of analyt- 
ics has been followed for some time. The 
Branch Reference Department arranges to 
supply all branches with copies of Firkin’s 
Index of plays and her Index to short stories, 
The essay index, and the Standard catalogs. 
The new Sutton Speech index will be ob- 
tained when funds are secured. If the 
branch reference librarian is unable to locate 
through the branch catalog or in these in- 
dexes the information she wants, the inquiry 
is referred to the Branch Reference Inter- 
Loan Department where a larger number of 
sources may be consulted. 

“The conformity of the catalogs of the 
separate collections with the union catalog 
is of primary importance. ‘This is one of 
the strongest arguments for centralizing all 
cataloging in one office. When a system be- 
comes so extensive that specialization results 
in separate divisions covering certain fields 
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of knowledge, there should be a parallel de- 
yelopment in the organization of the cata- 
loging department where subject specialists 
are just as essential. If a library cannot 
afford this specialization of staff, the alterna- 
tive would be to delegate members of subject 
divisions to spend a portion of their time 
under the supervision of the cataloging de- 
partment. In this way the structure of the 
catalog will not develop flaws that in a few 
years will necessitate costly revision. 

“Centralization within centralization is 
another development that has potentialities 
for improved service. The New York Pub- 
lic Library Adult Circulation Department 
has begun a union catalog for the libraries 
located on Staten Island. The Queens 
Borough Public Library intends to include 
main cards in its proposed public catalog for 
the books belonging to the Flushing His- 
torical Society which are housed in the 
branch library at Flushing. Thus regional 
catalogs within single systems are being de- 
veloped to fit local needs.” 

In conclusion, Mrs. Radtke said: “The 
success of the centralized cataloging depart- 
ment in the future will lie in its taking unto 
itself all constructive aid that comes from 
codperative efforts, in seeking ways to limit 
its expenditures, in modernizing its equip- 
ment, in securing the personnel best adapted 
to the processes of cataloging, in maintaining 
bibliographical accuracy in its work, and in 
seeking constantly for means to improve the 
paths of access for the reading public to the 
library’s resources.” 


x* * * 


Following Mrs. Radtke’s paper, Sophie K. 
Hiss, Cleveland Public Library, discussed the 
reverse, in many instances, of this system, 
which is found in Cleveland. 

The second paper was by John R. Rus- 
sell, National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


Co6perRATIVE CATALOGING IN EvuRope* 


The only large codperative project in Eu- 
rope for the distribution of entries to be 
used in the catalogs of several libraries is 
the one administered by the Preussische 


——_., 
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Staatsbibliothek in connection with the pub- 
lication of the Berliner Titeldrucke. More 
than 24,000 slips from the twenty-six co- 
operating libraries were handled by the 
catalogers at the Staatsbibliothek in 1934. 

Librarians in many countries are codperat- 
ing to compile union catalogs. The great 
Gesamtkatalog der preussischen biblio- 
theken and the Gesamtkatalog der wiegen- 
drucke are examples of union catalogs to 
which many libraries are contributing entries 
and assistance in proof-reading. The Na- 
tional Central Library in London has insti- 
tuted a system of regional catalogs and has 
in its building a union catalog of the London 
metropolitan area, both being codperative 
undertakings. Union catalogs on cards or 
slips are being made in several other coun- 
tries. Switzerland has the national union 
catalog at Berne and local union catalogs 
at Geneva, Ziirich, and Bale. National 
union catalogs are also in progress in Bel- 
gium, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands. The printed accession lists of 
foreign books issued periodically in several 
European countries constitute codperative 
catalogs of a different type. In Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland these accession lists 
are issued annually; in Italy, quarterly; in 
France, monthly. 

The largest centralized non-coéperative 
cataloging system in Europe is the one now 
in operation at the Central Book Chamber 
in the U. S. S. R. Catalog cards of inter- 
national size printed from the type used for 
the national trade bibliography are produced 
for every Russian publication. Printed cards 
for 10,000 titles a year, designed for use in 
popular libraries, are issued by the Scientific 
Research Institute for Criticism and Bib- 
liography in Moscow. 

Centralized cataloging is also found in 
Germany where the issues of the Deutsche 
Nationalbibliographie are clipped and used 
by libraries for catalog entries. Norway 
has centralized cataloging for popular li- 
braries combined with centralized buying, 
and in Sweden the library association has 
developed a system of centralized cataloging 
for popular libraries, which provides cards 
for six or seven hundred titles a year. 

One of the most noticeable facts about 
cataloging in Europe is that European li- 
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brarians have been more interested in pro- 
viding union catalogs than in developing 
cataloging projects to meet the needs of in- 
dividual libraries for catalog entries. Cen- 
tralized cataloging appears to be growing in 
favor in Europe, while coéperative catalog- 
ing as it is thought of in America is rarely 


found. 
* * * 


Ernest Cushing Richardson, consultant, 
Library of Congress, and director emeritus, 
Princeton University Library, outlined the 
system of codperative cataloging in Barce- 
lona, which added more facts to those which 
Mr. Russell gave. Henry Bartlett Van 
Hoesen, Brown University Library, in his 
discussion, said, “A paper like Mr. Russell’s, 
which deals with facts rather than theories, 
gives little opportunity for difference of 
opinion. In discussing it, I see only two 
possibilities: one may challenge misstate- 
ments of fact—if there are any, and in this 
case there are not—or one may contribute 
supplementary facts if any have been over- 
looked.” 

The last paper on the program of the 
Large Libraries Round Table was read by 
David J. Haykin, of the Library of Con- 


gress: 


CoOPERATIVE CATALOGING IN NorTH 
AMERICA—PROBLEMS AND 
PossIBILITIES* 


In its broadest sense, codperative catalog- 
ing is the production of catalog entries 
through the joint action of several libraries. 
If the work is carried on in a centralized 
location but is maintained by several inde- 
pendent libraries, it may be called centralized 
cataloging. The term, “codperative catalog- 
ing,” has recently been used and understood 
in a narrower sense, that of a joint partici- 
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pation by several libraries in the actual 
preparation of catalog entries under ap 
agreement which allots to each library its 
share of the work. The work now carried 
on by about thirty-five libraries under the 
sponsorship of the Codperative Cataloging 
Committee of the American Library Asso. 
ciation belongs in the latter category. 

The underlying motives of the codperatiye 
and simplified cataloging movement are in 
the main economic. It is hoped by means of 
codperation to reduce the cost of cataloging, 
The cost is usually estimated in terms of 
dollars and cents without regard to the 
extent to which the cataloging answers 
the needs of users of the library, which js 
the proper criterion. In dollars and cents the 
cost is of course high, which accounts for the 
interests of administrators in codperative 
cataloging. The quality of the cataloging is, 
to be sure, an important consideration but 
is usually secondary to the economic factor 
in the minds of administrators and perhaps 
even catalogers. 

Because libraries are able to secure Li- 
brary of Congress catalog cards for a large 
proportion of their books and because the 
books covered by the Library of Congress 
cards are among the more popular titles, 
coéperative cataloging projects have to limit 
themselves to books for which there is rela- 
tively little demand and whose incidence in 
American library collections is low. Finan- 
cially, codperative cataloging is therefore 
relatively at a disadvantage, since it has to 
limit itself to non-lucrative cataloging. 


x * x 


Keyes D. Metcalf, New York Public Li- 
brary, contributed to the discussion of this 
paper by emphasizing the excellent work 
which the Library of Congress is doing, sup- 
plemented by the Codperative Cataloging 
Service. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Small Libraries Round Table met 
at the Richmond Hotel, on Friday after- 
noon, with Elizabeth Sampson, Woman’s 
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College Library, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, presiding. 

The program was in two parts: the first 
part, two formal papers; and the second, 4 
cataloging clinic. 
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Eunice Coston, Carnegie Library, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, read her paper on: 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CATALOGING SERVICE IN 
THE SMALL LIBRARY IN ITs RELATION 
TO THE Lisprary As A WHOLE* 


Edmund Lester Pearson, writing of li- 
braries and librarians, once made the sug- 
gestion that the catalog needed to be 
popularized. 

Asmall library catalog, particularly, while 
it may never compete in popularity with the 
current best sellers, should not be an at- 
tempt at scholarliness but a usable index of 
the books the library contains, an index com- 
pletely understandable alike to librarians 
and laymen. For, though all the dots and 
dashes on a catalog card may just possibly 
be as clear as crystal to the cataloger, do 
not for one minute believe that even all the 
trained librarians on the staff can decipher 
the cryptic symbols. 

When a library is so young as to be still 
in its swaddling clothes of organization, the 
librarian herself usually represents all the 
different departments that the library will 
grow into later. Her cataloging is apt to 
answer the actual needs of the public more 
than in a departmentalized library where 
the catalogers have little contact with the 
public. That contact, however, whether at 
first or second hand, should always be main- 
tained. If the catalog department is so 
departmentalized that the catalogers them- 
selves do not take desks in circulation or 
reference, then the circulation and reference 
staff should most certainly keep the cata- 
loger informed as to the needs so that the 
catalog will be a live and usable one rather 
than merely a technically perfect but im- 
practical one. 

Although imagination does not figure 
prominently as a requisite in rating a good 
cataloger, a vivid imagination is a decided 
help to intelligent cataloging. Without 
imagination, how can the cataloger foresee 
the many ways in which the book may be 
asked for? All the subjects with which a 
book deals are not obvious and it takes 
imagination as well as knowledge to see its 
possibilities. 
ey 


* Abridged. 


It should be an adventure to pick a book 
to pieces and translate it into terms the 
public will use. But lots of catalogers make 
it a dry-as-dust performance, trying to 
make the book fit a classification that was 
made before such modern inventions as Com- 
munism, the New Deal, or any other of the 
topics that make present-day life the complex 
matter it is, appeared. 

For correct classification still seems the 
basis of a usable catalog, particularly in a 
public library where your questioner most 
often wants to see many books on one sub- 
ject. From the point of view of the public 
as well as the librarians at the information 
desk or the readers’ assistant desk, there are 
some queer classifications. 

Subject headings are a field where even the 
most wary can easily go astray; and the 
errors of past years continue to crop up be- 
cause of the innate repugnance of the aver- 
age cataloger to change on a large scale. So, 
in this year of grace we find books on in- 
terior decoration listed under “House Deco- 
ration,” a hangover from past and gone days, 
Likewise, in this era of live garden clubs, 
when flower arrangement is a constant topic 
of discussion, the younger assistant at the 
desk finds, to her utter bewilderment, that 
the elegant phrase, “Floral Decoration,” is 
used instead of the more popular term. 
Why should we catalogers give technical, 
high-sounding headings to a simple, everyday 
subject? Why, for instance, when the New 
Deal is as well known a term to every man, 
woman, and child as_ bread-and-butter, 
should all books on the subject of the New 
Deal be well hidden under the caption, “U. S. 
—Economic Policy?” Even if New Deal 
should become an outmoded phrase in a few 
years, think of the joy of having the books 
listed in a recognizable way in the meantime 
—‘sufficient unto the day,” etc. 

Hand-in-hand with the necessity for an 
abundance of subjects goes an urgent need 
for analytics—analytics for everything. 
With plenty of subjects and subject analyt- 
ics, the catalog can be an ever present help 
in time of trouble; without them, it is a 
feeble and uncertain aid. 

Just where in this critique of cataloging 
would come a discussion of the catalogers 
themselves I am not sure, but it does seem 
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that in most libraries there is a very thin 
line drawn between trained and untrained 
assistants. For a trained librarian to spend 
her days typing headings on L. C. cards or 
copying a half dozen cards exactly alike ex- 
cept, probably, as to heading, seems a sheer 
waste of professional training. Why not get 
an expert typist and have only one card made 
by the cataloger as a model? This, I know, 
is done in some libraries and in others it 
should be done, releasing the trained worker 
for tasks more suited to her professional 
status. Use the trained person’s time for 
library work instead of clerical: for acquir- 
ing more knowledge of the contents of the 
book rather than merely the title page; and 
for more publicity of an intelligent sort 
about the books and the library. 


* * * 


Frances Jane Porter, University of Louis- 
ville, contributed the second paper on the 
afternoon’s program: 


IMPROVEMENTS OF TECHNIQUE IN CATA- 
LOGING FOR THE SMALLER LIBRARY* 


Catalogers must of necessity acquire the 
habit of delving into the inmost recesses 
of the subject at hand, so we shall run true 
to form and begin this discussion with 
definitions. 

The Oxford dictionary defines technique 
as “the manner of artistic execution or per- 
formance in relation to formal or practical 
details; or, mechanical skill in artistic 
work;” with which we may correlate the 
assertion of Mr. Charles A. Cutter, that 
“cataloging is an art, not a science.” 

Every special type of work carries with it 
a technique peculiar to the nature of the 
work to be accomplished. 

The far-seeing cataloger will avoid the 
mistake of “cataloging down” to the small 
library, and will, instead, endeavor to make 
a catalog that will continue to be an ade- 
quate reference tool as the library and the 
community grow. The necessity for ex- 
pensive recataloging may often be avoided 
by classifying more closely, and subdividing 
subjects more freely than seems necessary 


* Abridged. 
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at the time of cataloging; by using Libray 
of Congress cards whenever possible; and by 
using the unit form of typed card, in essep. 
tially the same fulness as L. C. cards, when 
printed cards are not available. Accurag 
of the catalog should be maintained by care. 
ful revision of typing and filing. 

The growth of the movements for ¢. 
operation and centralization, constituting one 


of the most important advances in cataloging | 


in recent years, seems to indicate the increas. 
ing necessity for such uniformity and fulness 
of information on catalog cards as would 
make the cards of any library acceptable ip 
any centralization scheme. 


Subject headings must be kept up to date | 
and since there is to be no revision of the | 
A. L. A. list of subject headings, it seems | 


advisable for libraries using this list to 
change to either the Library of Congres 
list, or Sears’ List of subject headings for 
small libraries; or, a subject heading list 
recorded on cards may be found advan- 
tageous. 
as authority for new subjects. 

To insure uniformity in cataloging prac 
tice, the library should keep an official policy 
file, including illustrative sample cards, re- 
cording the library’s policy in regard to vari- 
ous phases of cataloging. The authority 
adopted as a guide, such as Fellows’ catalog- 
ing rules, or the Wisconsin rules, must be 


The periodical indexes are useful | 


kept properly checked and annotated, with , 


supplementary notes when necessary. 

Since the card catalog is the index to the 
resources of the library, and the one refer- 
ence tool upon which all users of the library 
must depend, the creator of this tool must be 
endowed with vision—the ability to foresee 
and provide for future needs. Even the 
smallest library should watch its develop- 
ment so that its catalog may not only be 
expanded with the growth of the book cl 
lection, but may be adapted to the new c- 
operative plans on which all future records 
must be built. 


CATALOGING CLINIC 


The second part of the _ program 
was a cataloging clinic. There wa 
a very lively and interesting discussion 0 
everyday problems, and before the afternoon 
was over, it became very apparent that we 
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do not all have the same problems but 
we all have our own problems. After a 


very enthusiastic session the meeting was 
adjourned. 


CODE REVISION ROUND TABLE 


The Code Revision Round Table met on 
Tuesday morning, May 12, at the Murphy 
Hotel, Mr. Gjelsness chairman. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Gjelsness an- 
nounced the $15,000 grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, secured by the Executive 
Board, and spoke of what it will mean in 
the accomplishment of the revision of the 
code. He outlined the plans for procedure: 
that the work is to be done through sub- 
committees, and the findings of these 
committees are to go through the general 
committee as a whole. 

Julia Pettee, Union Theological Seminary 
Library, New York City, discussed the work 
the subcommittee had done thus far on the 
author entry for church bodies and religious 
sects. 

Theodore A. Mueller, of the Library of 
Congress, brought forth the danger of 
changes in headings which require changes in 
L.C. cards. He reminded the meeting that 
six thousand libraries use L. C. cards, 
which means that six thousand libraries 
would have to change entries. The Reverend 
Colman Farrell, Abbey Library, St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, discussed 
the pitfalls of headings used in cataloging 
Catholic documents. 

Anna M. Monrad, Yale University Li- 
brary, described in detail the work which the 


Yale library staff and the subcommittee had 
accomplished on the list of terms. In his 
discussion, Mr. Haykin emphasized how im- 
portant it is that codperating libraries fol- 
low L, C. rules. 

Ruth Wallace, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, in her discussion of the re- 
vision of the code for music, remarked that 
there had been more inquiries for music 
classification schemes than for any other 
phase of handling music. 

When the Code Revision Round Table 
was adjourned, the consensus of opinion 
was that the delay in the revision of the 
code had not been because of idleness on the 
part of the members of the committees. 

Because of the restrictions as to space, the 
papers prepared for these meetings have 
been very much abridged. It is hoped, 
however, that they may at some future time 
appear in full in some of our professional 
publications. 


OFFICERS OF THE SECTION 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Grace P. Fuller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

ELIZABETH EverRETT WILSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


(ollege and Reference Section 


HE College and Reference Section 
Te one general and business ses- 

sion in codperation with the Com- 
mittee on Resources of American Libraries, 
a Round Table for College Librarians in 
cooperation with the College Library Ad- 
visory Board, and a Round Table for Refer- 
ence Librarians. The general and business 
session was held on Friday, May 15, at the 
Richmond Woman’s Club with William 


Warner Bishop, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, chairman of the Committee on Re- 
sources of American Libraries, presiding 
over the general session and Jackson E. 
Towne, Michigan State College Library, 
chairman of the College of Reference Sec- 
tion, presiding over the business session. 
The College Librarians Round Table was 
also held at the Woman’s Club, on Tues- 
day, May 12, with B. Lamar Johnson, Ste- 
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phens College Library, the new chairman 
of the College Library Advisory Board, and 
Mr. Towne as joint chairmen. The Refer- 
ence Librarians Round Table was held on 
Wednesday, May 13, at the Richmond 
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Hotel, with Emma Hance, Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, presiding. 


Owing to space limitations it is impos. | 


sible to give all the papers and reports jy 
full. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


At each of the sessions, at the specific 
instigation of the chairman for the 1936 an- 
nual meeting, Mr. Towne, there was pres- 
entation and discussion of matters relating 
to the future organization of the section. 
For some time past there have been rum- 
blings of discontent on the part of various 
individuals and groups who are or should 
be connected with the section. The current 
chairman, during the past year, was ex- 
tremely anxious to be responsive to any 
suggestions for change. At the same time, 
he was anxious to point out that the offi- 
cers of the section could not hope to profit 
much from anonymous, destructive criticism 
entirely lacking in specific details, such as 
was included in some mimeographed data 
sent out from A. L. A. Headquarters after 
the Denver conference in 1935. 

There has been a feeling that each group 
interested has not received equal considera- 
tion in the matter of programs and officers 
and that some kind of reorganization should 
be effected. A committee of the teachers 
college librarians presented to the section a 
list of recommendations from the teachers 
college group, the essence of which was a 
request for admittance to the section on 
condition that the section be limited to rep- 
resentatives from college libraries which 
serve institutions emphasizing instruction 
rather than research and that provision be 
made to include midwinter as well as sum- 
mer conferences. At the request of the 
1936 chairman, a letter of inquiry relative 
to these recommendations was sent to all 
dues-paying members of the College and Ref- 
erence Section. At the same time Mr. 
Towne asked Miss Hance to have a deputy 
secure the opinion of the reference librarians 
of public libraries as to what form of A. L. A. 
representation they would prefer, regardless 
of whether they were members of the Col- 
lege and Reference Section in 1936 or not. 


Reports from both questionnaires were 
given and discussed at the round table meet. 
ings and at the business meeting which was 
held just prior to the general session joint 
meeting with the committee on library re. 
sources. 

These reports indicated that a ma 
jority of the members who replied to the 
request for an opinion on the teachers col- 
lege librarians recommendations were in 
favor of admitting teachers college librari- 
ans to the section but not on the conditions 
imposed, which would have resulted in drop- 
ping the reference librarians and all libra- 
rians of universities and colleges carrying an 
important research program. The report 
on the reference librarians questionnaire 
presented by Mabel Conat, Detroit Public 
Library, indicated that a vast majority were 
in favor of an independent reference libra- 
rians round table with dues at 50 cents a 
year. 

Mr. Towne spoke briefly on the past 
history and purpose of the College and Ref- 
erence Section, emphasizing that neither the 
original meaning of its title nor its mem- 
bership throughout many years involved the 
obligation to provide a program for refer- 
ence librarians of public libraries, although 
this was done at the last two annual con- 
ferences, at Montreal and at Denver, as well 
as at some of the earlier ones. The officers 
of the section, well aware of the existence 
of a definite A. L. A. group needing repre- 
sentation, were now glad to have a specific 
record of the desires of this group, but 
could not assume responsibility for a neg- 
lect of the group in past years since its 
members had not made themselves felt by 
coming forward, joining the section, and 
paying dues. 

At the meeting on Friday afternoon, after 
Chairman Towne had emphasized that the 
officers of the section were unanimous i 
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their opinion that the section should be re- 
organized by a committee to be formed by 
a resolution to be voted upon by all dues- 
paying members present, Charles Harvey 
Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames, 
reread a resolution which had been dis- 
cussed the previous Tuesday afternoon, mov- 
ing that: 

“The incoming chairman of the College 
and Reference Section be authorized to ap- 
point a committee to consider and report to 
the section a plan for reorganization. The 
committee is to consist of not less than eight 
members of whom two are to be from the 
smaller college libraries, two from the 
teachers college libraries, two from univer- 
sity libraries, and two from reference 
departments of public libraries, or from ref- 
erence libraries. The committee is to pre- 
sent a report by November 15, 1936, for 
possible discussion at the Columbia and Chi- 
cago meetings and for action at the next 
annual meeting of the section.” 

The motion was seconded, amended to add 
one junior college representative to the com- 
mittee, and carried. 

Elizabeth Howard West, of the Texas 
Technological College Library, Lubbock, 
moved: 

“That a vote of thanks be extended to 
President F. W. Boatwright of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and those associated 
with him in the reception and tea tendered 
the members of the College and Reference 
Section on May 14, 1936, at Westhampton 
College, University of Richmond.” 

This was seconded, amended to include a 
request to the American Library Association 
Resolutions Committee that they add this 
to their list of resolutions, and carried. The 
reception had afforded the members of the 
section the pleasant opportunity to meet 


those two well known American novelists 
resident in Richmond, Ellen Glasgow and 
James Branch Cabell. 

The secretary moved that in accordance 
with the practice of the past few years 
the section appropriate $100 for the 1936 
sustaining membership in the American Li- 
brary Association. This was seconded and 
carried, 

The secretary presented his annual 
report as treasurer of the section as fol- 
lows: 


Income: 
Balance at the close of the Denver 
SRUIEEN: 0 cxnctnnescandtksnon $183.31 
Interest on deposits ............ 2.69 
Memberships from 1935 ........ 9.00 
Memberships from 1936 ........ 134.10 


Dividend from impounded funds 
in the East Lansing State Bank 35.00 





TE 63.564 tunintninwaiee $364.10 
Expenditures: 
1936 membership in the American 
Library Association .......... $100.00 


Balance on hand May 15, 1936 .... 264.10 

In addition, the treasurer reported that 
there was in his possession a certificate of 
indebtedness having a value of $315.05 on 
the East Lansing State Bank, from which 
the dividend of 10 per cent mentioned under 
income had recently been received. The 
bank expects gradually to liquidate the re- 
mainder of its indebtedness to the section. 

Mr. Brown presented the Nominating 
Committee’s report, which was accepted as 
given. 

Officers for 1936-37 are listed at the 
end of these proceedings. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Dr. Bishop, in taking over the chairman- 
ship of the general session held in codépera- 
tion with the Committee on Resources of 
American Libraries, spoke of the excellent 
work of the College and Reference Section 
in the past, and hoped the pending reorgani- 


zation would strengthen its future useful- 
Ness, 


He then outlined the work of the 
Committee on the Resources of American 
Libraries, and urged the full codperation of 
all librarians in its efforts to secure a rec- 
ord of the unusual books and journals in 
libraries and to establish union catalogs. He 
also mentioned the increasing part micro- 
photography is playing and the aid rendered 
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by federal relief workers in the development 
of union catalogs, 

The first speaker of the afternoon, Don- 
ald Coney, University of Texas Library, 
spoke on “The Union Catalog—Its Future,” 
a report of the recent informal conference 
on union catalogs at Washington. This 
paper was published in full in the July Bul- 
letin of the American Library Association. 

The next item on the program was a 
paper by Andrew Keogh, Yale University 
Library, entitled “Reporting Rariora to the 
Library of Congress.” 

In his opening remarks Dr. Keogh told 
of the use of the Dexigraph in developing 
the duplicate catalogs of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library, and of its possibilities for union 
catalogs. He compared the use of film for 
the same purposes and emphasized its 
greater cheapness. He then entered into a 
discussion of the value of union catalogs and 
whether they should be national, regional, 
and local. The national Union Catalog at 
the Library of Congress contains not only 
Library of Congress cards, but also cards 
from the British Museum, Harvard, and 
many other libraries. 

He urged that all libraries containing out- 
of-the-way material send an extra card for 
the Union Catalog at the Library of Con- 
gress. Where there are printed cards avail- 
able this is easy. It is more difficult and 
costly where the cards have to be typed. 
In the case of old handwritten cards, it is 
still more expensive. Then he proposed 
film as the answer for all types of cards, sug- 
gesting two methods. One is to send the 
cards to some central point for photograph- 
ing, which would involve moving portions of 
the shelf list away from the library and 
would cause great inconvenience. A second 
and much better method is to have a cam- 
era travel from library to library and photo- 
graph the cards. Then a central office could 
print cards from the film and send copies 
to the Library of Congress and other libra- 
ries having union catalogs. In the discussion 
Eric Morrell, Brown University Library, 
raised the point that there were a large num- 
ber of cards containing incorrect information 
from old collections of books. 

The third paper, by James T. Gerould, 
Princeton University Library, was entitled: 


DescrisBING LisprARY RESOURCES 

Are there any standards that can be estab. 
lished for the description of special collec. 
tions and of library resources generally? 
What is a special collection? Thus far our 
attempts to answer these questions have been 
most unsatisfactory, and until we can an- 
swer them, no intelligent conspectus of the 
library resources of the country can be for- 
mulated. 

Every reference librarian is familiar with 
the attempts that have been made to prepare 
lists of special collections, the Lane-Bolton 
list of 1892, the Johnston-Mudge of 1912, 
the Richardson of 1927, and the Winchell 
of 1930. They have all been useful, but no 
one, I presume, has recognized their imper- 
fection more clearly than have the compilers. 
These lists have been, and are, useful as a 
reminder of institutions where possibly a de- 
sired book may be found. They make no 
attempt at comparative evaluation other 
than to record the number of volumes which 
the collection is supposed to contain. 

The numerical standard is, at best, a very 
imperfect one. It records generally only 
those books which, in the library’s system of 
classification, are included in the category 
named, It fails entirely to take into account 
those books, allied to the main subject, which 
are quite as important for the scholar. We 
have at Princeton, for example, a fine col- 
lection of Montaigne and Rabelais. While 
it is seldom that any critical material in 
regard to either author is found to be lack- 
ing, and while it contains all of the editions 
of Montaigne of scholarly value, the origi- 
nal editions of Rabelais, except in so far as 
they are represented by facsimiles, are al- 
most entirely wanting. The value of the 
collection is, however, greatly enhanced by 
a very fair representation of the literature 
and history of the sixteenth century. Any 
enumeration of the books classified under 
the names of these two authors would 
fail to record the real strength of the collec- 
tion. 

It is obvious, too, that a carefully selected 
collection of essential books is of greater 
value than a much larger one that has been 
built up with less care, and that a collection 
that was excellent a generation ago, but 
which has had few additions during the 
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years that have succeeded, progressively loses 
its value. There are scores of examples of 
collections of this sort all over the country. 
This situation may be due to the fact that 
the collection was a gift without endow- 
ment, or, more often, to the wasteful prac- 
tice of our universities of replacing the 
scholar, whose interest and acquaintance 
with the field made the assembling of that 
collection possible, by another in quite an- 
other field. ‘The quality and character of 
such collections cannot be represented by 
figures. 

The value of any collection to the scholar 
who uses it varies extensively with his spe- 
cific interest. A music collection of thou- 
sands of pieces may contain very little that is 
of value to the student of the madrigal, 
whereas a much smaller one may have in it 
substantially everything that he needs. 

In a small library, a collection may be 
estimated as of great importance, although 
all of the books in it, and many more, may 
be on the shelves of a larger institution 
which would not rate it at all as a “special” 
collection. 

Within my knowledge, the best descriptive 
account of the resources of any library is 
Mr. Potter’s latest edition of the Harvard 
handbook. With very great regret, most 
of us must admit that Harvard can go us 
one better in many of the fields in which 
we are most proud of our holdings. On 
the other hand, we may have a half dozen 
books, or perhaps one book, that to some 
scholar, at some point in his research, may 
be worth more than all the others put to- 
gether. No matter how valuable to schol- 
arship in general, if the collection does not 
contain the books needed, its interest to the 
individual is academic. 

I have examined, with the greatest inter- 
est, the schedules prepared by Mr. Downs 
and his associates for the evaluation of the 
resources of southern libraries, and I am 
eagerly awaiting the opportunity to study the 
results of the application of their method to 
the libraries of North Carolina. I am, I 
confess, somewhat staggered by the amount 
of labor involved in the preparation of a 
description of this character, and I am not 
at all confident of my own competence for 
such an extensive task. Criticism of any 


uncompleted study of this sort is obviously 
unfair, and I hope that I am quite wrong 
in my skeptical attitude toward it. 

Valuable as are such compilations as these 
—and if we can have nothing better, there 
should be many more of them—they cannot 
solve the scholar’s problem. What he needs 
to know is where to find the collection most 
suited to serve his immediate need. If we 
had descriptions of the contents of all of the 
special collections in the country, and if the 
scholar had the courage and the time to 
wade through all of them, there is little like- 
lihood that he would be able to get the 
desired information. They would have no 
common denominator. Except in_ highly 
specialized libraries, no librarian, and no 
library staff, can possibly have the compe- 
tence for an adequate evaluation of the 
collections under their charge. Such an 
evaluation demands a knowledge of the bib- 
liography of each special subject and exact 
information regarding similar collections in 
other libraries. No yardstick nor formula 
can possible give a satisfactory estimation. 

This is not, as I see it, the librarian’s 
job, It is a task which must be undertaken 
by the specialist. 

Is there no way out of this dilemma? I 
think there is. During the years when I was 
chairman of the committee on resources, I 
discussed with the officers of a dozen or so 
of our national associations of scholars the 
possibility of a study, by competent special- 
ists in the bibliography of their several fields, 
of the library resources available for their 
members. Everyone said that it was a fine 
idea, that it ought to be done; but no one 
of them was interested enough, or energetic 
enough, to put the thing through. Because 
the scheme could not be realized, there is 
no reason why we should not make another 
attempt. If a single association can be in- 
duced to make such a study, I am confident 
that others would follow. 

It may be that a certain amount of ad- 
ministrative pressure will be necessary be- 
fore the inertia is overcome. In a paper 
which I read before the National Association 
of State Universities in 1920, it was sug- 
gested that the association take the initiative 
in organizing such studies, first on the 
ground that, with the facts in hand, it would 
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be possible to secure a more intelligent or- 
ganization of research; second, that it would 
tend to reduce the wasteful expenditure of 
university funds in unnecessary duplication 
of expensive books easily available in some 
library in the region; and finally that 
it would permit the purchase of equally 
valuable material not otherwise avail- 
able. 

The time was evidently not ripe for ac- 
tion, for none was taken, but I was de- 
lighted to read in the minutes of the 
committee on resources, of their meeting last 
November, that a group of midwestern uni- 
versity administrators was giving considera- 
tion to some phases of the problem. 

There are not many scholars, unfortu- 
nately, who have the bibliographic interest 
and the wide knowledge that is essential for 
a proper estimation of the literature of their 
general subject. Too many of them, as the 


phrase goes, know more and more about less 
and less. 

We all of us know men, however, jp 
most of the fields of knowledge, who would 
be competent to undertake a task of this kind, 
and, if the need for such studies is as great as 
I believe it to be, money can be found to pay 


the bill. 


* * * 


In connection with the discussion follow. / 


ing Mr. Gerould’s paper, Robert Bingham 
Downs, University of North Carolina Li- 
brary, described the program which was be- 
ing followed by his subcommittee on the 
resources of libraries in the southeastern 
region. He said that the committee was 
beginning with collections in his own state 
and plans to extend the survey to the entire 
southeastern region, and that he hoped it 
might eventually extend to cover the entire 
country. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


At the College Librarians Round Table 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Towne presided joint- 
ly. 

Blanche Prichard McCrum, Washington 
and Lee University Library, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the College Library Ad- 
visory Board of the American Library 
Association, spoke on “The College Library 
Advisory Board and Its Objectives,” calling 
attention first to the main objectives of the 
College Library Advisory Board: “to see 
that the college library is made vocal, and 
that the progress of college librarians shall 
not suffer in the general A. L. A. program; 
to secure from college librarians sugges- 
tions to help the A. L. A. serve college li- 
brarians in general.” She stated that the 
program of the board might be summarized 
under the following four headings: 

Standards—in regard to staff, books, 
budget, discipline, buildings, etc. 

Professional literature—what_ is 
written and what needs to be written 

Experimentation and research problems 

Statistical records and reports 


being 


*x* * * 


Jeannette H. Foster, Cocke Memorial 
Library, Hollins College, then presented a 


paper entitled, “More Definite Terms to 
Describe Types of Reading”: 


Miss Foster’s PAPER* 


When you hear that my paper this after- 
noon is another attack upon the ancient 
question of what is a good book, I hope 
you will react with humor rather than 
despair. Most of us here, of course, have 
long since learned that to that question there 
is no single right answer. With our friends 
in the English Department we may render 
a verdict on the basis of literature as an art, 
or as librarians we may counter with the 
pragmatic query, “Good for whom?” making 
our basis the reader. 

Within the last few years an increasing 
amount of attention has been turned upon 
readers, as all of us are well aware. What 
people actually read, what they would like 
to read, what styles of writing they find 
readable, all have been the subject of 
scientific study. For the most part the study 
has not been done by practicing librarians, 
who consider their hands already full, but by 
individuals or groups with special appropri- 
ations for the purpose. Certain of the 


* Abridged. 
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results show how much can be accomplished 
toward settling such vexing questions as we 
have been considering, when _ readers’ 
records can be more generally kept and li- 
brarians’ experience more consistently re- 
corded. 

In the years 1933 and 1934 there were 
collected at the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago reading records 
from more than fifteen thousand people, 
giving age, sex, education, occupation, and in 
most cases marital status and a list of every- 
thing read during a given fortnight. A fairly 
full account of this experiment can be found 
in the current Library Quarterly. Very 
briefly, the two hundred and fifty-odd, most- 
read authors of fiction were selected, and 
the average age, occupation level, and gen- 
eral reading habits of their readers were 
determined. At the same time, these authors 
were divided into six definite quality levels 
on the basis of reviews and first-hand ac- 
quaintance with their work. They were also 
assigned places in a subject classification 
made up of the fifteen subject divisions most 
universally used in library tools and bibli- 
ographies. The average reader’s character- 
istics were then carefully studied for each 
individual author and for the groups com- 
prising each quality level and class. 

More significant, however, in testing sub- 
jectively defined quality levels are the 
average age, education, and occupational 
levels of readers in each level. The general 
conclusion is that a consensus of critical 
rating is upheld by objective evidence. 

When one approaches subject classes, the 
problem is less simple. Fifteen classes of 
fiction were chosen. The questions here to 
be answered were, first, to prove whether 
these divisions would prove artificial or 
sound units on the basis of their readers; 
second, whether they would bear as definite 
telation to quality as one hears imputed to 
many of them; and then, of course, what kind 
of people read them? 

At the outset, there was no obvious order 
in which to arrange the classes as there had 
been for quality levels. When readers’ char- 
acteristics were averaged, however, certain 
classes scored much higher than others in 
what we may call our readers’ maturity 
index—age, education, occupation, and 
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amount of non-fiction read. There were a 
number of factors uncontrolled in arriving 
at this maturity index, such as young stu- 
dents being required to read many of the 
authors in the character and social problem 
classes, and clubwomen all devouring books 
of the moment, several of which two seasons 
ago were in the family chronicle class. So 
the quality sequence of subject classes must 
not be taken as mathematically and finally 
established. 

Besides the comparative quality of the 
various subject classes, our second major 
interest was whether these classes are 
sound; that is, whether they represent true 
units of subject interest. One of the tests 
was homogeneity of readers’ characteristics 
within the class. Another was the extent to 
which readers choose more than one author 
or title per fortnight from the same class; 
for it seemed that genuine subject interest 
would lead to concentration. One conclu- 
sion from these tests is that the readers of 
good fiction are more apt to choose their 
reading for its quality than for its subject 
type, that is, they choose good authors from 
different classes oftener than several from 
the same class. The tendency in the lower 
level classes is strongly the opposite. 

The fundamental factors separating good 
from inferior fiction are these: first, true to 
human experience; second, a degree of uni- 
versality or human importance in the 
experience presented; third, an emotional 
detachment which keeps the author reason- 
ably impartial about his chief characters; 
and, fourth, some beauty and distinction in 
manner of presentation. 

It is the immature, whether they be four- 
teen or forty, who will shun the better and 
crave the more wish-fulfilling fiction. 
Moreover, they will seek those stories in 
which they can most creditably identify 
themselves with the successful character. 
Hence, the clear definition of subject classes 
in the lower level where each represents a 
distinct pattern of personality. Hence, too, 
the improbability that even with further data 
the upper subject classes will ever become 
as sharply distinguished. On the basis of 
present findings it seems likely that four or 
five subject classes will be the number dis- 
tinguishable. 
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There is one fairly objective class in- 
cluding stories of settings and experience 
groups and the more externally presented 
character study; another psychologically in- 
cluding all subjective treatment of human 
relationships; a third embracing all stories 
tinged with propaganda; and a fourth taking 
in all novels with philosophical implications, 
including critical satire. 

All this last comes dangerously near to 
encroaching on the question of why people 
read what they do, a province where no 
scientific foot has yet been set. The excur- 
sion was deliberate, however, because there 
seems no reason why that province should 
not fairly soon be entered. We shall need 
more psychological criticism of literature, 
and more complete reading data in the better 
quality levels. 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE 


Meanwhile, to revert in closing to our 
immediate question of the good book from 
the social standpoint, one sees that the 
immature reader has a tendency to choose 
that reading matter which lags behind, or 
is, at most, abreast of his own state of 
development. The good book for him js 
just slightly in advance of the point of view 
of human experience. There is room in 4 
free college library for a supply of reading 
matter well ahead of that appearing in the 
women’s magazines, but it may still be con- 
siderably tempered from the requirements 
of their courses in literature. It is not 
surprising that young people in the late teens 
do occasionally want something simpler than 
the most mature human experience on record 
which is the substance of all the greatest 
literature. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


At the Reference Librarians Round Table 
Miss Hance presided. The first paper pre- 
sented by Edith Guerrier, Boston Public 
Library, was entitled, ‘““The Measurement 
of Reference Service.” A digest of this re- 
port was printed in the Library Journal, 
July, 1936. 

Florence M. Gifford, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who gave the final paper, 
spoke on: 


THE GENERAL REFERENCE DIVISION IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED LIBRARY* 


Many of you know something of our 
divisional system in Cleveland from the 
papers which Miss Freeman, librarian of 
the Main library, read before the A. L. A. 
at Seattle in 1925 and in New Haven in 
1931. This system had its real beginnings 
many years ago in the alcoves of the Circu- 
lating Department on the first floor of the 
old main library. The trying-out stage 
began in 1913 when the erection of the new 
building was postponed, and we moved into 
temporary quarters on the sixth floor of a 
business block. The alcoves became divi- 
sions, real special libraries separated only by 
movable case partitions, each under the 


* Abridged. 


direction of a head with a regular staff, 
The General Reference Division here makes 
its appearance as a point of first contact with 
readers, because of its location near the 
entrance, a kind of focus and clearing house 
for quick reference information, and a place 
for material too general to be classified 
elsewhere. 

The next period of enlargement began in 
1925 when we moved into our permanent 
building in which the public divisions occupy 
most of four floors, and where the division 
system has received its greatest test; in this 
new, more formal, organization the General 
Reference Division has maintained much of 
its original purpose: quick reference and gen- 
eral information service. We have a gen- 
eral reference collection of nearly sixty 
thousand books including the general en- 
cyclopedias and dictionaries, bound periodi- 
cals, government documents, a quick 
reference collection classed from the 100s 
through the go00’s, and many other miscel- 
laneous items, including a large clippings file. 
We take care of the debate work and the 
work with literary clubs. We have a staf 
of eleven full-time, trained assistants, and 
three part-time. We operate the public 
catalog with part-time help from the Catalog 
Department. 
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The General Reference Division is a co- 
ordinating unit, a point of first contact with 
readers, and a court of last resort. It 
assembles material on a subject which will 
not classify in a single division. As soon as 
the Ohio state-wide debate is announced 
each year, we begin rounding up the avail- 
able debates and preparing a bibliography of 
supplementary material. During the spring 
and summer the head of general reference 
has a full calendar of appointments with 
club program committees. When the sub- 
ject is at all limited, the division head con- 
cerned is asked to join the conference, but 
the material for miscellaneous programs is 
generally assembled in the General Refer- 
ence Division. 

In ordering books for our own work we 
keep the other divisions in mind. Subjects 
will occasionally fall between two or more 
divisions, and surprisingly enough our divi- 
sion quotas are never large enough for our 
needs, and with the pressure of circulation 
demands it is often necessary for the other 
divisions to put off buying a special refer- 
ence book, so general reference buys the 
book lest it should get out of print. Later 
a wandering division head with an acquisi- 
tive eye sees it and asks for it. This same 
pressure of other demands applies to expen- 
sive sets. In these days of limited budgets 
and unlimited demands, to which special 
division can we possibly assign the responsi- 
bility for rounding out our collection of 
academy collections? 

I know that many of you are thinking 
of one thing as an objection to a separate 
general reference division: duplication of 
books and of effort. There is little duplica- 
tion of quick reference books because other 
divisions refer such questions to us. As to 
duplication of effort, there is danger, but in 
actual practice there need be little, and the 
answer to it is codperation. A question 
may originate in the Fine Arts Division 
which involves the History or Sociology 
Division, bound magazines, and general 
reference. Fine arts refers the question to 
sociology and history and then calls general 
teference, mentioning to the latter that the 


other divisions have been called. In this case 
fine arts assembles the material for the 
reader because it is a fine arts subject. The 
information desk is in the lobby near the 
main entrance. Many readers do not know 
how to express their needs nor can they 
class their questions as belonging in history, 
sociology, fine arts, etc. Such readers are 
directed to the General Reference Division 
for introductory material. A similar situ- 
ation is found at the telephone switchboard; 
unless the operator is certain as to the 
special division, her instructions are to con- 
nect inquirers with general reference. Our 
assistants are trained to think of the whole 
library as their field. 

Every day orders come into my hands 
which have traveled to several divisions 
without satisfactory results. Sometimes 
from our own material we get a clue that 
connects with a _ special division book. 
Sometimes we can copy a paragraph from 
an encyclopedia or bound magazine. Some- 
times we can only suggest an outside or- 
ganization, but we put this reader in touch 
with help he might not otherwise get. 

If what I have said as to the need for a 
general division may have detracted in your 
minds from the value of a divisional form 
of organization, may I add that our own 
staff is daily convinced that the divisional 
system is the answer to our library motto: 
“Books—Information—Service.” We have 
the opinion of the head of the divisions, 
moreover, that a general reference is needed 
and that no one of the other divisions seems 
the right agent to take over our work. 


New OFFICERS 


Officers for the coming year are: Chair- 
man, Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence College 
Library, Appleton, Wisconsin; secretary- 
treasurer, Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania 
State College Library, State College. 
Directors: Rudolph H. Gjelsness, University 
of Arizona Library, Tucson; Harry Clem- 
ons, University of Virginia Library, Uni- 
versity; Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State 
College Library, East Lansing. 

Witvrarp P. Lewis, Secretary 
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(County and Regional Libraries Section 


FIRST SESSION 


HE first meeting of the County and 
Regional Libraries Section was held 
May 12 in connection with a luncheon 
at the John Marshall Hotel, in Richmond. 
Fanny T. Taber, Public Library, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, chairman, presided. 
The main speaker, Carl C. Taylor, of the 
Resettlement Administration in Washington, 
spoke on “New Trends in Rural Life and 
the Obligations Which They Entail for Li- 
brary Planning.” 


Dr. TAY Lor’s AppREsSs* 


There are two parts to a speech like this. 
One is to tell you what the new trends in 
rural life are; the other is to presume to 
tell you some of the obligations which 
these trends place upon you. I do not know 
whether there are any trends in rural life 
or not. 

I suppose that we have never had a 
period in our history when it was so difficult 
to discern a trend as right now. There are 
plenty of things happening, but some of them 
may be stopped tomorrow. So I think I will 
change my topic to read, “things,” instead 
of “trends,” because I know that I am 
talking about things that really exist, but I 
can only guess that some of them are 
trends. 

The most outstanding thing—I do not 
say the most important—that has happened 
in rural life recently is the appearance of 
1,100,000 farmers on relief. Nothing like 
this has ever happened before in American 
rural life. The difference in the status of 
agriculture and of rural people accounts for 
this fact. It accounts for it in two ways. 
First, agriculture has never been before 
in its present economic condition; and, 
second, rural people, however much they 
may have needed relief in the past, have 
never asked for it and have never had it. 
It is not merely a question of need, there- 


* Abridged. 
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fore; it is a question of the social services of 
the nation being very different now from 
what they were in 1873, or 1893, when the 
country was in sharp depressions, but when 
it was utterly impossible for people who 
thought in terms that farmers thought (and 
in ’73 everyone was thinking in terms that 
farmers thought because practically everyone 
was a farmer or had come from the farm) to 
go on relief. They just did not do it. 

The fact is, of course, that all during 
our national history there have been mar- 
ginal people in agriculture as there have been 
in every other great economic enterprise, 
Economic enterprises that operate on a free 
system automatically have them—you have 
people at the top, you have people all the way 
down, and there are always some at the 
bottom. 

There were not so many of these people in 
our agricultural population, however, or so 
great a ratio of them, as in any other agri- 
cultural population of the world. In other 
words, we had an agriculture that was so 
fraught with opportunity, with such giant 
resources to develop, that anyone could come 
from almost any place and make good. So 
these marginal people were not like the 
peasants of Europe or the peons of Mexico 
or the coolies of China. 

When the bottom fell out in 1873, and 
again in 1893, a good many of these people 
were caught of course, as they always are 
in a depression. More of them were caught, 
because of the facts that I have just cited, 
when the depression came this time. I was 
a country boy living on my own farm in the 
depression of ’93 and ’94, and there were 
many country people walking the road then. 
My father was a fairly substantially-minded, 
fairly resourcefully-minded fellow, and al- 
ways invited people walking the roads to 
stop in for a meal and gave them a job if he 
could. I saw many substantial (so far as 
physical well being was concerned) people 
who would sit there on our doorstep or the 
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well platform and tell that they were from 
some other county, or that they came from 
another state. They left their families, to 
find work wherever they could, but they did 
not go on relief. They took the gaff. 

After our Federal Emergency Relief had 
started, after the economic soundness (tem- 
porarily at least) had dropped out of agri- 
culture, when crops were being restricted, 
first because of the market situation and 
later because of a definitely organized move- 
ment, great numbers of rural families found 
themselves in the breadline and on relief. 

The second most outstanding thing that 
has happened in our agriculture in recent 
times is that after one hundred years of 
westward movement, settling, peopling, and 
developing this continent; after approxi- 
mately forty years of drift from the farms 
to the villages, towns, and cities, to develop 
the giant industrial plant which has come 
into being in the last generation and a half 
in the United States, all this activity has 
come to an end, temporarily. 

We have developed this continent by ex- 
pansion: exploitation of the natural re- 
sources and expansion of the agricultural 
area. We did the same thing in industry. 
Then along in 1930 and 1931 factories began 
to close down, city industries could no longer 
carry their population, breadlines miles 
long developed, and millions of people found 
that opportunities were no longer in the 
city. People began to flow back to the land. 

I think this probably brings me to the 
third most outstanding thing. Rather than 
to say that we are in the midst of a trend 
that has started, it is probably historically 
correct to say that we are at the end of one 
of the most giant trends in which any 
civilization ever participated; and that in 
those one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
years of development through the particular 
techniques, technologies, habits, and attitudes 
that worked while we were doing that par- 
ticular thing, we have now come to the end 
of that day. 

While this process was going on there 
were things happening in this nation that 
can never happen again; there were types 
of thinking developed which do not offer 
Us guidance for the paths we must and 
should follow in the future. 


As a transition to the obligations which 
these situations entail, this is the sort of 
nation we have become at the end of that 
natural, heroic, and romantic development 
of the settlement and building up of a 
continent: 

First, we are expansionists—dyed-in-the- 
wool, almost-beyond-redemption expansion- 
ists. You can go off by yourself on a 
mountainside, at the seashore, or to your 
own room tonight, and think as long as you 
wish, and let that thought, with all the 
ramifications that your own mind can con- 
tribute, seep in, and you will not have any 
too much understanding of what I have said, 
nor of the everlasting truth and significance 
of that fact. 

I am not shouting a shibboleth. I am 
stating an historic, psychological fact con- 
cerning our civilization. Consequently, if a 
town has not grown bigger, there is some- 
thing the matter with it. If a town has 
lost any population, there must be something 
terrible about it. The biggest hosiery mills, 
the biggest tobacco plant, the biggest this, 
the biggest that—it is just natural that we 
think in such terms. 

What do I mean by “natural?” I mean 
that for three hundred years, one hundred 
and fifty years most diligently, we were in 
that program of expansion. Naturally you 
do not think along a certain line for three, 
four, five, six, seven generations, and pass 
that thinking on to your children and your 
children’s children, without it becoming 
more or less a fixed creed of the nation. 
That is the first habit of mind that we have, 
and, like many other habits, it is so subtle 
that we never stop to think, many of us, 
that it is almost a creed. 

The second thing is that we developed 
into a nation of exploiters. I use that term 
legitimately and mean just what I say. 
That was the task. That is what my an- 
cestors did here in Virginia in the colonial 
days. That was what they did when they 
went to West Virginia. That is what they 
did when they went further west. The 
scouts had gone out before, but those who 
followed came through to develop the 
natural resources. When my father went 
into eastern Iowa, he hewed his farm right 
out of the forests. When he went into 
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western Iowa, he turned the sod with the 
plow held in his own hands. He developed 
the natural resources. So we developed this 
continent—overdeveloped it in a great many 
places. 

The third thing—and these three, I think, 
stand out as major psychoses of our whole 
nation—is that we are a nation of specula- 
tors. Of course we are. You cannot have 
continual expansion lying before your eyes, 
“Go west, young man!” or “Go up to the 
country, over the hills” (there were some 
who added, “to the poorhouse”’) without ex- 
ploiting all the time. Make a mistake to- 
day? That did not hurt anything, because 
opportunities were on all sides and one 
would surely make good tomorrow. Take 
a chance! You were bound to come 
through. 

The point is, we came through with such 
a bang that we just believe in taking a 
chance. Consequently, when you go out into 
rural districts and begin to talk about plan- 
ning of any kind—I do not care whether 
it is library or farm planning—we have 
had such a long history of success in a hit- 
and-miss fashion that we still believe in 
doing things in that way. 

I have a specific instance in mind of a 
good friend of mine who had been a 
missionary to China for fourteen years. 
Riding into the City of Nashville, Tennessee, 
we got almost to the heart of the town, two- 
thirds of the way down, and he said, “That 
lot where that big building stands my father 
owned forty or fifty years ago, and sold for 
$200. If he had just kept that lot, I could 
have sold it for $100,000 today.” 

That is just normal thinking, is it not? 
We never question but that it is normal, 
legitimate, and sound thinking, that if you 
just got a deed to a piece of property and got 
hold of some natural resources, that as the 
population increased and new modes of 
transportation opened world markets for the 
products that this thing produced, the 
property value would go up and up. 

We have finished our expansion and come 
to the end of an era—you recognize, of 
course, how dogmatic these statements have 
to be, speaking as rapidly and as briefly as I 
am, but I am saying it without equivocation. 
Some people deny this. Being a part of the 
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New Deal, I will clinch that idea by saying 
this: We have a New Deal not alone be 
cause Mr. Roosevelt was elected. I have, 
sneaking notion he has had something to do 
with it, but that is not the sole reason— 
not because the Democrats came in and the 
Republicans went out, although I did all | 
could to help that along also—because we 
had, twenty years before we recognized 
it, come to the end of an epoch in American 
history, and with agriculture being the 
frontier of what we had done, agriculture 
took the shock of that turn of events. 

Of course, Frederick Turner said that we 
came to the end of that epoch about 1990, 
and I think he was right. But the war, which 
followed shortly, boosted prices and stimu- 
lated the last dying westward thrust of an 
adolescent civilization. 

We cannot follow the old path, for it 
heads out into the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. If we cannot follow, neither can we 
turn back on the path. For in the path over 
which we have traveled we have left prob- 
ably, according to experts, 100,000,000 acres 


; 


of farm land gone forever, down the rivers, | 


into the seas and the oceans, with another 
100,000,000 following right along behind it, 
and 33,000,000 acres abandoned by the 
people, even in these hard times, who are 
willing to put up with not much of a living, 


but who, between 1920 and 1930, had to | 


leave the land. 

So we developed a relief problem. We 
came to the end. We turned back the tide 
of migration from the city to the country, 
and apparently we are faced with the neces- 
sity of stabilizing our population somehow 
within the four walls of our own nation. 

What does that picture—the fact that we 
have been that sort of people—mean? That 
the paths to progress and the enhancement 
of life in the future cannot go the same way 
as they have in the past. What does that 
mean for the work you are trying to do’ 
I think it automatically means this: As our 
civilization grows older it would happen— 
unless it went into very quick decay—that 
we would commence to build cultural ele- 
ments, which have been almost totally 
neglected while we were doing that grat 
diose task of expansion and _ exploitation. 
What are those elements? Food, clothing, 
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shelter, health, education, religion, recrea- 
tion, and social contacts or friendships, if 
you want to call them that. 

‘ It is up to the people to make intelligent 
research and study. We must preserve those 
things that are of value to us and the library 
must weave these things into the life of the 
people—not quantitatively, but qualitatively. 
How shall we do this? You must have the 
right values. You will be faced with handi- 
caps, first, of those who do not believe in 
reading, and, second, of those who have not 
developed the habit of reading. You may 
reach the latter of these types by showing 
them the opportunities the library offers 
for making their children better citizens. 
All in all, the librarian has the job of stimu- 
lating all types of people and showing them 
the open gates and windows to a sound 
progress in living. 


* * * 


Following Mr. Taylor’s address, the 
meeting was turned over to a discussion by 
Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Detroit, and Clarence B. Lester, Wis- 
consin Library Commission, Madison. Mrs. 
Fyan said: 

“Our problems are to carry. out 
what Dr. Taylor has said. As extensionists, 
do we not too often think in terms of thou- 
sands of books coming in and out of the 
library rather than of the individual whom 
we are serving?” 

Mrs. Fyan told of her personal experi- 
ences with the farm women of Wayne 
County in their reading circles. Each group 
chooses its own subjects, which vary a great 


deal. Good earth, by Pearl S. Buck, was 
the first realistic book they had ever read 
and it was of interest to note how much 
a book of this nature was enjoyed. Quite 
often they had books on foreign countries 
because they liked to read about the places 
which they knew they might not have an op- 
portunity to visit. 

This, Mrs. Fyan showed, is a way to 
expand intensively among the rural districts, 
a way which is strengthening Wayne 
County. 

In support of Mrs. Fyan’s discussion, Mr. 
Lester of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion went back to Dr. Taylor’s subject and 
said: “I am going to make an application of 
what Dr. Taylor called ‘trends.’ Many 
of you are familiar with the expression, 
‘Go so far and follow the trend of the 
road.’ That may prove satisfactory if one 
knows where one wants to go and if that 
trend leads to the right place. In our li- 
brary expansion, it will take Dr. Taylor 
and other experts along the way to help us 
find the trend of the road. 

“The time for rural zoning is fast ap- 
proaching. This calls for expansion and 
for intensive work, if the people are to have 
their needs satisfied. Help must come 
through experts in all fields. 

“T have used a 1960 map of trends and 
find that there are two types of areas on 
which we may concentrate: first, the area in 
which the population is widely separated— 
the library must strengthen a certain big 
center and work from that; second, that 
of the equally divided population, the 
metropolitan area.” 


SECOND SESSION 


The main session of the County and Re- 
gional Libraries Section was held Friday, 
May 15, at the John Marshall Hotel, Miss 
Taber, presiding. 

Those who spoke to the general topic, 
“Regional Service of Libraries,” contributed 
the experience of their particular codperative 
scheme to the afternoon’s discussion. Mal- 
colm Glenn Wyer, Denver Public Library, 


had as his subject, “The Rocky Mountains 
As a Region.” 


Mr. Wyer’s Appress* 


It is difficult for librarians in the east to 
appreciate exactly our situation out in the 
Rocky Mountain region. Those of you, of 
course, who came to Denver last year do 
realize it to some extent because you know 
how far you went from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, or Omaha before reaching 
Denver, and that there are hundreds of 


* Abridged. 
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miles between the last large libraries and 
the next ones you come to. Around us are 
college, university, and small public libraries. 
We must depend upon ourselves; yet we do 
not have much money for any library. 
We are all poor. 

We have all about us, in tiny mountain 
mining towns and on ranches, miles and 
miles from any town, educated people who 
wish to keep up with their reading and to 
engage in various lines of study. These 
people must look to some library to supply 
the books for that study, so that the libraries 
must cooperate if their needs are to be served. 
We do not really have a regional library but 
we do have regional coéperation. 

When we first began discussing regional 
coéperation, the usual procedure was the 
one considered, that is, planning our buying 
so that we would not all be buying the same 
things. We soon found there were too many 
difficulties in a planned buying program of 
that sort and so we went at the problem in 
another way. We chose one field, a field 
that is necessary in study and research work 
and in building up libraries, that of bibliog- 
raphy. There was not a respectable collec- 
tion of bibliography in the region. 

We proposed to the faculties and presi- 
dents of our institutions that we get together 
—the colleges and universities with the pub- 
lic library—and build up one regional col- 
lection of bibliography, located in Denver, 
for the use of us all. Denver has good road 
connections with Wyoming, New Mexico, 
and Utah, and we included the universi- 
ties of those states in our request for codper- 
ation. 

Denver is the metropolis of the whole re- 
gion. It owes its past and present growth 
to parts of Wyoming, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, and so has an obligation to serve this 
region. There was unanimous agreement by 
all the institutions to join in building up a 
bibliographical center in Denver. A general 
committee, made up of one representative 
from each institution, was formed, with an 
executive committee to carry on the work. 
A grant was secured to begin purchase of 
the foundation bibliographical collection, and 
this work has been going on over a year. 

The WPA offered us an opportunity to 
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develop projects in line with our biblio. 
graphical center. Through this help we are 
preparing a union catalog. As a basis for 
this catalog, cards in the Library of Congress 
depository set will be stamped to show which 
books may be found in our codperat. 
ing libraries, the depository set thus serving 
as the author catalog of the Library of Con. 
gress and as a record of those books located 
in the region. We intend soon to include 
important research sets. 

Our purpose is not only to aid scholar- 
ship, the faculties of our universities, and 
students, but to have an information center 
where any individual or any small public 
library may write to find where certain 
books may be borrowed in the region. We 
shall also serve as an information bureau, 
for books available in the region, to outside 
scholars or other centers, because there is a 
great deal of study going on in western and 
Rocky Mountain history, and we shall have 
the record in our bibliographical center of 
what is available in the region. 

In addition, we are building up descriptive 
information and catalogs of special collec. 
tions in these libraries, such as a geophysics 
library in the School of Mines, which is one 
of the best in that subject in the country. 


* * * 


Reviewing County library service in the 
south, the Wilson-Wight report on the ac- 
tivities and achievements of the Rosenwald 
county library demonstrations, Charlotte 
Templeton, Atlanta University Library, 
Atlanta, Georgia, said: 


Miss TEMPLETON’s ADDRESS* 


It is the implications of the findings of this 
study in which I am chiefly interested. The 
counties chosen for the demonstration show 
the comparative ease of extending the county 
limits of library service in urban districts 
with the dynamic force of a good city library 
already established. It would seem, there- 
fore, a first step to general county library de- 
velopment that every large city library 
which is at a county seat, as of course most 
of them are, should endeavor to extend its 





* Abridged. 
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services; but the study reveals that probably 
half of the counties in the south, because of 
low wealth, sparse population, and small 
size, could not support an adequate library 
service. A larger unit than the county is 
clearly indicated. 

Carleton B. Joeckel has given us the solu- 
tion in trade areas. As regions for library 
service, however, trade areas bring several 
things in their train, or perhaps I should say 
that several things have to come first before 
such regional libraries can be established. 

A strong state planning and directing 
agency should be established. This is an 
absolute necessity for any general state-wide 
development. Moreover, there has to be 
some strong force to pull together the 
counties comprised in an area. Anyone who 
has gone through a campaign for a county li- 
brary knows the difficulties of reconciling 
different sections of a county, different towns 
in a county, to bring them into one library 
system, and to try to pull together several 
counties would be a still more difficult task. 
They will need, I think, the stimulus of state 
aid or some other strong inducement to bring 
them together. 

The extremely low per capita wealth, the 
large number of children to be educated 
where they are, as the educators say, indi- 
cates the need of not only stimulating funds 
but of equalization funds. These, I suppose, 
will be sought from the federal government, 
but even at best our resources would still be 
too slender for completely adequate service 
and we realize that we cannot have complete 
service without a central reference library 
and coéperative use of all our book collec- 
tions. 

In the south, because of the slow develop- 
ment of libraries on old patterns, we have 
the opportunity, as Mr. Joeckel has pointed 
out, to plan patterns of our own on a broad 
scale—perhaps such a plan as that of the 
Tennessee legislature which appointed the 
Tennessee Educational Commission to study 
public education in the state. The commis- 
sion made its report in 1935 and I wish to 
speak of the section which deals with li- 
braries, It has the following provisions: 

Responsibility for libraries, to be placed 
in a state board of education with a special 
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division charged with the administration of 
library service throughout the state. 

Division of the state into ten regions with 
a large central library in each from which 
service should be rendered by branches and 
other methods of distribution to the entire 
region. 

Such a plan would undoubtedly be a solu- 
tion of the problems of a general library 
service in the south. I think that is our pat- 
tern. With trained personnel working on 
broad bases, all the people would be served 
adequately wherever they were. 


* * * 


Margery C. Quigley, Free Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey, next discussed “City 
Libraries with Informal Agreements,” say- 
ing: 

Miss QuicLey’s AppRESS* 


The only techniques, the only methods, 
which have been used in these very informal 
regional agreements, are discussion and some 
form of census. You see the census of peri- 
odicals in the district, from Sheffield, Eng- 
land, to Evanston, Illinois, and you see all 
variations of census; the statement, for in- 
stance, of the special collections in which 
libraries are outstanding. The other method, 
which makes an informal agreement so fine, 
so vivid, and so ultimately useful is the de- 
mocracy of the discussion. 

The field in which these informal regional 
agreements operate is quite different from 
the southern area or the great west. It is 
a district, as far as I can discover, where a 
number of libraries are practically equal, 
well established, pretty conservative in cer- 
tain respects, and, above all else, are a five 
cent telephone call away from the next li- 
brary, so that communication by automobile 
is very cheap and very easy. 

The object of these informal agreements, 
if you read through the Joeckel paragraphs 
and look for the chain on which all these 
pearls are strung, is an attempt to improve 
the quality of the service rendered in the 
district, and absolutely nothing else. There 
is no effort at unification. There is no desire 
to be shareholders in the same company. Im- 
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provement in quality of service, particularly 
in the professional knowledge and outlook 
of the assistants, is at the bottom of the 
whole plan. 

Librarians in libraries such as those in 
Essex County, New Jersey, are looking for 
ways to improve professional outlook with- 
out the expense of visiting other libraries or 
of taking courses, and they are also hunting 
for new methods of meeting the demands of 
the public because the public, as we all know, 
is insisting that libraries meet present as well 
as past needs. If we wanted to keep on with 
our old methods we could not because the 
pressure is too terribly strong upon us in the 
smaller public libraries to amount to some- 
thing. 

The reader who has left the Brooklyn 
Public Library and moved to the suburbs, 
or who has left the Milwaukee library, 
comes into the small library and insists that 
it be as good for his purposes as the library 
he left behind. For that reason, we must 
meet and discuss ways to operate jointly in 
a way which will render that same kind of 
service to the inquirer. 

I want to make it clear that there never 
seems in these agreements to be any plan of 
unification. Such informal agreements as 
have attempted to cut down the cost of 
book purchase have failed, I believe, and the 
people who entered into such agreements no 
longer desire them. These agreements do 
not seem to be workable and do not make for 
mutual confidence. Soon after such a plan 
starts, there is always a feeling that rec- 
iprocity is not taking place, that it cannot 
take place, that one town which is refusing 
to appropriate adequate budgets is simply 
sponging on its neighbor whose interloan 
plan is very flexible and general. 

The larger library is not in the picture as 
much as it used to be. The larger cities are 
much more hard up in their way than the 
smaller cities and they have nothing to gain 
by entering into an agreement with a group 
of small libraries. A long time ago it was a 
great satisfaction to them to know that they 
were leaders and that they could help their 
little neighbors. That day is pretty well 
over, I think, and the smaller libraries are be- 
ginning to feel that they do not want the 
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cast-off clothing of the older sister. They 
want their own new, fresh books and if they 
cannot buy them they want to borrow them 
from someone their own size. 

Someone said to me, “What keeps infor- 
mal regional agreements from being nothing 
but piffle and publicity? Are they really ac. 
complishing much? Is borrowing going on 
in any great amount? Is telephoning going 
on at any great rate? For instance, didn’t 
the Sheffield library report that in a year 
they only traded 254 magazines in the great 
City of Sheffield and its environs, and isn't 
it true that really the agreement isn’t a par- 
ticularly dramatic or startling one?” 

In answer to the questions, I want to read 
this: “If one wants proof that these little 
joint projects scattered all over the country 
are not simply straining at a gnat, the most 
obvious one is that their effect has been to 
discover, train, and utilize qualities of lead- 
ership which in a library with a small staff 
too often have little scope. To wider pro- 
fessional projects, such as state planning, 
they contribute a group of workers who 
think professionally and who have learned to 


work together.” 
x ok 


Helen Gordon Stewart, Carnegie Demon- 
stration Public Library Commission of Brit- 
ish Columbia, followed with a discussion of 
“British Columbia with Tax-supported Re- 
gional Units.” 


Dr. STEWART’S ADDRESS* 


There was no way in which our units 
could coéperate in library work except 
through the type of contracts which are writ- 
ten into your own act. We had about as 
much enabling legislation to put through as 
though they had been a veritable League of 
Nations itself, but when the legislation was 
on the books the question then came of the 
actual organization of these districts. Be- 
fore the organization we had to make our 
own pattern just as some of you have had to 
make yours. As you know, in the Fraser 
Valley we tried to make that pattern by set- 
ting up a demonstration system and testing 
out practically every principle, practically 


* Abridged. 
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every method which we could beg, borrow, 
or steal from any other type of library serv- 
ice in existence, trying to adapt all of these 
to the peculiar conditions of our own field. 

Later when the Fraser Valley took over 
the responsibilities of the system itself, other 
sections of the Province of British Columbia 
were sO interested in the codperative plan 
that they asked to have an opportunity to 
try it, and with a supplementary grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation we were able to 
put on an extension program where in a 
little over a year we made the attempt to 
organize and completely develop three addi- 
tional union areas along the same lines as 
the Fraser Valley. We almost succeeded, 
too. Two out of the three are definitely or- 
ganized and are functioning at the present 
time, entirely self supporting. The third 
passed the plebiscite but complications arose 
which it may take some little time to 
straighten out, and it is now in a state of 
suspended animation. 

The main difficulty in developing a union 
library in our country was, first of all, that 
every one of these separate and autonomous 
states must decide individually and person- 
ally from the state point of view whether or 
not it wishes to become a member. In 
Fraser Valley twenty-four separate plebis- 
cites had to be taken before the issues could 
be acted upon; in Okanagan, fifty-eight; in 
Kootenay, forty-six; and in Vancouver 
Island, forty-eight. 

According to our own act it is left with the 
library commission of the province to say 
whether or not a unit is large enough to be- 
come an operating, fairly economical unit. 
I personally would rather see about 50,000 
people set as the very lowest minimum for 
any kind of an independent library unit, but 
since Providence did not endow us with a 
country in which 50,000 people can sit down 
in any one geographic division, we have had 
to be content in many cases with just about 
half that number. 

Once the plebiscite is through, the library 
commission of the province, with us, makes a 
recommendation to the lieutenant governor, 
who then issues a proclamation constituting 
the areas which have returned an affirmative 
majority—and only those—as an entirely 


new library district which functions from 
that time on as a legal entity. Its adminis- 
trative affairs are looked after by a board of 
management which so far is appointed by the 
counsel and the board of school trustees of 
the codperating unit on a roughly represen- 
tative basis, the smaller rural school districts 
grouped together until a certain population 
is reached and they appoint a joint repre- 
sentative for each group. That board of 
management makes the policies and decides 
the main questions with regard to library 
operation. 

The law demands that there shall be a 
fully qualified librarian, with whatever pro- 
fessional staff is necessary, as the executive 
officer of the board, and that the librarian 
shall be the secretary of the board of man- 
agement. 

Our law also makes it possible for the 
board of management to pass estimates 
which must be honored by the different units 
within certain limitations laid down by the 
act. We do not belong to the class of com- 
munity to which the very fine ideal of the 
A. L. A. can be applied at the moment. If 
we had talked in terms of library support 
on the basis of $1 per capita, I think we 
should have been submerged so low we 
would not have come up for some years yet. 
We have been modest enough to place our 
recommendations on the basis of $40 per 
hundred of the population and that is the 
basis on which the present estimates have 
been put through. 

While the board of management can pass 
the estimates, the collecting is done by the 
properly constituted officers of either school 
district or municipality. The law gives a 
certain amount of leeway, however, as to 
how that collection shall be made. In Brit- 
tish Columbia any form of a land tax is just 
as unpopular as some of you seem to find it 
in your own particular states. One of our 
difficulties at the beginning was to overcome 
objections to that sort of thing since the large 
majority of our supporters are actually 
farmers. We did this by raising the money on 
a flat rate according to which every taxpayer 
when he received his tax notice would have 
an additional statement to the effect, “Li- 
brary maintenance, so much,” and whereby 
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every property owner, regardless of the 
extent of his holdings, paid exactly the same 
amount in his own district. The law also 
made it possible for authorities to levy ex- 
actly the same rate on any one eligible for 
poll tax, and that method of raising funds 
was unanimously adopted in all parts of 
British Columbia in which we were working. 
I think the fact that the method was possible 
had a very great deal to do with the success 
of the venture. 

We have encountered all the difficulties of 
suspicion and recrimination, envy and mal- 
ice, and so on, as between codperating parts. 
We have tried to have an equalized main- 
tenance by working out certain standard 
scales whereby in certain areas maintenance 
charges were worked out on the basis of so 
much per hour of opening. As far as rentals 
are concerned, we worked those out on a 
standardized basis of so much per thousand 
of the population in the different districts, 
and with standards such as these we made 
our budget in such a way that every district 
of a certain size was credited with its share 
on this standardized basis of maintenance 
and general support. If it provided its main- 
tenance in some other way, that is if it had a 
branch and its neighbor had not, we still 
credited that amount to that district so they 
could deduct it from the allotment which 
was their due in the maintenance of library 
costs. I may say it was very well worth 
while because it saved us a great deal of 
trouble. 

We do try, so far as possible, to give every- 
body in the district a return on his invest- 
ment, also in a semi-standardized way. That 
is, the distribution of books to the very small 
country place, as well as to the larger cen- 
ters, must be more or less on the basis of 
population, although of course the small ones 
have a little more in proportion so as to give 
some sort of a margin, but we have book 
lists in every one of the stations, whether 
they are large or small—a complete list of 
the original allotment of books with lists of 
additions. 

We have a very lively request system 
which in the winter handles from five to seven 
hundred special requests other than fiction in 
a week. We have packages of requests we 
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send back and forth, and we try to arrange 
for monthly visits, so that the trained libra. 
rian will spend some time in each branch 
and take around (this I think is very im- 
portant) a library van well stocked with 
books. Especially the little places will then 
have a chance to see a wider range of books, 
and actually to handle them. Then, too, they 
may have specialized exhibits from time to 
time so that, again, the smaller places may 
have a better idea of the range in art, in 
music, and in some of the craft work. 

Within the districts which voted to main- 
tain the union library, existing libraries, in 
every case, have pooled their resources with 
the union and have made one large collection. 
They were not very large libraries, any of 
them, but possibly because of that very rea- 
son some of them were inclined to cling 
tenaciously to their rights. We did, how- 
ever, have them pool their resources on 
agreements and these agreements were such 
as to safeguard in every way the rights of 
the particular district which was doing the 
pooling. 

When it came to buildings and furniture, 
the clause in the agreement simply stated 
that if the district so desired, property rights 
for buildings and equipment would be vested 
in the district itself but these would be used 
for the district as a branch of the union dur- 
ing such time as the union continued. We 
thought there would be a very grave diff- 
culty in that one matter but by being a little 
diplomatic, by arranging to have a little 
library retain any very favorite de luxe set 
which we knew would likely stay on the 
shelves pretty steadily in any event, and to 
have it retain any other works of which it 
was inordinately proud, we hurdled the dif- 
ficulty very well, in fact very much better 
than I anticipated, so that we were able 
really to start off with a codperative library. 
We do not think that our unions, as we call 
them, are finished products. We have made 
these unions partly so that they could go on 
and operate now, but largely because we 
hoped that they would later become units ina 
larger regionalized plan which may work 
eventually in the way of the English system. 


* * * 
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Ella V. Aldrich, Hill Memorial Library, 
Louisiana State University, presented the 
report of the Committee on the Content of 
Training of County Librarians, of which 
she is chairman. Commenting on the outline 
of the content of an elective, one-semester 
course in county and regional libraries, as 
worked out by the committee, Miss Aldrich 
said: “This report is presented as giving only 
the broad topical content of a proposed 
course in county and regional library work, 
with full recognition of the fact that each 
subject could and would be broken down into 
many sub-topics when such a course is actu- 
ally developed in a library school.” The out- 
line follows: 


ONE-SEMESTER COURSE IN COUNTY AND 
REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


1. Background: social, economic, and gov- 
ernmental trends as affecting rural life 

2. History and development of county and 
regional libraries 

3. County and regional library law 

4. The state library extension agency and 
its relation to the local library unit 

5. The establishment of the library; sur- 
veys and campaigns 

6. Organization and administration with 
special reference to the adaptation of meth- 
ods to service over wide areas 

7. Relation with and services to educa- 
tional agencies 

8. Services to and relation with other or- 
ganizations and groups 


* * * 


The report of the Committee on the Con- 
stitution of the Section, given by Helen E. 
Vogleson, Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary, its chairman, stated in part: 

“Your committee recommends that both 
Article I and Article II be changed: That in 
Article I the words, ‘and regional,’ be added 
to the wording already there, and that in 
Article II, Objects, after the word, ‘parish,’ 
the words, ‘and region or other units,’ shall 
be inserted, and the words, ‘or similar gov- 
ernmental units,’ shall be deleted.” 

The report of the committee on book 
trucks was made by Ida M. Day, Traveling 


Libraries Commission, Kansas State Library, 
Topeka, chairman, who said in part: 

“The Book Truck Bulletin Committee 
has collected pictures and descriptions of 
many types and sizes of book trucks. It has 
covered all sections of the United States and 
is getting together information which will 
be useful to trustees and librarians who are 
planning to give book service by auto- 
mobile. 

“The styles range from trailers which 
may be filled with books and set off at a 
library station, to huge libraries on wheels, 
equipped to carry several thousand books 
and to make book and periodical loans, in- 
doors or out. 

“One library has found that by renting a 
city bus from the transportation company, 
and converting it into a book truck tempo- 
rarily, it can cover in two days the area 
served previously by five stations, at less ex- 
pense than it can operate the stations. We 
are not recommending that book trucks take 
the place of library stations because those 
are open for reference work and for ex- 
change of books much oftener than book 
trucks make the rounds, but in some cases 
they do effective work, particularly in search- 
ing out places where stations are needed in 
city and county systems. 

“The committee is making a study of the 
cost of operation as well as the expense of 
the initial purchase of a book truck and 
hopes to give help to the prospective buyer 
to suit the purse as well as the needs of his 
community. This information will be evalu- 
ated and organized by the committee in 
cooperation with the A. L. A. Public Li- 
brary Division, which will issue it in bulle- 
tin form soon.” 


New OFFicers 


Officers elected to serve for 1936-37 are: 
Chairman, Mrs. Mary Oliphant Besoré, 
Mercer County Library, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; vice chairman, Constance Bement, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing; secretary- 
treasurer, Roland A. Mulhauser, Tompkins 
County Library, Ithaca, New York. Di- 
rector: Fanny T. Taber, Public Library, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 

Jutius Watton Amis, Secretary 








Hospital Libraries ‘Round Table 


HE meeting of hospital librarians of 

the American Library Association 

convened in the Jefferson Hotel, May 
15, at 2:30 o'clock, with approximately one 
hundred and twenty-five people present. The 
speaker was Dr. Clifton Miller of Stuart 
Circle Hospital, in Richmond. The subject 
of his talk was the administration of book 
service to patients in a general hospital. Dr. 
Miller is a keen observer of the patient’s at- 
titude under hospitalization, and is himself 
a student and lover of books. 

The first point he stressed was that the 
patient should be allowed freedom of choice. 
He deplored the necessary procedure of the 
doctor, who after examining his patient and 
offering his advice, almost invariably ended 
by saying, “take this.” He used this as 
an example of what should not be done by 
the hospital librarian. If she feels that her 
clients should be guided in their reading 
habits, let it be done subtly so that they are 
unaware of her influence. 

The selection of books offered for their 
choice should be very inclusive, Dr. Miller 
maintained. He sees in books, tools, a 
source of joy to look at and handle and 
friends to have with us at all times. He 
did not advocate the purchase of only the 
best for that reason. Rather he would 
place trash (pulps) and good things side by 
side and the patient would be allowed to 
take either. Perhaps the patient will in 
time improve his selection, or if he does not 
—no matter. 

Books of a pathological nature should be 


excluded entirely, due to a tendency on the 
part of many patients to imagine they have 
the disease they read about. 

He hopes that we will not exercise too 
strict a moral censorship but will give a 
place, if there is a demand for them, to 
Boccaccio or Rabelais. 

The duty of the hospital is to get the 
patient well and out of its doors as soon as 
possible, and Dr, Miller sees in the hospital 
librarian an ally in this work. To honor 
his requests as quickly as possible, and to 
give him whatever amount of reading ma- 
terial he wants, speeds a patient’s recovery, 

Perrie Jones, chairman of the Library 
Committee of the American Hospital As- 
sociation, kindly consented to review some 
of the work done by her committee during 
the past year. She presented a chart repre- 
senting the areas where hospital library serv- 
ice is extended in this country. The method 
used for the survey was to divide the country 
into zones with a person to make such a 
survey in each. It was readily apparent 
how much work still needs to be done, al- 
though the information, she said, was not 
complete. 

Miss Jones also described the mimeo- 
graphed quarterly, Hospital Book List, which 
has short annotations for about one hundred 
books—fiction, non-fiction, and children’s 
books. It is prepared by several hospital 
librarians as an aid in book selection, costs 
25 cents a year, and is distributed from 
Room 220, State Office Building, St. Paul. 

Marion O’Brien HuGuHes, Chairman 


Institution Libraries ‘Round Table 


ROUND TABLE meeting of the 

Committee on Institution Libraries 

was held Wednesday, May 13, in 
the Hotel Richmond, with approximately 
fifty persons in attendance. 
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Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey Public Li 
brary Commission, Trenton, told how 4 
state library agency could give service to 
prison libraries, as exemplified by the New 
Jersey Public Library Commission. 
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This commission has agreed with the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies to give the same service to state 
institutions as they give to libraries and 
municipalities in the state. 

When the institution is in a county with 
a county library, this service is delegated to 
the county library. For this service the 
public library commission allows additional 
books to the county library. 

The service extended to an institution is 
as follows: 

Someone from the public library commis- 
sion visits the institution from time to time, 
aids in organizing or reorganizing the 
library, instructs the librarian in library 
technique, and gives any other help that is 
necessary. 

Aid in book selection and book buying is 
given. Lists are submitted by the institu- 
tions to the public library commission for 
approval and suggestions as to where to 
purchase. Bibliographies, often complete 
lists for purchase for a given sum, are made 
for the institutions, 

A special loan service is given by which 
any book may be borrowed from the public 
library commission for the use of the 
inmates or the staff. The commission will 
do research work for both staff and inmates, 
plan courses of study, and select books on 
given subjects to be lent to the institution. 

In the case of the state prison, weekly 
visits are made by the educational director 
of the prison, or his aides, to select books, 
or to obtain help along other lines. Deliv- 
eries of books are made almost daily. The 
inmates are allowed to write directly to the 
commission for material they want. The 
books are then sent to the educational direc- 
tor and he turns them over to the inmates. 
Inmates are permitted to write full criticism 
of books to the commission. 

The books lent to state institutions cover 
a wide range of subjects and are for aid in 
the work done by the inmates, as well as 
for education and recreation. About five 
thousand books were lent to the prison 
during this last year. 

From time to time the educational direc- 
tor of the state prison is given the privilege, 
along with other libraries, of selecting books 
from those which have been deposited with 
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the commission or given to the commission 
by citizens. These are added to the per- 
manent collections of the prison. This also 
applies to other state institutions to a lesser 
degree. 

Whatever the institutions ask the public 
library commission to do, the commission 
makes the utmost effort to comply, and often 
helps in ways which it may not have oc- 
curred to the prison authorities would be 
possible. 

Miss Askew punctuated her talk with 
personal anecdotes which showed something 
of the good that the work does for individual 
inmates. 

F. Lovell Bixby, assistant director of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, spoke on 
the subject of fitting into institutional rou- 
tine. If the field of prison libraries is to 
expand, he said, the library profession must 
be able to supply librarians who will under- 
stand the place they are to fill in the routine 
of the institution they serve. He explained 
the purpose of a prison, and showed how 
the safekeeping of the prisoners must be the 
first consideration of all that is done in the 
institution. The library and the librarian 
will never be successful and welcomed until 
they learn that their work must be secondary 
to this custodial function. It is important 
that all departments of the prison learn to 
coéperate and work together to carry out 
the- program of rehabilitation of the inmate 
body. 

When the meeting was opened to discus- 
sion, the question of service by public 
libraries to jails was raised, and the work 
being done in several cities was outlined. 
Use of public libraries by released prisoners 
was discussed, and Dr. Bixby related ex- 
periences in which prisoners said that they 
were afraid to enter public libraries. His 
suggestions for entrance lobbies where 
people might talk out loud, and, even fur- 
ther, where music might be played if need be, 
in an effort to get away from the deadly 
quiet which frightens timid visitors, met 
with delighted approval. 

Raymond C. Lindquist, New York City 
Department of Correction, outlined the 
results of his study of the reading interests 
of 865 prisoners. The work was done at 
Columbia University on an A. L. A. fellow- 
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ship. He stated that most prisoners read 
to improve themselves, to add to their 
knowledge and their understanding of life, 
and only to a much smaller degree to pass 
the time away. 

He found that most prisoners read both 
fiction and non-fiction, and that there was a 
strong tendency among the men in peniten- 
tiaries to prefer non-fiction, whereas those 
in reformatories showed a strong preference 
for fiction. 

The need for remedial reading was 
stressed when it was shown that 81 per cent 
of the men examined attempted to read 
every word in a book, and many of them 
had difficulty in remembering what they had 
just finished reading. 

The importance of the reading of prison- 
ers to public libraries was pointed out by the 
fact that 82 per cent of those examined de- 
clared that they plan to use a public library 
after they are released. The subjects of 
greatest interest were adventure and sports, 
in fiction, with a decided preference for 
stories with a lot of action. 

In non-fiction, there was a strong interest 
in subjects of self-improvement—how to get 
along with people, better English, how to 
develop personality—and in outdoor sub- 
jects, such as camping, sports, and travel. 

The groups examined seemed to have a 
marked lack of interest in social problems. 

The most popular magazines both in and 
out of prison were the national weeklies 
that sell for five cents—Liberty, Saturday 
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Evening Post, and Collier’s. The effects of 
censorship are shown by the fact that maga- 
zines like True Stories and True Detective 
Stories were indicated as much read while 
the men are outside of prison, but not read 
at all in prison. 

The need of studies of the reading of 
prisoners, as part of the routine of prison 
libraries, was stressed. 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. W. 
McKee, of Brooklyn University, and a mem- 
ber of the Commission for the Study of the 
Educational Problems of Correctional In- 
stitutions in New York State, told some- 
thing of the plans that are being laid in an 
effort to build an adequate system of 
libraries in the prisons of the State of New 
York. 

All during the week of the convention, the 
Committee on Institution Libraries held an 
exhibit at the John Marshall Hotel, illustrat- 
ing the work of prison libraries. Posters 
from many different institutions, record 
forms, photographs of prison libraries, 
samples of bindery work, and printed cata- 
logs which are used in most prisons were 
included. Many visitors made notes of ideas 
that they planned to apply in their own 
work. A group of dogs carved out of soap 
by women prisoners at the Federal Indus- 
trial Institution for Women, at Alderson, 
West Virginia, all being carved to represent 
dogs taken from famous books of fiction, 
drew especial interest. 

RayMmonp C. Linpquist, Chairman 


Funior (ollege Libraries ‘Round Table 


HE Junior College Libraries Round 

Table met at the Jefferson Hotel, Fri- 

day evening, May 15, with more than 
sixty in attendance. 

The entire program was devoted to a pres- 
entation and discussion of the work of the 
Carnegie Corporation Advisory Group on 
Junior College Libraries. William Warner 
Bishop, University of Michigan, chair- 
man of the advisory group, spoke on 
“The Aims and Activities of the Car- 
negie Corporation Advisory Group on 


Junior College Libraries.” Dr. Bishop 
stressed the fact that the chief purpose of the 
advisory group’s work is to stimulate inter- 
est in, and development of, the libraries in 
junior colleges. During the course of his 
presentation, he described the methods used 
in preparing a book list for junior college 
libraries. He indicated that one or more 
representatives of the advisory group will 
visit selected junior colleges for the purpose 
of studying their libraries. Information ob- 
tained from these visits will be used to sup- 
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plement that obtained from the inquiry forms 
which were sent out some months ago. Fol- 
lowing its thorough survey, the advisory 
group will recommend that grants be made 
toa selected group of junior college libraries. 

Foster E. Mohrhardt, assistant to the 
chairman of the Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries, spoke on “The Status of 
Junior College Libraries.” In his presenta- 
tion, which appears below, Mr. Mohrhardt 
summarized the data gathered from the in- 
quiry forms sent to junior college libraries 
by the advisory group. 


Mr. Mouruarpt’s PAPER 


It may seem somewhat presumptuous for 
me to speak on this subject from information 
gathered from statistics and reeords rather 
than from extensive visits to junior colleges. 
However, the visits which Dr. Bishop and I 
have made indicate that we have had a good 
general picture of the situation. 

Two groups of junior colleges were not 
included in this study. One consists of junior 





colleges exclusively for colored people, since 
these schools are eligible for subvention un- 
der other projects. The other group includes 
junior colleges which are an integral part of 
a four-year college system and located on the 
same campus as the four-year college. 

The questionnaire itself was rather de- 
tailed, covering historical data, accreditation, 
control, college and library budget, enroll- 
ment, faculty size, physical plant of the 
library, size of and annual additions to the 
book and periodical collections, hours of 
opening, and miscellaneous data. We also 
asked for a college catalog, floor plan, and 
list of periodicals. 

A total of 551 questionnaires were sent 
out from our office to that number of junior 
colleges. They were first sent on March 25, 
1935. The returns were so few that a sec- 
ond letter was sent out on June 15. Since 
there were still many which did not reply, 
a third and final letter was mailed on No- 
vember 25. To date replies have been 
received from 408 colleges. This number 
includes 57 schools which did not come under 
the provisions of this study, 24 letters asking 
for more information, and 326 completed 
questionnaires. All but two states are rep- 
Tesented in this study. 
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It is from the above returns that the study 
has been made. Unfortunately, this report 
which I am making is mostly dependent upon 
statistics, therefore I shall attempt to make 
it as brief as possible. 

After a preliminary study of these schools, 
one is first impressed by their heterogeneous 
nature. Even within a region or section of 
the country, we have found very little homo- 
geneity. It is this condition which prevents 
one from attempting to describe a “typical” 
junior college library. I should not wish to 
be responsible for the construction of such an 
anomaly. 

Probably it will be best to begin the dis- 
cussion with some mention of the two points 
where there is some uniformity. Most of 
the libraries are of comparatively recent 
formation, that is, within the last ten years, 
and most of them have very small book col- 
lections. Although the range and size of 
book stock runs from 123 to 37,165 books, 
the median figure is 5,140. The picture may 
be made more complete by stating that 85 
per cent of the libraries have between 3,000 
and 7,800 books. Thirteen per cent of the 
schools have over 10,000 volumes, while only 
2 per cent have more than 20,000. The 
scarcity of books is, of course, directly at- 
tributable to the fact that most of these 
schools have been founded within the last 
decade. Although these statistics may have 
some interest, they are not the primary con- 
cern of the advisory group. The group 
wishes to know whether or not the book col- 
lections are adequate for the college. In my 
opinion, generally they are not adequate. 

It would seem that a collection of 7,000 
volumes is much too small to provide suffi- 
cient reading material for any junior college. 
Very probably there will be enough books 
for supplementary reading in the college 
courses, but there will be too few books for 
recreational and leisure reading. It may be 
said that it is in these two fields that the 
junior colleges are deficient. However, un- 
til the book lists have been checked and 
studied, it will not be possible to give any 
accurate data concerning the content of the 
book collections. 

Before grants are recommended, we must 
also make a rather thorough study of the 

amount of duplication of titles in these 
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libraries. Within the last few years Mr. 
Hugh Gourlay made a survey of certain 
public junior colleges in the middle west. 
He found an excessive amount of duplication 
of titles in all of these schools. With this in 
mind Dr. Bishop and I scanned the collec- 
tions of seven private junior colleges in the 
southeast section of the country. In our 
opinion there was very little duplication in 
these libraries. This is an example of the 
difficulty which arises when one wishes to 
generalize about junior colleges. 

A study of the relation between the age of 
the school and the size of the book collection 
indicated that there is very little correlation 
between these factors. I shall give two ex- 
amples of this: One of the smallest collec- 
tions, having only 300 volumes, was started 
in 1919, while one of the largest, 28,500, was 
started in 1929. It is interesting to note that 
this same result was found by Dr. William 
M. Randall in his study of four-year col- 
leges. 

A rather surprising range in the number 
of periodicals currently received was found. 
This ran from schools having one periodical 
to one having 187. It is important to notice 
that twenty-four schools, representing over 
8 per cent of the schools studied, have less 
than 10 current magazines. The mean fig- 
ure of 35 can hardly qualify as a large 
enough collection for any junior college li- 
brary. Periodical lists which are this small 
contain only material of a very general 
nature. It is quite evident that many of 
these schools must begin buying periodicals 
in the subject fields. There are only two 
or three foreign periodicals which appear in 
the lists of these schools; evidently these are 
the ones used in the foreign language courses. 

A further criticism of these libraries is 
that they bind too few periodicals. Although 
many of the schools save their magazines in 
unbound form, there is a too general ten- 
dency to economize on binding. 

In concluding this discussion of the peri- 
odical and book collections, it should be noted 
that there is no attempt to supply reading 
material for the faculty members. Although 
the advisory group does not wish to recom- 
mend grants for this purpose, it is important 
that the junior colleges make some provision 


in this field. If I have discussed the book 


and periodical collections at too great length, 
it is because this aspect is of most interest to 
the advisory group. 

Necessarily the group is also interested in 
the methods used for housing these book 
collections. It is probably safe to assert that 
over 90 per cent of the junior colleges do not 
have separate library buildings. At present, 
I have the records of only three schools 
which do. In fairness to the other schools, 
however, it must be stated that there is eyj- 
dence of careful planning for the immediate 
needs in the library rooms. Most of these 
are centrally located in the main unit of the 
school plant. The natural lighting is good, 
and there is adequate seating space. Where 
it has been necessary to economize, the say- 
ings have been made in equipment. We have 
noticed that very few schools have steel 
stacks. 

The administration of the junior college 
library differs from the four-year colleges by 
often being combined with some other aca- 
demic group in addition to the two-year col- 
lege course. Both in the public and private 
school, the junior colleges are often com- 
bined with high schools or academies. One 
advantage of this arrangement is that the 
school can hire a better trained librarian to 
administer the combined libraries. Another 
is that from a combined budget certain titles 
can be bought for the use of both groups. 

In spite of these advantages it would seem 
that there should be some segregation both 
in the budgets and in the book collections, 
since there is a noticeable tendency to pull the 
level of the books down to that of the high 
school grades. In addition the heavy en- 
rollment in these systems is in the high school 
division. This means that most of the de- 
mands on the library staff are made by these 
students. Consequently the junior college 
department receives secondary consideration. 

The most practical situation is the one 
where the libraries have separate rooms, pos- 
sibly adjacent, and where one trained librar- 
ian is in charge of both libraries. 

Some public junior college libraries are 
branches or units of the public library sys- 
tem. Although it may at first seem that 
this is not a satisfactory arrangement, quite 
the opposite is true. The economies in c0- 
operative purchasing, cataloging, etc., result 
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in the improvement of the junior college 
library. This would not be recommended as 
a permanent arrangement. 

Financial support is probably as important 
as the subjects which we have already dis- 
cussed. It is difficult, however, to present 
accurate information on this subject. One 
reason is that so many junior college libraries 
are combined with other libraries. In these 
cases we asked in the questionnaire for only 
the junior college’s share of the budget. 
However, not all of the schools keep sepa- 
rate budgets. These limitations should be 
kept in mind during the discussion of the 
following figures: 

The total library budget ranges from $90 
to $21,631. The median is $1,640. This 
budget includes salaries, books, periodicals, 
binding, and miscellaneous expenditures. 
Nearly all of the schools fall below $4,000 
in their annual expenditures for the library— 
more exactly, 91 per cent of the schools are 
in this group. Although I can furnish no 
statistics to substantiate this statement, it 
would seem that at least $2,000 is the mini- 
mum amount with which a college can sup- 
port its library, irrespective of the size of the 
student body. If this figure is tentatively 
accepted, then almost 60 per cent of the 
junior colleges studied are not giving their 
libraries enough financial support for ade- 
quate service. The point is one which should 
be emphasized to the administrative officers 
in these schools, 

Dividing the total budget we find that the 
median junior college library spends $468 on 
books, periodicals, and binding. If we sub- 
tract this from the median total budget of 
$1,640, there is only $1,172 remaining for 
salaries and all other expenditures. 

It is rather interesting to compare the 
average annual accessions for the past five 
years with the annual book budget. The 
median book accession is 300 books. Al- 
though this figure is not necessarily too low, 
there are a large number of schools in the 
lower brackets. Over 35 per cent spend less 
than $300 per year for books, and over 30 
per cent acquire less than 200 books a year. 
Although many of the colleges with large 
enrollments spend over $700 per year for this 
purpose, there is a tendency to use this 
money for the duplication of titles rather 


than to increase the total number of titles. 

It was stated in discussing the total library 
budget that possibly 60 per cent of the col- 
leges are not giving adequate support to the 
library. This statement is reinforced by a 
study of the percentage of the total college 
budget spent on the library. The range here 
is from 1.2 to 33.5 per cent with a mean of 8 
per cent. We find 60 per cent spending less 
than 8.6 per cent of the total budget for the 
library. To show the significance of this 
figure—among the schools spending 8.5 per 
cent one has a total budget of $5,900, which 
means that the library has $500 for the year’s 
expenses. Although the student enrollment 
is only 100, one can hardly believe that this 
is adequate library support. 

It is important to mention the services 
which these libraries are giving to the 
student body. A glance at the number of 
hours per week which the library is open and 
under the supervision of a librarian will give 
you some evidence of the service which the 
library gives. Ninety per cent of the schools 
are open more than forty hours per week. 
Since few are open on Sunday, this means 
that most of the schools average about seven 
hours a day. The median number of hours 
is 48 per week, or an average of 8 hours a 
day. The range is from 20 to 98 hours. 
The information which may be derived from 
these figures is, however, only the prelimi- 
nary material to be used for a further study 
through actual visits. 

From the visiting which we have already 
done, we feel justified in asserting that the 
libraries generally are extending to their 
students a very conscientious service. It 
must be emphasized, however, that they are 
limited in their efforts to stimulate reading 
by a lack of new and interesting books. 


* * * 


The Junior College Libraries Round Table 
decided that it would like to be considered in 
the plans for reorganization of the A. L. A. 
College and Reference Section. 


New CHAIRMAN 


Chairman for 1936-37: Mary Vick 
Burney, University of Tennessee Junior 
College Library, Martin, Tennessee. 

B. LaMar JoHNson, Chairman 











Funior Members ‘Round Table 


PPROXIMATELY two hundred and 
A fifty junior members of the A. L. A. 
attended the Richmond conference. 
As a group, they held three meetings, the 
first a breakfast meeting on Monday morn- 
ing, the second a regular business meeting 
Tuesday morning, and a get-together lunch- 
eon Wednesday noon. 

Reports on the projects being undertaken 
by the group were made at the business 
meeting. J. H. Shera, Scripps Foundation, 
Miami University, asked the continued co- 
operation of those working on the Poe Con- 
cordance and promised completion of the 
work in the near future. It was announced 
that the initial stage of the library leaflet 
project, sponsored by junior members and 
the Wilson Bulletin, had been completed. 
Winifred A. Sutherland, of the Albany Pub- 
lic Library, told of the committee’s work 
and announced the contest winners: 

Norma Olin Ireland, University of Akron 
Library, first prize of $25 for a leaflet on 
finding material in the library, SOS in the 
library. Illustrations by Le Roy A. Speck, 
of the University of Akron. 

Marie D. Loizeaux, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, New York, a $10 prize for the 
leaflet on the use of the card catalog and 
the arrangement of books in a library, So 
this is the catalog! 

Kenneth S. Tisdel, Municipal Reference 
Library, St. Louis, Missouri, for the leaflet 
on periodical indexes, 4 time-saving tool. 

Miss Sutherland said that the leaflets 
would go to press in the immediate future, 
and requested junior members to assume 
some of the responsibility of their distribu- 
tion, to assure financial success and wide use. 
Upon motion by Edward B. Stanford, De- 
troit Public Library, the secretary was 
instructed to thank the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany for its codperation. 

The organization for work on the Depres- 
sion project was announced. The project 
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as adopted by the round table in 1935 will 
be an attempt to gather source material on 
the effect of the depression upon libraries, 
Paul Howard, School of Mines and Metal. 
lurgy Library, University of Missouri, and 
chairman of the round table, announced the 
formation of committees representing vari- 
ous types of libraries. These committees 
will enlist junior members in_ libraries 
throughout the country to obtain material 
for the study. 

A plan for the collection, printing, and 
distribution of book lists, as a project of 
the Baltimore junior members, was pre- 
sented by Thurston Taylor, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. The plan calls for the com- 
pilation of a union list of all book lists 
available in American libraries. Distribu- 
tion will be carried out by a system similar 
to that employed by the Vertical File Serv- 
ice. A “Booklist Forum” in the Wilson 
Bulletin will contain current information 
and notices of new book lists as they appear. 

A coérdinator of junior members activi- 
ties is to be appointed by the chairman as 
a result of a motion by Gilbert A. Cam, 
of the New York Public Library. The 
first duty of this codrdinator will be to 
compile and edit the reports of the various 
local junior member groups which were 
presented in writing at the meeting. 

As a result of the panel discussion led 
by Lyman Bryson, of Columbia University, 
the group adopted a motion presented by 
Richard Hart, of Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, which instructed the chairman 
to appoint a committee whose duties would 
be to define the purposes of the group, with 
recognition that the junior members wish to 
work in close codperation with the A. L. A. 
and its various divisions and asking that 
they be given or set up for themselves, pro)- 
ects of a nature which will allow those 
junior members now doing routine work in 
libraries to gain the experience and the stim- 
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ulation which comes from doing creative 
work. This committee is headed by Mr. 
Hart and the new officers of the round table. 


New OFFicers 
Officers elected for 1936-37 are: Chair- 


Lending 


7 AHE meeting of the Lending Section 
was held Friday evening, May 15, 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
with the chairman, Mary Denson Pretlow, 
Public Library, Norfolk, Virginia, presiding. 

The papers emphasized the modern tend- 
ency of expanding library service, to bring 
it in closer contact with the outside world 
and practical problems of the day, and also 
to make it more intensive. The subjects 
were, “Non-Book Service Activities of a 
Public Library;” “So What?” a paper on 
the opportunity of the library to help in the 
fight against crime and war; and “The 
Menace of Mediocrity.” 

The speakers were Marianne Read Mar- 
tin, Public Library, Norfolk; John Adams 
Lowe, Public Library, Rochester, New 
York, and Esther Johnston, New York Pub- 
lic Library. Miss Johnston’s paper, “The 
Menace of Mediocrity,” will be published 
in the September Bulletin. 

After a brief introduction by the chair- 
man, Miss Martin presented her paper on 
“Non-Book Service Activities of a Public 
Library and Their Relation to the Circula- 
tion Department.” 


Miss MartTin’s PAPER 


You have doubtless heard the story of 
the country preacher who was met at the 
close of the service by one of the elders of 
his congregation. The old fellow said to 
the preacher, “Parson, that sure was a fine 
sermon, but, if the text had had the small- 
Pox, the sermon never would have caught 
It. 

I am not sure that my talk is going to 
become infected from its long and cumber- 
some title. I hope, however, that it will 
show some symptoms of the disease, some 
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man, Ruth Thorpe Manlove, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Missouri; secretary, Gilbert A. 
Cam, New York Public Library; Executive 
Board member, Elizabeth Hesser, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

Mary HeEen James, Secretary 


Section 


slight marks of exposure; and that, if it 
does not develop a bona fide case, it will at 
least have chicken or cowpox. 

First of all I might enumerate some of 
the non-book service activities of the modern 
library: the story hour, exhibits, formal and 
informal talks both inside and outside the 
library building, clubs, plays, posters, open 
forums, and contests of various kinds. Like 
the New Testament writer trying to list the 
old Jewish heroes, I might exclaim, “And 
what shall I more say, for the time would 
fail me to tell of” all the activities carried 
on by the modern library. Some are closelv 
connected with books and their use. Others, 
it seems to me, are far removed from the 
printed word and its power. What are 
these non-book service activities doing in a 
library anyway? What right have they to 
be carried on by an organization whose main 
responsibility is books? 

Sometimes, when I consider the modern 
library and the way it spreads itself out, I 
am reminded of the modern drugstore. The 
drugstore of today seems to have everything 
in it except drugs. The counters are full 
of kodak films, candies, electric bulbs, greet- 
ing cards, stamps, and salted peanuts—and 
tucked away in a tiny inconspicuous corner 
is the prescription department. 

Has the library, in like manner, got away 
from its original concern and prime respon- 
sibility: books—those great curative, cleans- 
ing, and pain-killing drugs of the spirit—and 
turned to all kinds of extraneous things, 
activities with which it has no concern and 
which could be carried on better and more 
cheaply by other organizations? 

This brings us to the questions: What is 
a library? What is its function in the 
modern community? We are all aware of 
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the tremendous changes that the word 
“library” has undergone with the changing 
years. When one stands in the old library 
of Merton College, Oxford, and sees the 
books still chained in their quiet alcoves just 
as they were in medieval times, and then 
thinks of the traveling libraries hurrying to 
remote spots, and of the books so easily 
obtained over the charging desks of un- 
numbered libraries in innumerable places, 
one realizes that the word has grown in 
content. It is no longer a static word but 
a dynamic word. No longer are libraries 
merely safe places for books. In fact, no 
longer is a book safe in a circulating library, 
as the assistant in charge of overdues well 
knows. It is a platitude to say that our 
library creed no longer emphasizes the 
preservation of the book but the use of the 
book. The person, not the book, has become 
important. Not the number of books on the 
shelves but the number of books in circula- 
tion has been the major concern of the 
modern library. 

In our attempt to reach the goal of the 
greatest number of books to the greatest 
number of people at the smallest cost, we 
have reached out into all kinds of activities. 
It seems to me we have often reached out 
rather blindly, without thinking through our 
plans, or at any rate without checking up 
on results. We have plunged into all kinds 
of activities in the belief that they would 
increase the circulation of books or increase 
the reference use of the library. But did 
they; do they? If they do increase the use 
of books, well and good; but if not—should 
they not be discarded? 

There come times in the lives of individuals 
and of organizations when stock has to be 
taken, when we should stop and think where 
we are going and why. Most of the time 
the healthy man and woman and the healthy 
organization live day by day, doing each 
day’s tasks and meeting each day’s problems 
as they come, without much thought of the 
ultimate plan. This attitude is right and 
normal. But there are times when we 
should climb the mountain and take the 
larger view, when we should look at our- 
selves and our activities objectively and ask, 
“what, why, and where?” Such a time has 
come to the library today. For years we 


have gone on following a certain line of 
conduct, a certain program, which we 
thought right and proper. Then came the 
depression. We had to lop off one activity 
after another, do without this, do without 
that. Now the depression is slowly ending, 
We are some of us already expanding a 
little again. Let us be sure that we expand 
along the right lines. Let us be sure that 
we have the proper library philosophy, and 
library action will take care of itself. 

Let us now ask ourselves, coolly and 
judicially, whether these non-book service 
activities did and do increase the use of 
books. In our enthusiasm for and interest 
in these activities, our feverish desire for the 
success of each project we undertook, I am 
afraid we have often believed these activities 
did increase the use of books. We had no 
actual proof. True faith needs no proof. 
Some of these activities we used for adver- 
tising purposes pure and simple, I know. | 
think we have often advertised not wisely, 
but too well. From the advertising stand- 
point one satisfied borrower is worth a hun- 
dred posters. Other activities we undertook 
for lack of funds. We had no money to 
provide the book service required by the 
community, but we could borrow without 
cost a good collection of Chinese curios from 
a friend of the library and have an exhibit. 
Now, ere we plunge into a full tide of ac- 
tivity with increasing prosperity, let us look 
for proof; let us be for the time doubting 
Thomases. 

In order to fortify or revise my own 
opinion and experience about the value of 
non-book service activities in the library, I 
sent out a brief questionnaire. I wrote to 
110 libraries from Maine to California, 
from Florida to Washington. I asked two 
questions: 

1. What activity, such as clubs, story 
hour, exhibits, etc., causes the most com- 
munity interest in and enthusiasm for your 
library? 

2. Do you consider this activity a legiti- 
mate library function per se or only as it 
increases the use of books? 

I had answers from seventy-six libraries, 
in some cases letters explaining in detail the 
activities undertaken and giving the librari- 
an’s attitude toward these activities. As you 
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might guess, the activities were quite varied, 
ranging from book talks on the one hand to 
puppet shows on the other. Exhibits were 
in highest favor, with story hour and clubs 
almost tying for second place. Thirty-seven 
librarians said that these activities were 
legitimate per se. Fourteen librarians said 
that they were legitimate only as they in- 
creased the use of books. Twelve libraries 
had no such activities. Seventeen librarians 
said the activities were valuable as adver- 
tising; or both per se and as they increased 
the use of books. In the light of these 
answers and from my own point of view I 
would like to consider a few of these activ- 
ities individually. 

Let us take the story hour, for instance. 
When I first started my library work, no 
self-respecting library could do without a 
story hour. Today it is not heretical to 
question the value of a story hour. Does it 
increase the use of books? I question it. 
Certainly, we would all agree, not in a pro- 
portion commensurate with the effort, time, 
and money expended. One librarian wrote 
me, “I gave up story hour long ago, as my 
experience has been that it leads to nothing, 
not even reading.” You may not agree with 
this emphatic opinion, but be frank with 
yourself and answer the question squarely: 
Does story hour increase the use of books 
in your library? 

The librarian whom I have just quoted 
also said, “I do not believe any clubwoman 
has ever become a reader as a result of her 
club meeting at the library.” I have been 
conducting a library study club myself for 
the past four years. Its members are women 
who are already interested in reading, and 
I can truthfully say that I do not believe 
this club has materially increased the use of 
books at my branch—although it may have 
improved the quality of the reading of its 
members. 

My experience with vacation reading clubs 
for children has led me to doubt very much 
their value. The children who read in these 
clubs and get the certificates are those who 
read anyway. A number may start out, 
lured on by some attractive “Trip around 
the World,” “Balloon Race,” or “Clock 
Club,” invented by an ingenious librarian; 
but these children soon drop out. 
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Exhibits, I think, when rightly chosen 
often do lead to an increase in the use of 
books. But some exhibits certainly do not 
very materially increase book turnover. One 
librarian wrote me that the most successful 
activity in her library, the one creating the 
most public interest, was exhibiting chil- 
dren’s work. Another wrote that puppet 
shows put on by the children stood first in 
her library. I cannot believe that the in- 
crease in book use due to these activities 
equalled in any way the time and effort 
taken to put them on. The participants, no 
doubt, consulted a few more books than 
usual, but did these exhibits and puppet 
shows really increase the general book use? 
We have no figures to show that they did. 
I am inclined to think that they did not. 

You may say that this is too narrow a 
view, that it pays to advertise. Perhaps it 
is too narrow a view. But if books and 
their use are the only legitimate library 
function then the value of other activities 
must be judged solely by the fact of whether 
they perceptibly increase the use of books. 

To sum up, I conclude that on the whole 
many of the non-book service activities of 
the modern library do not lead to an increase 
in the use of books. The efforts put forth to 
carry on these activities are very great and 
are scarcely justified if we consider the use 
of books as the sole function of the library. 

As one librarian wrote me, “In order to 
carry on extra activities inside or outside 
the library, much more time is required 
than for carrying on routine work. Each 
project or public appearance attempted in 
the name of the library requires careful 
thought and preparation.” 

I conclude that we have too many activi- 
ties if books are our mission, and that if we 
lopped off some of these activities, our book 
service would undoubtedly be better. On 
the other hand, these activities seem very 
good to me, and my questionnaire proved 
that many librarians believe that these non- 
book service activities are legitimate per se. 
But how can we keep them if books are our 
mission? We must not be woolly in our 
thinking and say, “Our mission is books,” 
and then put on an exhibit of birdhouses. 

We can do one of two things: either dis- 
card all of these activities which do not 
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bring in adequate returns in increased use 
of books, or redefine the meaning of the 
words, “library service,” and extend the 
province of the library. We must do one 
of these two things if we would think 
straight. 

Which is the right answer for the modern 
library to make to modern life? I do not 
know. I can only state the dilemma and 
leave each of you to determine the ethical 
answer for yourself. Indeed, I do not know 
how to answer the question for myself. The 
purpose of this paper is, in part, to find out, 
by hearing your views, just what I, myself, 
think. 

I can suggest for the library a possible 
new creed which would more nearly corre- 
spond with the daily life of most libraries. 
Whether it is a false or a true creed I do 
not know. I want you to help me find out. 
It has dissolved doubts that have assailed 
me. But perhaps these doubts should not 
be dissolved. 

For the sake of argument, and in order to 
get your opinion, suppose I discard the li- 
brary creed of the greatest number of books 
to the greatest number of people at the 
smallest cost. Suppose I believe that one 
mind or spirit touched, perhaps at great 
cost, by the proper inspiration from one 
book, picture, story hour, exhibit, or what 
not is worth more than the greatest number 
at the smallest cost. 

Suppose I believe that the function of the 
library in these days and times is to open 
doors for tired minds, hearts, and souls. 
The keys to these doors are books. There- 
fore, it is the library which opens the doors; 
but the open doors may or may not lead to 
books but surely lead to a freer spirit, a 
more abundant life, for the persons who pass 
through them. 

Suppose I believe that librarians are not 
custodians of books but custodians of culture 
in its largest and truest sense. The culture 
of the past and most of the culture of the 
present is preserved in large part in books. 
Therefore, books are our principal tools 
and keys to the doors of culture. The li- 
brary, according to this belief, should be a 
center of order, a refining influence in a 
community. It should represent the things 
of the spirit to a community given over to 


grappling with the bare facts of material 
existence. The library, open to rich and 
poor alike, should be a pleasant place to 
stay, a place spreading, as Arnold would say, 
“sweetness and light,” a place presenting a 
certain graciousness of living. Such a belief 
would give added meaning to our posters, 
our fern boxes, our story hours, our exhibits 
of curios from far and near. 

If we believe that bringing books and 
people together is too narrow a library 
creed, we might believe instead that the 
library’s mission is to raise the cultural level 
of the community. We will use books in 
this process, of course, books, and _ books, 
and yet more books. But, further, by our 
clubs we will naturally supply a social life 
in the community based on mental and spir- 
itual, not material, values. By our exhibits 
we will present the world, or as much of it 
as we can imprison in our showcases, toa 
people who can go no further than their 
own town. By our posters we will rejoice 
the eyes of those whose surroundings are on 
the whole drab. By the general taste and 
attractiveness of the library and its environs 
we will teach proportion and discrimination 
to a public sadly lacking these two essential 
qualities. 

But this may not be the true library creed. 
I do not like it very much myself. It sounds 
too large. It is contrary to all my inherited 
library beliefs. Yet this creed of the open 
door does justify certain activities in my own 
little branch library. It does justify certain 
activities, not all of them non-book service 
activities either, which have from time to 
time troubled my library conscience. For 
instance, this creed makes it legitimate to 
circulate the western thrillers which take 
men, stifled in industry, to the great open 
spaces of the cowboy west, the air of which, 
even if unreal, will revive drooping spirits. 
Such books are not literature. How often 
have we questioned the library ethics of 
circulating such books, spending money for 
such books. Yet they do open doors. The 
same may be said of the “pretty books,” the 
sweet, clean, love stories the women demand. 
They open doors to tired mothers, worn with 
a day of cooking, washing, tending children. 

This creed justifies my own club work. 
For I know that the club is an enlargement 
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of life, an open and ever opening door to 
its members. 

The flowers put in a vase on the library 
desk, the book on Diesel engines given to an 
ambitious young man, the exhibit of model 
airplanes made by a boy, and the book on 
the philosophy of Lucretius for the old 
scholar all find a place in this creed of the 
open door. 

To go back again to my reference, at the 
beginning of this paper to the modern drug- 
store. Does the creed of the open door lead 
to the library a hodgepodge of unrelated 
activities, as the drugstore is a hodgepodge 
of unrelated merchandise? I think not, if 
we apply this creed correctly. All library 
activities must lead from books, grow out of 
books. The library should be not like a 
drugstore but like a well planned modern 
industry, an industry which perhaps starts to 
manufacture one thing but, in order to con- 
serve and use every useful thing, manufac- 
tures by-products, by-products which may 
prove more valuable than the original 
article. These by-products may never lead 
back to the original article, may hardly seem 
related to it; but from it they sprang and 
their existence depends on it. 

One of America’s most powerful indus- 
tries manufactures everything from high ex- 
plosives to tasteful articles for my lady’s 
dressing table. These manufactures do not 
converge to a point, but they all emerge 
from the manufacture of gunpowder, 

So with the modern library. Books, the 
use of books, the circulation of books, that is 
where we start. We may call the other ac- 
tivities by-products. Perhaps they are more 
useful and valuable than the original service. 
Is it more valuable to get a man to read 
a book borrowed from the library or to 
attend a lecture at the library? Is it more 
valuable to get a woman to read a library 
book or to look at an exhibit of fine needle- 
work? If the book is popular fiction, then 
by all means does the by-product out-value 
the main article. Exhibits of things as 
remote from reading as cooking utensils are 
more to be desired than the endless lending 
of the trivial fiction which often makes up 
the bulk of our circulation. Indeed, many a 
popular love story is as far removed from 
literature as is aluminum. 


With the creed of the open door we need 
not require that all library activities lead to 
books, but they must all lead from books, 
a natural growth. Selection, rigid selection, 
is required, too. We cannot do everything, 
and we open doors more by some things than 
by others, Some activities suit one place 
and time; some, another. Take stock and 
see. The book service gives us our initial 
contact with the community; and from books 
and with books we can go out and enrich 
the whole life of our community as time, 
strength, and opportunity permit. And we 
need not once ask: Have the circulation 
and reference work increased? If the circu- 
lation and reference work have increased 
because of these activities, well and good; 
but, if not, still well and good. 

The mission of the library: Should we 
hold it within the covers of a book or should 
we adopt the creed of the open door? I 
leave the answer to you. 


x* * * 


Miss Martin was followed by Mr. Lowe. 
The title of Mr. Lowe’s address was “So 
What?” He said in part: 


Mr. Lowe’s PAPEr* 


The government feels that the growing 
waves of crime have sufficient power to war- 
rant its putting brains and courage together 
to fight it. Government—federal, state, and 
municipal—recognizes the fact that law and 
order, upon which sound authority rests, 
might be broken down by mob rule or the 
leadership of gangsters. 

“We grant you there is crime abroad,” 
you say. “All this is true enough, but we 
are not criminologists, not social workers, 
not psychiatrists, not politicians—we are 
librarians, keepers and distributors of books. 
What has all this to do with us? What do 
you want us to do about it, catch criminals 
or fight, or both? In other words—so 
what?” 

The situation challenges the resources of 
the public library to take its place with 
government, courts, social science, and char- 
acter-building agencies in trying to advance 
creative building forces of civilization and to 


* Abridged. 
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curb those forces designed to tear it down. 


Other professional groups are giving vital 
thought and action to the problem. Law- 
yers, doctors, teachers, preachers, are study- 
ing their own skills to discover ways and 
means of curbing crime. They are discover- 
ing new ethics, new treatments for the 
socially sick, special restrictions for the 
criminally minded. They are taking new 
points of view and starting out on new lines, 
or making new application of old theories 
and practices. Can librarians do less? 

The library has proved its worth during 
the last few years as an aid to building the 
morale of the community and assisting men 
and women to make adjustments to their 
own living conditions. It can meet this de- 
mand also, 

Seek out in your town two types of people, 
for I know they need you whether they know 
it or not. 

Many of the young people have lost the 
vital force of self-reliance. They have been 
so thwarted that they no longer struggle to 
achieve. They have been denied opportunity 
so long that they find it simple and easy to 
fall back on others. To my mind, this lack 
of faith, of confidence in oneself, and the loss 
of a will to achieve by one’s own merit and 
one’s own effort, is one of the greatest dis- 
asters that has come out of the depression. 
“Let the government take care of us’ sounds 
echoes of “Bread and circuses.” Find such 
a one and help him rebuild his self-reliance. 

The other who needs you is he who is 
losing hope. There is no more final loss. 
Can you show him, through your books, how 
to build hope, by creating for him a hope in 
his becoming a real person—a real person 
who counts, who is needed? It is a hope we 
all cherish, To be a real person means 
being one who thinks for himself, respects 
the rights of others, who dares to act for 
himself, and is willing to face the facts as 
they present themselves. 

Libraries are going to be tested every day 
as they have been in the past. We may need 
a revaluation of our objectives, and a re- 
modelling of our methods, but I am confident 
that if we have the will, the public library 
is capable of being adapted to vital service 
under circumstances vitally different from 
those we know today. 
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Civilization is in a period of transition, 
The old is passing, the new is coming m, 
The profound question is whether thi 
change is to be like the change from th 


fourth to the fifth century, from the classic | 


to the barbaric downgrade, or like th 


upgrade from the fifteenth to the sixteenth | 


century, from the dark ages to the reviygl 
of learning. Do you as a librarian recog. 
nize that you have anything whatever tp 
do with the direction in which Ameri 
moves? 

It has always been the business of the 
library to make available information for 
the people. It is its business to sift out from 
the old that which is true and permanent and 
to take hold of the best that is new. It must 
help men and women to hold to the per- 
manent. It cannot throw aside all of th 
old. We are told that when the first Pack- 
ard automobile was built it had a whip stock 
on the dashboard. Why a whip stock on 
an automobile? Because it had always been 
on the dashboard of the wagon or buggy 
from which the new machine was copied— 
as useless as could be on an automobile, but 
preserved blindly. In business, homes, 
schools, or libraries today, there are many 
“whip stocks,” still carried because they have 
the sanctity of age. We need to slough of 
the old in order to allow the new to grow, 
and so to endure. 

The library is not a propagandist, nor a 
reformer. I repeat, it aids with vital in 
formation of recorded experience. I do not 
believe that the solution to the problem of 
crime lies in giving novels to prisoners in 
jails and penitentiaries. I doubt the value 
of sentencing delinquent boys to the library 
to read a selected list of books prescribed 
by ever so learned a judge. 

I do hope for results from carefully cor- 
ducted programs of education of young 
people. They are eager to learn. They wil 
read, and can be stimulated to think. They 
are keen for adventure. 

As far as adults are concerned, I couns¢l 
conferences with all social workers and 
leaders in movements against the spread of 
crime, whereby the librarian may find real 
ways of being of practical assistance in pro 
viding the best professional thought of the 
past and present. 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND TABLE 


Let us be certain that our library is a vital 
part of the community, that it actually serves 
in meeting the problems, whatever they are, 
of the people who use it. We may have to 
readjust many of our old practices and 
methods and keep a mind open for accepting 
new ones, always with courage to give more 
and better aid to him who has the desire and 
will to know the best that has been thought 
and written. And this opportunity I see as 
the very special prerogative of the staff of 
the lending division of the library. 
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OrrFicers ELECTED 
The following are the officers of the 

A. L. A. Lending Section to serve for 1936- 
37: Chairman, Pauline Mills McCauley, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland; vice chairman, Janet C. Berke- 
ley, Carnegie Public Library, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; secretary, Grace B. 
Finney, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

WINIFRED LANIER HUTCHINGS 

Secretary 


Library Buildings Round Table 


met Friday evening, May 15, to 

listen to and take part in a discussion 
of some of the new trends in the planning 
of library buildings. 

Theodore W. Koch, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library, Evanston, the chairman, an- 
nounced that no formal papers would be 
presented, and that all of the speakers would 
make use of stereopticon slides to illustrate 
their remarks. Informality was to be the 
keynote of the meeting and librarians were 
invited to ask questions at any point. The 
success of the meeting was to be gauged 
by the amount of discussion provoked, which 
alone would justify calling the meeting a 
round table. 

The chairman discussed two new build- 
ings: the Cambridge University Library 
(opened in the fall of 1935) and the several 
plans proposed for the new central library 
at Frankfurt am Main. 

The new Cambridge University Library 
building, designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
(who is also the architect for the new 
Bodleian Annex) is of very simple design, 
oblong in shape, built of brick around two 
courts, with pavilions extending from the 
facade. It is 448 feet 9 inches long, 219 
feet wide, and 72 feet high; with a tower 
157 feet high (which is ten feet higher than 
the pinnacles of King’s College Chapel and 
six feet lower than the tower of St. John’s 
College Chapel). 

The 700 folio volumes which constitute 
the general catalog are arranged in two tiers 
around the walls of the general catalog 


Nee one hundred and fifty people 


room. From this room the reader goes 
directly into the reading room, or the 
periodical room, or to the open shelves of 
the general stack, or to the map and the 
music rooms. The principle of decentrali- 
zation has been followed as far as practica- 
ble. Manuscripts, incunabula, orientalia, 
periodicals, maps, and music require special 
treatment and are consulted primarily by 
specialists. 

Adjoining the general catalog room are 
imposing galleries running almost the entire 
length of the building, from the map room 
in the north pavilion to the Anderson Room 
in the south pavilion. In these galleries are 
some of the eighteenth century bookcases 
from the old library, filled with the books 
collected by Bishop Moore of Ely, which 
were presented to the university by King 
George I in 1715 and therefore known as 
the Royal Library. 

The main reading room accommodates 
152 persons. The wall cases, of blue steel, 
run almost the entire length of the room, 
but not across its ends, and will accom- 
modate some 12,000 volumes. The floor is 
covered with blue rubber tile; the ceiling is 
of Indian white mahogany, stenciled in pale 
blue and green. Looking up, immediately 
overhead, one sees for the most part plain 
wood, but looking down the length of the 
ceiling the stenciled patterns give a very 
pleasing effect of an almost unbroken ex- 
panse of color. The tables are of gray 
sycamore. The arm chairs are of the same 
wood, upholstered in blue leather. 

The Anderson Room, a special reading 
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room for the consultation of manuscripts 
and “reserved” books, is on the first or main 
floor, in the south pavilion. It is named 
after Sir Hugh Kerr Anderson, late master 
of Gonville and Caius College, to whom is 
chiefly due the securing of the Rockefeller 
gift that made the new building possible. 

Underneath the reading room are the re- 
ceiving room, copyright office, order and 
cataloging departments, bindery, photo- 
graphic and other work rooms—all insur- 
ing the minimum of staff trafic through 
public corridors or reading rooms. 

The book stacks fill the tower (twelve 
tiers) and the whole of the north and south 
fronts, excepting their ground and main floor 
galleries; the whole of the north wing and 
all of the south wing, excepting the periodi- 
cal reading room. The shelving totals about 
forty miles in length and should suffice for 
the normal increase of the next fifty years. 

Nothing but praise has been heard in 
regard to the interior and the detail 
arrangements of the building; but there has 
been considerable controversy over the ex- 
terior, of which one visitor said: “I think it 
is undoubtedly good, but I believe that many 
people will find that they need first to get 
used to it.” 

The University of Frankfurt am Main 
was established in 1914. A university li- 
brary was felt to be a primary need, but its 
realization was delayed by the World War 
and the economic crisis that followed. 
Meanwhile, the university made use of the 
city library (600,000 volumes), the Sencken- 
berg Library (250,000 volumes), and the 
Rothschild Library (110,000 volumes). 
Since 1927 these three libraries have been 
under a centralized administration. In 1934 
an effort was started to unite the libraries 
under one roof—the university library. 

Early in 1935 a competition was an- 
nounced for all German architects. The 
announcement gave the measurements of the 
area available; specified the use of three 
floors; and stressed the need for an organic, 
functional plan. By June, 1935, 212 plans 
had been received. None of the plans was 
wholly satisfactory. However, six prizes 
were given and three more plans were pur- 
chased; the nine architects concerned were 
again asked to compete. The new plans 
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were examined in November, 1935; two re. 
ceived prizes and one more was purchased 
In judging, the following points of view wep 
considered: (1) the adjacent buildings anj 
architecture; (2) the efficiency of the plan | 
from the standpoint of technical librarian. | 
ship. 

In the plan of Heinrich A. Schaefer, th | 
Berlin architect who won the first prize, th | 
utilization of the available space was cop. 
sidered especially good; the architectural 
lines harmonize with those of the university ) 
buildings; the disposition of the mass, the 
height and set-backs unify the bookstack with 
the administration building. The reading 
room, periodical room, catalog room ani 
loan desk are organically interconnected, and 
all are in close contact with the bookstack 
Unfortunately, the main reading room opens , 
on an inner court which is bounded by the 
bookstack on the north, so that natural 
lighting is poor. 

In the plan of Ernst Balser, a local archi- 
tect who won second prize, there was a lack 
of harmony between the bookstack and 
administration building. The axes gained by | 
lengthening the area westward do not fit into 
the actual space; the height relationship be 
tween bookstack and administration build 
ing is poor. However, the bookstack is 
excellently planned to achieve functional 
efficiency. The use of a wide hall connecting 
the two entrances and crossed midway bya 
diagonal hall is an excellent solution of the 
area. Loan desk and reading room are in | 
contact with the stacks; there is organic 
interconnection between reading rooms, | 
periodical room, loan desk, and catalog 
room. The only disadvantage is that the 
paths of employees and the public cross be 
tween the catalog room and the loan desk 


Mr. GITHENS’ ADDRESS 


Alfred Morton Githens, a New York 
architect who has designed many public l- 
braries, spoke of the various projects 
new public library buildings in different 
parts of the country. He showed lantem 
slides of about twenty buildings, some of 
them under construction, some of 
merely hoped for, several dependent 
possible grants by the PWA. 

There are not nearly so many important 
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Sketch for proposed Central Library, Frankfurt am Main. Heinrich A. Schaefer, architect 


Cambridge University Library. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, architect 
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public libraries projected as there are college 
libraries, but they are of particular interest 
as showing the trend of thought in library 
design. There is no example of a radically 
new plan, but certain tendencies are quite 
evident. The rear stack of the large li- 
braries, so popular in years gone by, has 
apparently disappeared. Philadelphia seems 
to have been the culmination of this ar- 
rangement. The modified Seattle library 
parallels the Los Angeles plan of central 
distribution, surrounding stack, and a per- 
imeter of reading rooms so that all available 
outside light is used to best advantage and 
each reading room adjoins the stack. 

Rochester, Racine, and Springfield, IlIli- 
nois, are examples of the increasing ap- 
proval of a stackroom directly underneath 
the main floor, as first projected at Somer- 
ville and Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
brought to a fuller development in the Enoch 
Pratt or Wilmington, Delaware, libraries, 
thus saving the main floor for readers and 
keeping it an open space with few parti- 
tions. The Brooklyn library (described by 
Milton J. Ferguson later in the program) 
is another example. 

Alluding to the close similarity of the 
Rochester and the Enoch Pratt library plans, 
Mr. Githens expressed the opinion that it 
was perfectly justified and even praiseworthy 
freely to adapt the good points in a pre- 
ceding building. Far from being plagiarism, 
with the onus which the term implies, it was 
not only a legitimate thing to do but the 
greatest compliment. There is one duty in- 
volved, however: to make distinct improve- 
ments over the preceding building. 

A direct copy is seldom possible because 
there are always differences in site that 
require original treatment. Mr. Githens 
described the site at Rochester, at the edge 
of the Genesee River, with the building 
superimposed on the Rapid Transit Subway 
tracks and the spillway of a canal; how the 
spillway is utilized in a series of cascades 
pouring through the basement arches of the 
river front, and giving an effective and 
dramatic character to this facade. 

He instanced the Racine site at the edge 
of a cliff overlooking Lake Michigan, with 
the opportunity for three lower levels, all 
above grade at the east end of the building, 
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the Brooklyn library with its fan-shaped 
terrain, the restricted plot of Springfield, and 
the magnificent site at Wellsville, with its 
broad reading terrace overlooking the 
Genesee River and the countryside to the 
south. 

The Toledo Heights Branch and the pro- 
jected library at Linden, New Jersey, are 
examples of a type of plan arrangement 
which Mr. Githens predicted would appear 
more and more in the libraries of the future 
—the “radial type,” which he characterized 
as indicating a more or less irregular series 
of reading spaces or alcoves supervised from 
the central desk. The well known library 
at Highland Park, Illinois, is a prototype of 
this group. 

He pointed out as significant the increased 
popularity of what he called the “reversed 
desk” in the smaller libraries, a desk backed 
against the main doorway, facing inward and 
flanked by entrance and exit. The three new 
Los Angeles County libraries are examples 
of this, contrasting with the older Los 
Angeles libraries with similar plans but with 
the desk facing forward. 

In exterior design, the familiar styles of 
colonial brick and white woodwork are 
holding their own. This was evident in 
many of the slides shown. But the tenden- 
cies toward the newer types of architecture 
are more and more apparent. The speaker 
compared the Rochester and Fort Worth 
buildings to the Richmond library and called 
attention to their broad wall surfaces and 
the suppressed projection of their cornices. 
He praised the clever blending in the Rich- 
mond library of its two characteristics—the 
library character and the memorial feature 
—the building being evidently a library and 
at the same time a memorial. 

The Racine library shows the new treat- 
ment of vertical piers; the Springfield, Illi- 
nois, a gayer type, depending for its effect 
on the apposition of verticals and _hori- 
zontals, and the use of color. The Comp- 
ton library, in Los Angeles County, shows 
a refreshing variety of modernistic archi- 
tecture, an American development; whereas 
the Linden library is the extreme of 
European modernistic. 

In addition to the libraries mentioned 
above, Mr. Githens showed slides giving 
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elevations and plans of libraries proposed for 
or under construction at North Berkeley, 
California, (under contract); Oak Park, 
Illinois; Ballard Branch, Seattle, Washing- 
ton (postponed indefinitely) ; Long Beach, 
California (addition, under construction) ; 
Teaneck, New Jersey (under construction) ; 
Glen Rock, New Jersey (WPA grant re- 
quested) ; Roselle, New Jersey (WPA grant 
requested). Mr. Githens also had an exhibit 
of photographs and actual plans and draw- 
ings of some of the libraries which he 
discussed. 


Mr. FERGUSON’s ADDRESS 


“The central building of the Brooklyn 
Public Library,” said Milton J. Ferguson, 
in discussing a dozen views of the proposed 
new building, “has more long distance 
records than all the Marathon runners since 
the time of Pheidippides. The peculiar thing 
about it is that we Brooklynites are not 
proud of them; the reason being that they 
are records of delay and postponement. 
Now the opportunity seems to present itself 
to end it all in a building which may profit 
by the slowness of its fruition. If the 
federal government can be induced to lend 
and grant the necessary funds, Brooklyn will 
move out of the shadow which has lain over 
her for a quarter of a century. 

“The building will utilize the wing now 
under roof and practically all of the founda- 
tion which was completed in 1931. To be 
sure, a sort of face-lifting process will be 
necessary on the Flatbush Avenue wing in 
order to make possible the employment of 
modern architectural design. The interior 
arrangement of the new plan is a complete 
change from the old. Originally planned as 
an elaborate, rather heavy, monumental type, 
the building has become, under new design- 
ers, simpler, more direct, more modern, 
more useful, and, I think, more beautiful. 
The great flight of stone steps in front has 
disappeared; the two domes are omitted; 
books will be stacked in parts of the build- 
ing not suited to human habitation. Un- 
fortunately the ideal of an entrance on the 
very level of the sidewalk could not be at- 
tained, since economy forced the use of the 
Present massive foundations, but entrance at 
almost street level will bring the public 
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speedily into the center of the structure. 
No long corridors need to be traversed. To 
an unusual degree the space of the building 
is usable. Escalators will make the second 
floor easily accessible. For the most part the 
public will be restricted to the ground and 
second floors, where room for their accom- 
modation will, for many a year, be ample. 

“The building, erected on a triangular 
plot, will be in the shape of an open fan. 
The front wall, containing the main 
entrance, conforms to the curve of Grand 
Army Plaza; the longer back wall, the top 
of the fan, is a segment of a circle and will 
be formed very largely of bronze and glass. 
From its spacious windows the reader may 
look out on Prospect Park. Everything re- 
quired in a large modern library will be 
provided: special rooms of various kinds, 
excellent staff and administrative quarters, 
and a treasure room; but, to an extent not 
elsewhere surpassed, the space for public 
use will be without structural partitions. 
Thus it will be capable of adjustment to 
meet future needs. 

“Twenty-four years have elapsed since 
the cornerstone of Brooklyn’s central build- 
ing was laid. Like dropping dimes in a 
child’s bank the authorities have, in that 
quarter of a century, spent more than 
$2,000,000 on this structure. Estimates 
rising well over the ten million mark were 
made for the completed building, according 
to the original plans. The revised plans 
call for a building to cost about $5,000,000 
—in addition to past expenditures. The 
architects, though they have not yet had 
official appointment, will in all probability be 
Alfred Morton Githens and _ Francis 
Keally.” 


Mr. GEROULD’s ADDRESS 


James Thayer Gerould spoke on the 
proposed library building for Princeton 
University. The plans, of which he showed 
stereopticon slides, represent no more than 
the latest phase in the development and 
grouping of the elements which must be 
included within the building. Since these 
plans were drawn in 1935, several situations 
have arisen which compel a re-study of the 
whole design and the incorporation within 
the building of certain services for which 
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there was hitherto no provision. The 
theory of the building, and the main 
features of the plan, quite certainly will be 
maintained. 

What makes the plan unique is the group- 
ing about a stack of extensive floor area 
(accommodating 250,000 to 300,000 volumes 
to the stack level) of suites of rooms 
assigned severally to the departments in the 
humanities and the social sciences. Each of 
these suites comprise: 

1. Alarge room, divided by low partitions 
into alcoves, in which substantially all of 
the graduate students, seniors, and juniors 
in these departments will have individual 
desks and lockers for their books and papers. 

2. Adjacent will be a large conference 
room, furnished somewhat like a club room, 
in which the students, undergraduate and 
graduate, will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with each other, and with the members 
of the faculty, questions of common interest. 

3. Studies for the men in the department 
who are responsible for the students’ read- 
ing. It is definitely understood that these 
rooms are not to be used for administrative 
purposes. 

The entrance from these suites to the 
stack is direct, through turnstile doors. The 
books of the most immediate interest to the 
several departments will be, so far as possi- 
ble, shelved adjacent to the suites. The 
stack is so arranged that a reader can enter 
it from numerous points about the periph- 
ery, but in order to leave the stack and 
return to his desk, he must pass a point of 
control in the center, where such books as 
he is removing from the stack will be 
recorded and the record transmitted im- 
mediately to the main circulation desk. On 
each stack level there will be a large number 
of carrels, opening on light wells. 

At the left of the main circulation desk, 
which will front the main entrance to the 
building, are located the main reading 
room, a small periodical room, and an 
ethibition gallery. At the right is the 
reserve book reading room. Since the 
jumiors and seniors in the social sciences 
and humanities will do the major part of 
their work in the departmental suites, these 

ing rooms are smaller than would 
ise be necessary. A door near the 
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circulation desk will open into a large court- 
yard, entered only from within the building, 
which, in the spring and fall, will serve as 
an outdoor reading room. 

The administrative services of the li- 
brary are exceedingly well arranged. The 
freight entrance and the receiving room are 
on the ground floor, immediately below the 
large room assigned to the Acquisitions 
Department and connected with it by an 
elevator. Adjoining the acquisitions room is 
a cataloging room, which is flanked by 
another room, in which will be shelved the 
bibliographical collections. This room will 
be accessible to the public through a corri- 
dor. Below will be another, of similar size, 
for the union catalog. Adjoining the cata- 
loging room, and between it and the circu- 
lation desk, is the public catalog, this 
arrangement making unnecessary the use of 
an official catalog. The desk of the refer- 
ence librarian is immediately adjacent to the 
public catalog, the main reading room, and 
the circulation desk. The offices of the li- 
brarian are at the right as one enters the 
building, and adjacent to the reserve book 
reading room. 

Immediately above these rooms, on the 
second floor, is the treasure room, and 
opening out of it, and controlled by it, are 
three small rooms, in which will be in- 
stalled some of the special collections. The 
high tower which will rise above the main 
entrance will have, as planned, above the 
second floor of the building, alternately, 
rooms with ten foot ceilings and rooms with 
seven and one-half foot ceilings. All of 
these rooms will be under the charge of 
the curator of special collections and will be 
used for the storage and use of rare books. 

On the ground floor, fronting on the 
reading court, will be rooms designed for 
the collections of coins, maps, prints, and 
similar materials. 

* * * 

Francis L. D. Goodrich showed drawings 
for the new library building for the College 
of the City of New York, planned under a 
hoped-for PWA grant. Their present li- 
brary is the first unit of a building designed 
a decade ago on too small a scale. 

It has now been necessary to plan a much 
larger building, which, however, has to in- 
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corporate the present structure. That fact 
determines the heights of certain floors, the 
general type of architecture, and the build- 
ing line on the south side, which faces the 
main campus. 

The building has to accommodate, in addi- 
tion to the library, a student cafeteria, 
campus dining rooms and kitchens; the ad- 
ministrative offices of the alumni association ; 
and the Art Department of the college. 
These extraneous departments take approxi- 
mately three of the six floors: the two 
lowest and the top. 

Space is provided for approximately 1,800 
readers and nearly 1,000,000 volumes. 
There are three large reading rooms, four 
small reading rooms, a newspaper consulta- 
tion room, a map room, and several confer- 


Libra ry (o6peration 


HE Committee on Library Codépera- 

tion with Latin America met at the 

Richmond Hotel, Wednesday evening, 
May 13, with Mary Helen McCrea, Lewis 
and Clark High School Library, Spokane, 
Washington, presiding. Some sixty persons 
attended. 

The meeting aimed to bring together re- 
ports and information from individuals and 
various groups actively engaged in codpera- 
tive work with the Latin-American republics 
as well as reports on committee projects. 

Annita M. Ker, Library of Congress, 
this year’s recipient of one of the Carnegie 
fellowship grants, gave a review illustrated 
by photographs of four scientific libraries in 
Mexico City. Mexico has seen in recent 
years an interesting development of its popu- 
lar libraries, these forming a part of the 
primary education movement. It has also, 
without a large outlay of money, seen the 
development of some extremely important 
and intrinsically valuable scientific libraries. 

The Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y 
Estadistica, devoted at first to military sta- 
tistics and later shifting to a more general 
program, was founded in 1833 and has lived 
to this day through the troubled periods of 
Mexican history. Its library, therefore, rep- 
resents many fields of interest and contains 
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ence rooms. The stacks are to have fifteen 
levels when the building is first cg. 
structed, and are designed to be raised eigh 
more tiers at some future date. There wij 
be twenty carrels per stack floor, ten of 
which are on the east side of the building 
with natural light. The top floor, o 
possibly the two top floors, of the stacks 
are designed to be used for seminar room; 
Ultimately when the stack is raised, thes 


rooms can be transferred to the new top | 


floors. 


CHAIRMAN FOR 1936-37 


Paul North Rice, New York University 
Libraries, is chairman of the Library Buil. 
ings Round Table for the coming year. 


THeEopoRE W. Kocu, Chairma 


with Latin cAmerica 


some 52,000 volumes classified according to 


the Dewey Decimal system. Limited in 
funds (1,000 pesos by law in the early years, 
and at present 5,000 pesos from the Secre- 
taria de Educacion Publica, very little o 
which can be spent for books) this library 
has had remarkable growth, accomplished 
mainly through the efforts of an able libri 
rian, Sefior Rafael Aguilar y Santillan. This 
distinguished individual is also librarian a 
well as founder, honorary president, and 
permanent secretary of the library, namei 
in his honor, of another scientific society, the 
Academia de Ciencias Antonio Alzate. The 
library of this society contains 104,000 vdl- 
umes exclusive of pamphlets collected largely 
through the exchange of its journal, La 
Memorias, for scientific and technical jour- 
nals of other societies. 

The third and fourth libraries described 
represent semi-official agencies with mor 
specialized fields of interest. That of the 
Instituto de Geologia, once a part of the gov- 
ernment research system but now a part 0 
the Universidad Nacional Autonoma, has a 
allotment from the government amounting 
to 823.22 pesos (1935 report) for purchasing 
books and geological journals. It contaits 
28,956 volumes, including pamphlets, dec- 
mally classified and supplied with an author 
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catalog. A part of this collection came from 
the extinct Sociedad Geoldgica Mexicana, 
the library of which passed into the posses- 
sion of the instituto. 

The fourth library, that of the Instituto 
de Biologia, came into existence in 1901 as 
the library of the Instituto Médico Nacional. 
This body later, before it received its present 
name, was known as the Departamento de 
Ciencias Biologicas. In its library collection 
are those of the Comision Geologica Explor- 
adora, the present Museo Nacional de His- 
toria Natural, the Departamento de Ciencias 
Biologicas, and the Escuela Nacional Pre- 
paratoria, totaling some 20,000 volumes 
decimally classified, cataloged briefly by au- 
thor and subject, and supplemented by a file 
of 21,000 references to biological subjects. 
The instituto is also a part of the Universi- 
dad Nacional Autonoma and receives an 
annual income of 200 pesos from the govern- 
ment. It has a long list of journals received 
in exchange (the chief source of its library 
materials) for its own publication, Los An- 
ales. 

Steadily and gradually, through a well de- 
veloped system of exchanges, these scientific 
libraries have grown not only to considerable 
size but have become extremely important in 
providing their resources to a reading public. 
Tribute may well be paid to the librarians 
who through sheer will power have made the 
most of their limited income and who cheer- 
fully serve as middlemen between books and 
their users. 

Henry O. Severance, University of Mis- 
souri Library, representing the Research 
Board of the American Library Institute, 
reported on the proposed bibliography of 
Latin America, a project to be undertaken 
by that body. It is an all inclusive biblio- 
graphic enterprise, to consist of national 
bibliographies of each of the Latin-American 
republics printed separately at first by coun- 
try, and then to become cumulative; indexes 
to periodical literature; and catalogs to gov- 
ermment publications. The itinerary, esti- 
mates of cost, and allotment of time for the 
project have been planned and the project is 
ready for presentation to some foundation 
which may provide funds to carry it out. 
Herman H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress, 
the author of the proposed project, supple- 
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mented this report with remarks concerning 
the value of a Latin-American bibliography 
in the promotion of friendly relations and 
understanding between the people of Latin 
America on the one hand and those of North 
America on the other. 

Miss Ker, representing the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bibliographical Association, submitted 
for examination the proofs of the associa- 
tion’s next publication, 4 glossary of technical 
terms (English-Spanish and Spanish-Eng- 
lish), prepared by Mary Carmel Sullivan 
and David Rubio. The printing of this pub- 
lication is being done through the Library of 
Congress in an edition of one thousand copies 
and will be ready for distribution in the 
course of two months. 

M. Alice Matthews, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace Library, reported on 
the establishment on October 16, 1935, of an 
Inter-American Bibliographic Center in the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union, in accord with the resolu- 
tion on American bibliography adopted by 
the Seventh International Conference of 
American States, Montevideo, 1933. The 
functions of this new center are to record the 
bibliographies on Inter-American subjects, 
completed and in preparation, to plan for 
future projects, to work toward the codr- 
dination and coéperation of Inter-American 
bibliographic efforts, and to provide sources 
of information to interested persons. Na- 
tional coéperating committees on bibliogra- 
phy have been appointed in most of the 
Latin-American countries by the Permanent 
Committee, which has also enlisted the 
cooperation of the Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical Association. The latter has pre- 
pared some “Preliminary Suggestions toward 
Uniformity of Practice in Cataloging,” 
which have been sent to the Latin-American 
governments and to the national codperating 
committees for observation and comment. 

In addition to the work of the newly or- 
ganized Inter-American Bibliographic Cen- 
ter, the Columbus Memorial Library is 
compiling a directory of persons, firms, and 
institutions directly interested in bibliogra- 
phy. It has recently published a directory 
of Latin-American libraries, listing some 286 
of the larger and more important of the 
1,683 libraries known to exist in Latin 
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America. The librarian, Charles E. Bab- 
cock, has prepared a glossary in Spanish of 
terms used in library science which will be 
ready for distribution to Latin-American li- 
braries during the coming summer. 

In the absence of Stephen P. Duggan, 
director of the Institute of International 
Education, Robert W. Severance, D. H. Hill 
Library, North Carolina State College, read 
the report summarizing the activities of the 
Latin-American Division of the institute. 
One of the chief activities of the institute 
has been to aid Latin-American students 
through fellowships and scholarships, these 
totaling ninety-three for the seven years since 
the foundation of the institute, and repre- 
senting fourteen different countries. Of this 
number, twenty were granted for the year 
1935-36. Each grant is made to a qualified 
student who can profit by work in this coun- 
try, particularly in applied subjects such as 
engineering, agriculture, business adminis- 
tration, and social service. The institute has 
further conducted a follow-up study on the 
present positions and activities of returned 
students, which reveals “pleasantly amazing” 
information. Not only are students in high 
positions, but they are making valuable con- 
tributions through publications, all of which 
bring results in the promotion of inter- 
American understanding and good will. 

Other activities of the institute, briefly 
summarized, are: codperation in travel schol- 
arships offered by the Instituto Cultural Ar- 
gentina-Norte Americano; administration of 
three scholarships, offered by the Normal 
School and University of Chile in Santiago 
and the Colegio Sanchez y Tiant, Havana, 
Cuba, to American students to study at these 
institutions ; arranging for trips to this coun- 
try by various educational groups from Latin 
America, to visit libraries, museums, indus- 
trial plants, and social service organizations; 
sending a delegate to the Congress of Rec- 
tors, Deans, and Educators, Havana, 1930; 
conducting the lecture tour of the director of 
the institute in South America, 1931; plan- 
ning and organizing summer schools for 
American students in Latin-American repub- 
lics; advising in the organization of the 
Teachers College in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
assisting in the plans and itineraries of 
Americans visiting Latin-American countries 
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and of Latin Americans visiting this country; 
purchasing and forwarding some 5,000 books 
and periodicals on all aspects of American 
civilization and culture to Latin-Americay 
educational centers ; answering requests from 
all parts of the American continents for 
information and assistance ; close codperation 
with the Pan American Union, the Carnegie 
Endowment and International Peace, anj 
the Council on Inter-American Relations, 
The institute feels that its activities with 
Latin America have contributed materially 
to the removal of much of the misunder- 
standing which seems to exist between the 
United States and the Latin-American coun- 
tries. It hopes that support may be found 
for the continuation and expansion of these 
activities. 

After the Denver meeting of this commit. 
tee, a Subcommittee on the Fellowship 
Project was appointed, consisting of Mrs, 
Martha Cochran Datson, Henry O. Sever- 
ance, and Arthur E. Gropp, chairman, to 
follow up the committee’s recommendation 
to the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation that a Latin-American fellowship 
be created.1 Form letters were addressed to 
twenty-eight national, university, and society 
libraries in Latin America and to the 
twenty-six library schools of this country, 
requesting that they submit the names of 
individuals qualified for a Latin-American 
fellowship. From the recommendations 
received, the subcommittee has prepared a list 
of forty-nine names. Of these, twelve were 
recommended directly from Latin America; 
ten, who might well be classed as Latin 
Americans, were recommended by the library 
schools; and twenty-seven were students 
from the United States, also recommended 
by the library schools. 

The Handbook of library practice in Span- 
ish is taking definite shape. Assignments of 
sections are as follows: scope of libraries, 
and source and archival materials, Laura C. 
Cooley, History Department, Los Angeles 
Public Library; organization, routing, etc, 
Mr. Gropp; cataloging and classification, 
Miss Matthews; mending, and preservation 


1The A. L. A. Council, at its session in Rich 
mond, May 15, 1936, indorsed the recommendatiog 
for the creation of a Latin-American fellowship, 
moved that it be brought before the Executive Board, 
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of books, Marion L. Tucker, Library of 
Congress; publicity, Charles F. Gosnell, 
New York Public Library ; periodicals, Laud 
R. Pitt, Library of Congress; national li- 
braries, Gerald Herbert Sandy, University 
of Illinois Library. These assignments are 
due August 31 when they will be collected 
and edited by Miss McCrea, assisted by 
Miss Ker. 

In a letter addressed to the American Li- 
brary Association, read before the committee 
by Mr. Gosnell, Sefior Eusebio Acosta makes 
an appeal to the Association for aid in secur- 
ing the approval of the Peruvian government 
for the transportation of an unusual library 
of some five thousand volumes, collected by 
him and his wife, Sefiora Amelia de Acosta, 
in New York City. He wishes to have the 
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collection in his native country, in the City 
of Huaylas, for use as a public library. A 
library building has already been built. 
Miss Tucker commented on children’s 
literature in Brazil. Mrs. Ann Van Dyne 
Macintyre, formerly of Mackenzie College, 
Sao Paulo, affirmed that Brazil does not 
have an extensive children’s literature of its 
own, but that it is rather made up of trans- 
lations from foreign classics. John T. 
Vance, Library of Congress, announced the 
meeting of the Latin-American Catalog 
Committee Thursday evening. Present at 
that meeting and guest of the American Li- 
brary Association was Sefior Isaac T. 
Cabrera, director of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture Libraries, University of Havana. 
ARTHUR E. Gropp, Secretary 


Microphotograbhy Symposium 


packed a day, a dinner, and a break- 

fast—Tuesday, May 12. Yet a half 
dozen topics desired by an eager audience 
and reports from a greater number of centers 
could not be reached in twenty-four hours, 
if there were to be any time for sleep. 

Ten national organizations sponsored the 
program—half from the A. L. A. circle and 
as many beyond. The former included the 
Committee on Public Documents, Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section, College and Refer- 
ence Section, Librarians of Large Public 
Libraries, and University and Reference 
Librarians. The latter consisted of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council, the 
National Archives, National Bureau of 
Standards, and the Documentation Division 
of Science Service. Participant, too, were 
tight leading manufacturers, exhibiting their 
new cameras, projectors, and other reading 
devices. On display, also, was work done 
at various institutions, notably at the Yale 
and Huntington libraries. 

morning session represented an at- 
tempt by expert users to write the specifica- 
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tions of suitable apparatus. Then on this 
background of theory, the exhibitors were 
introduced to the audience and each given a 
brief opportunity to expound his offerings, 
which for two and a half days were the ob- 
jects of much attention. 

Robert C. Binkley, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research, 
handled the camera; R. H. Draeger, a pro- 
fessor in the United States Naval Medical 
School and designer of the apparatus em- 
ployed in the Bibliofilm Service now operated 
at the library of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Documentation 
Division of Science Service, discussed emul- 
sions and media; Vernon D. Tate, chief of 
the Division of Photographic Reproduction 
and Research in the National Archives, set 
down the criteria for measuring the effective- 
ness of reading devices. 

What these gentlemen had to say was 
something like this: 

Textual microphotography is “a cut across 
lots” to reduce producing costs, If these 
costs are reduced, more record is made 
available to the competent thinker, the circle 
of potential thinkers is widened, and thus 
is progress hastened in attaining com- 
mand of ourselves and our world, for new 
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knowledge comes only by mastering the old. 

It is just recently that photography has 
begun to qualify as a cheap method of making 
an edition of one. If two thousand want 
a certain text, it will be profitably typeset, 
but if one person or a small number require 
it at the moment, camera is the answer. So, 
too, if the original be bulky or perishable, as 
with newspapers. 

The camera’s chance at great economy 
lies in its quick action and reduced image. 
Its present medium, acetate cellulose film, 
emulsion covered, is far more costly than 
paper, four times more so than even sensi- 
tized paper. But it is labor, not material, 
that chiefly makes the cost of typeset copy. 
If all the camera and attendant operations 
are mechanized and if the image be reduced 
eight diameters or three times as many, then 
photographic production or reproduction is 
far the cheapest of all methods in long 
footages. 

But these are large “ifs” and need ex- 
position. The camera will be quick if its 
two operations—focusing and exposure— 
are mechanized and synchronized. ‘That is 
to say, if the film strip clicks steadily past 
the aperture in perfect timing with the shift 
of pages and at an automatically accurate dis- 
tance, then the machine’s output may be 
extraordinary—2,400 bound book pages an 
hour, shot two at once, or 3,600 loose news- 
paper sheets. The speed cameras now ex- 
istent or prospective all have these automatic 
adjustments, The more fool-proof the 
mechanism, the less skilled the operator 
required. 

But the camera may work fast and yet 
prove uneconomical, quite aside from the 
initial cost of an instrument built for speed, 
for film may be wasted. Here is added 
demand made on the lens—it must bring an 
eight-inch text down not to one inch, as in 
small operations, but to a half or third of 
an inch, and this possibly means employment 
of 16 rather than 35 mm. film. Economy 
of film becomes particularly important if 
there be several subscribers to a given text. 
The lens has risen to the occasion and 
aperature to adjustment. 

Still we are not out of the woods. The 
camera may race and be sparing of medium 
and yet fail of due economy through high 
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processing cost. This operation needs to be 
continuous and mechanized. Such maching 
in the past have been the property of a fey 
organizations paying thousands of dollars fo, 
each and pulling 120 feet a minute. Cap. 
ful processing, incidentally, may repair th 
fault of a poorly timed negative and coy. 
teract paper hues. It is only in the wak 
of the Richmond symposium that a portabk 
affair, costing a few hundred dollars o 
open to lease, liberal of output, and operable 
alongside the camera, has been proffered by 
at least two industries. ; 

At this point Dr. Draeger enters the argy. 
ment to tell us that there is a limit tp 
reduction, which is set by the grain of the 
emulsion spread on the cellulose base. The 
smoother the surface under a microscope, 
the finer lines it can carry. At a reduction 
of five diameters, the loss of detail is hardly 
perceptible to the eye, and at ten the copies 
resemble the original quite closely. At 
fifteen, the appearance in projection or print 
is that of a first carbon copy on a typewriter, 





ome 





while at twenty, there is a definite blur and | 


the appearance of second or third carbon, 


— 


When you put an 84” by 11” page ona | 
single frame of 35 mm. film, that is, 2” by1'’, | 


the diameter of reduction is just over 1 
and so the bulk is decreased to about 4, its 
natural size. Similarly, the page of a news- 
paper put on a double frame is reduced to 


ate Of life size, or by 16 diameters. It isto | 


the motion picture industry that we owe 
present attainments in the preparation of 
photographic emulsions. The old collodion 
emulsions gave great detail but took long 
exposure. 
now. Experimentation is active and new 
developments making for greater reductions 
are certain. Film half as thick is at hand, 
and even hints of a dye film without emul- 
sion. A cent and a half a foot is present 
cost, with a third as much for processing, 
while the product is practically non-com- 
bustible and breeds no gas. 

Returning now to Professor Binkley, we 
are reminded that all these economies con 
cern large scale operations on materials all 
ready for photographing. But more money 
may be spent on getting the desired text t0 
the camera than in reproducing it. In fact 
the reference staff in such operations at tht 
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New York Public Library outnumbers the 
photographic staff. And if only ten pages 
are wanted, why bother with high reduction 
and an expensive camera if with low reduc- 
tion and a camera costing $10 or $15 the job 
can be done on a cent’s worth of film? No 
great amount of ingenuity is required to get 
fixed focus by cradle or otherwise, to syn- 
chronize exposure by foot-switch with place- 
ment of text by hand, or to process with 
standard equipment of no great cost. The 
amateur need wait for no miracle. For a 
small outlay he can get to work now and 
turn out copy to his great profit. The 
traveling professor using his portable camera, 
especially one equipped with an added 70 
mm. paper roll for miniature photostats, as 
an amanuensis, will use low reduction. So, 
too, the library agent foraging for docu- 
ments of moderate compass each. And even 
the great Bibliofilm Service in Washington 
runs generally to low reduction despite its 
speed camera, and sells for a cent a film 
page. It will be the typical way of filming 
articles in interlibrary service. 

But lest we grow complacent, Dr. Tate 
rises to ask what good a miniature in any 
reduction on any medium will do us if we 
cannot read it after it is made. There are 
three ways—lens, projector, print. Except 
for superficial examination or casual con- 
sultation, the magnifier, whether of simple, 
complex, or compound type, is not a solution 
of the problem. The print, while most sat- 
isfactory, is the most costly since repeated 
in each case. Bibliofilm Service charges five 
cents for a three-quarter size print, as against 
acent for the film frame. Dr. L. Bendik- 
son, of the Huntington Library, proposes, 
however, a miniature photostat, to be read 
by a low-power binocular microscope, and at 
about a four-diameter reduction, easily com- 
manded by a hand lens. That is just what 
the Folmer Graflex Photorecord will provide 
with its 70 mm. paper roll costing no more 
than an eight-diameter reduction on 35 mm. 
film. That bids fair to have considerable 
usage in moderate footages. In long 
stretches, however, of high reduction film, the 
Projector is imperative, at least at the pres- 
ent stage of development, though the magic 
antern principle of opaque surface reflec- 
tion is by no means exhausted yet. 
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The projectors fall into two classes ac- 
cording as their screens are opaque or trans- 
lucent. The opaque screen shows the image 
projected upon its surface; the translucent 
transmits the image through its thickness. 
With the source of light extraneous in the 
opaque type, a high-power bulb is necessary 
unless the room is to be darkened. This 
means heat, which threatens damage to the 
film. Some cooling device is then necessary. 
Many have been tried. Present reliance is 
no longer on intervening liquid cells or 
forced ventilation, but on partial screening— 
a box open on one side only, with the image 
on its floor—heat absorbing filters and metal 
radiating fans. With the translucent type, 
a low-power projection bulb is permissible 
and consequently less elaborate means of 
heat control, because in this case there is 
complete shielding against extraneous light. 
The problem here is the even diffusion of 
light—the prevention of glare-points—and at 
the same time the provision of a grained 
surface almost microscopically accurate to 
prevent dissolution of the film image. Both 
types are credited with success. 

But, unfortunately, we are not yet in the 
happy position of merely choosing between 
two types. At the moment of writing, there 
is not in the market a single projector which 
is capable of handling all films presented to 
it. This arises from lack of standardization 
in filming. There are two widths of film— 
16 and 35 mm. There are two placements— 
across film or parallel with its length. The 
image is set on a single frame or a double. 
There is wide variation in reduction ratio, 
from six to twenty-two diameters. One 
well known make will not handle any cross 
film text unless in column form like a news- 
paper, and only by the awkward device of 
a side window in the screen box can it be 
made to accommodate at one time half a 
single frame in the other position. A second 
(translucent) make shown in engineering 
model at Richmond and now under contract 
for production accommedates the high re- 
duction film only with 25 per cent loss of 
magnification, which may or not be serious. 
A third is good only for wall projection and 
therefore in dim light only. A fourth 
(translucent) announced ready for com- 
mercial production, essays all tasks by the 
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expedient of interchangeable lenses. All 
these last three have revolving heads so as to 
suit both placements of image on film. All 
four will now serve both widths of film. 
The low reduction films can be perfectly 
served with a relatively cheap projector. A 
different provision is necessary for newspaper 
and other high reduction films. Large li- 
braries will have both; smaller libraries, a 
compromise, unless one instrument is found 
to meet both needs, and that at low cost. 

But there is still another hurdle. Clear 
cut film may be produced cheaply and read 
comfortably, but will it last? A partial 
answer to this question took up the major 
portion of an afternoon set to discuss stand- 
ardization. The acetate or so-called safety 
film, employed in library work, is non- 
explosive—will in fact sustain a flame with 
the greatest difficulty, crumbling instead. 
The image shows no chemical deterioration 
in extremes of temperature—it remains fixed 
in arctic cold or tropical heat. The ultimate 
shrinkage is only one per cent, not enough 
to hurt. But it has an enemy—brittleness. 
In this respect the nitrate film of the motion 
picture industry is its superior. The latter 
remains more flexible and hence is there pre- 
ferred, despite its dangerous and deteriora- 
tive qualities. The acetate’s humidity must 
be preserved. Some moisture is lost in the 
heat of use. It must be regained. The best 
advice at the moment is preservation in a 
conditioned chamber or a box with a wet 
sponge and hygrometer, and avoidance of 
abusive projectors. The final word of as- 
surance brought from the National Bureau 
of Standards by Dr. B. W. Scribner was 
that acetate film properly made (as the best 
companies make it) and kept in condition as 
just indicated seems at the present stage of 
the bureau’s investigation due as long a life 
expectancy as 100 per cent rag or alpha cellu- 
lose paper—a thing true also of the best 
photostat sheets. 

This done, the members of the panel got 
little further in standardization except for 
an extended and somewhat inconclusive dis- 
cussion of processing costs. The day was not 
long enough. But the symposiasts interjected 
an interesting session devoted to experi- 
ences and projects, though even here the 
time was gone before any report could be 
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reached from such significant centers as the 
Library of Congress, the National Archives, 
Bibliofilm Service at the Library of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Yale, Harvard, and Brown universities, the 
New York Public and the Huntington 
libraries, though these will get into the 
proceedings. 

Mr. C. Z. Case, for the Recordak Cor. 
poration, reported a half-dozen newspapers 
that could be obtained currently in film form 
at $6.15 to $12.15 a month, with others to 
follow as soon as projectors now in manu- 
facture could be delivered. Mr. C. McD. 
Puckette, for the New York Times, ex. 
pressed disinclination to film that paper or 
issue an edition in miniature offset print 
form—the latter because four hundred sub- 
scribers would be necessary, the former be- 
cause at least one great paper of standard 
reference should be kept available in the 
original edition. 

Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Library, 
cited the recent grant by the Works Progress 
Administration to film and index the files of 
newspapers published in that city, and indi- 
cation of similar projects in Cleveland and 
elsewhere was given. 

Mr. V. E. Pratt, president of the Inter- 
national Filmbook Corporation, advocated 
film publication of books direct from manuv- 
script, and illustrated with a dictionary. 
There were broad hints from more than one 
source that typewriters justifying the right 
margin and using printer font would soon 
appear in this country. This would make 
not only book filming more persuasive but 
offset printing as well. 

Paul Vanderbilt, Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art, outlined another WPA project which 
he is superintending—the union library cata- 
log of the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 
Some two hundred libraries of that region 
are getting their card catalogs filmed, with 
twenty-one commercial Recordak machines. 
From these assembled records a union cata- 
log is being drawn off on cards by a staff of 
ninety typists, who had been given a course 
in the touch system and are equipped with 
projectors. The controlling board, a perma- 
nent body composed of several college presi- 
dents, professors, librarians, and other public 
spirited citizens, is incorporated. 
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ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


Eugene B. Power, of Edwards Brothers, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, described that firm’s 
sew European filming service, with a camera 
dready installed in the British Museum 
oftering films of British holdings at three or 
four cents a page, and, under the sponsorship 
of four leading American librarians, the en- 
tire corpus of books in English before 1550 
at a cent a page, if ten subscribers are se- 
ured. They have been secured, and first 
deliveries are expected this summer. Similar 
installations in other European centers are 
being arranged. 

Dr. T. R. Schellenberg, executive secretary 
of the joint committee, and Keyes D. Met- 
alf, New York Public Library, posed at the 
turn of the day two leading questions: What 
is the main objective of microphotography? 
How shall we now go about attaining it? 

The first use of the camera by scholars 
was to save the time of notetaking and 
manuscript collection. With the appearance 
of a projector the vista widened at once. 
Now there are four main uses seen by Dr. 
Schellenberg: (1) making library holdings 
available outside, in extension of interlibrary 
loans; (2) commanding the basic materials 
for research, especially the bulky records of 


| the social sciences and the humanities; (3) 


preservation of the perishable, such as news- 
papers; and (4) making available the results 
of research, such as now inaugurated by Sci- 
ence Service in offering a partnership with 
sience editors to preserve and film in full on 
demand any paper they print in abstract. 
To set out for these objectives, especially 
the second, stressed by both speakers, a plan, 
uged Mr. Metcalf, is necessary. Without 
ome, large sums of money will be wasted in 
uwise amateur procedures and uncorrelated 
productions. “If on the other hand the 
work is planned in advance; if the copying is 
done on the proper width film, with a first- 
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class high-speed camera; if arrangements 
are made so that large amounts of copying 
are done at one setting; if the material copied 
is of interest to many libraries and many 
copies are sold, thus dividing the cost of the 
‘master’ copy; if the film produced is used in 
a first-class reading machine so that it is 
easy to read and does not injure the film or 
the eyes, the results will be satisfactory and 
the cost low.” Mr. Metcalf suggested that, 
as far as possible, copy material be taken 
from standard lists so as to reduce the cost of 
cataloging to the minimum, and, to get the 
plan going, a board or committee, properly 
sponsored, be set up to fix standards, etc., and 
possibly aid in getting adequate reading ma- 
chines distributed so as to create a demand 
for film text in quantities. 

So ended a pivotal day. Before it dawned, 
the Executive Board passed an important 
resolution, and its echoes had barely died 
away till the resolution was implemented for 
action, Thus ran the resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Executive Board ap- 
point a Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction of Library Materials, charged with 
the responsibility of investigation; encourag- 
ing experimentation; codperating with other 
committees of the A.L.A. and with other 
agencies; disseminating information; serving 
in an advisory capacity to librarians and the 
A. L. A.; and in other ways fostering the 
appropriate use by libraries of the devices 
which are or may become available for repro- 
duction of library materials.” 

Persons who are not members of the 
A. L. A. may be appointed members of this 
committee. The committee as initially set 
up consists of nine members—six from li- 
braries, and one representative each from the 
joint committee, the National Archives, and 
Science Service. 

M. LiEwe_tyn RANEY 


Order and Book Selection Round Table 


Table was held on Tuesday morning, 
May 12, at the Second Baptist 
Church, under the chairmanship of Pearl R. 


Te Order and Book Selection Round 





Hinesley, Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia. 
The topic was “Book Buying—A Key to 
Modern Happiness.” In introducing the 
topic, the chairman mentioned the spiritual 
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aspect of books, an appreciation of which the 
public formerly did not have, but which came 
during the depression. There is danger of 
reverting to the former attitude after re- 
covery. 

“A Modern Key to Happiness” was the 
subject of the following paper by May Wood 
Wigginton, Denver Public Library: 


Miss WIGGINTON’s PAPER* 


You may think that the title of this paper 
is fantastic and far removed from the dollars 
and cents problems of book buying. I think 
you will see the connection if I recall to you 
what Liddell Hart had to say in his life of 
T. E. Lawrence. He (Lawrence) said he 
thought the secret of happiness lay in absorp- 
tion. 

Balance in book selection is what we must 
maintain in spite of the great to-do about 
easy and readable books that is descending 
like an avalanche upon us. Most of our 
communities are embarked upon adult edu- 
cation programs that bring harassed teach- 
ers to the library demanding short and simple 
presentations of the most difficult economic 
and social problems. The success of their 
classes is threatened by the lack of this kind 
of material, and we are tempted to buy 
twenty and thirty copies of the books that 
their unreading students will be willing to 
tackle. Some of these adult educators even 
maintain that the entire library book budget 
should go for these readable and simple 
books and it takes a nice trick of balance to 
remember that we must buy some of the easy 
books but also some of the hard ones, and 
always a few of the best by the great au- 
thors. 

What has this to do with the needs of a 
modern generation? We have always had 
this ideal, you say. Librarians have always 
tried to lead readers to the best. But in 
spite of all these very new investigations and 
surveys of readable books, I think there was 
never a generation so demanding of hard 
books. It has learned the power of concen- 
tration—it can be absorbed. Watch one of 
our modern youths drive a high powered car 
through thick traffic. His great grandfather 
carried a gun through a wilderness trail, 


* Abridged, 
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every sense alert for signs of lurking death 
from Indians or catamount. Neither his 
skill with a gun—which was not mean—nor 
his alertness, nor his courage, nor the haz- 
ards he faced, can be compared with the 
alertness, the skill, and the hazards of our 
modern boy in his roadster. 

I have many people of all ages bringing 
many problems and often tragedies to my 
desk. I have found that the happy, con- 
tented person can enjoy the easy book; but 
the troubled person needs a book that re- 
quires all his mind, so that there is no part 
of it left to carry on the memory of his trou- 
ble and to keep it between his mind and the 
printed page. 

As an experiment this last winter, I put a 
new edition of St. Augustine’s City of God 
in a collection of new books. It circulated 
twelve times last year. I venture to say that 
the twelve people who read St. Augustine 
got from that mighty invective, coming 
across fifteen centuries, some clear light by 
which to look at the turmoil of our times. 

We need to back off to look at our times. 
All the flood of little pamphlets upon our 
own social and economic problems may help 
us to see them but they do not give us room 
to back off for perspective. Carlyle’s French 
Revolution is a hard book. Maybe I read it 
too young, for it remains in my memory as 
one of the hardest books I ever read. You 
would hesitate to buy it now when you 
should buy so many new books on economics, 
but it is one of those books that enables one 
to back off and look at our problems from a 
distance ; to get the proper perspective; to see 
them as a culmination of all the history that 
has gone before. 

We are being carried along on this ava- 
lanche of demand for books, for many books, 
for readable books, and as we ride this ava- 
lanche we must keep our balance. I think 
our confusion comes from the fact that those 
who are seeking easy and simple books, writ- 
ten in an elementary vocabulary for people 
of no facility in the mechanics of reading, 
have called these books readable books. 
Readable books are of many levels and | 
maintain that it is not difficulty of vocabulary 
but lack of zest and vitality that keeps books 
from being read. The readable book is the 
sincere book written with zeal from firm 
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conviction, not the made-to-order book writ- 
ten down for some supposedly inferior per- 
son. It is the book that brings new words 
and new beauties of rhythm and phrasing to 
our ken. 

In the survey made this winter of the 
reading of high school graduates in Denver, 
Liberty, the best known of the Macfadden 
publications, led all others in popularity. 
Among the same group of graduates, how- 
ever, Thomas Hardy and Tolstoi were being 
read at the time of the survey by an amaz- 
ingly large number of young people. What 
does this mean for us? From sheer laziness 
the reader will turn to these magazines be- 
cause they are accessible and easy, but he 
will also come to the public library looking 
for more absorbing things to read, and when 
he comes we must have on hand not books on 
the same level as Liberty but better books, 
more absorbing because they require more 
mental effort. 

Some of you may have known me in con- 
nection with Subscription Books Bulletin and 
may have watched that Bulletin criticise one 
set after another as unworthy of library pur- 
chase. The publishers of these sets had hon- 
orably conceived and carefully published 
them with the idea of making education easy 
enough to be acquired in fifteen minutes a 
day. Always they were offering some royal 
toad as though culture and understanding 
could be purchased on the installment plan. 
The books were written to order. They of- 
fered easy solutions of all problems. They 
were all things to all men and set after set 
was not recommended because it was too 
easy, too simple, and therefore too superfi- 
cial. 

I think education, adult or juvenile, re- 
mains a discipline no less now than in the 
days of Saint Ignatius of Loyola. All of 
this is a plea for balance in book buying—for 
the teachers of illiteracy classes, some easy 
books ; for your young generation, books that 
are a challenge to its concentration and 
power of absorption. 

x * * 


Miss Hinesley opened the discussion by 
pointing out that readers of easy books are 
sometimes pleasantly surprised by a more 


dificult book. William Webb, Public Li- 


brary, Flint, Michigan, stated that reading 
both easy and difficult books is running away 
from life. Poetry, drama, and fiction are not 
in the “easy book” class. The latter are 
chiefly certain classes of non-fiction. Refer- 
ring to the articles in the Publishers’ W eekly 
on best sellers, it is observed there are no 
recent best sellers which sold as did certain 
earlier ones, for instance, Richard Carvel. 
Today there are more non-fiction best sell- 
ers. Some present-day best sellers are shot 
through with philosophy, as is Santayana’s 
Last puritan and Carrell’s Man, the un- 
known. In Flint, an industrial town of 
150,000 population, readers want short 
books. The One Hour series does not ap- 
peal to them. Mr. Webb cited the case of a 
reader who wanted something on taxation 
but who would not have read Seligman, who 
was pleased with a symposium, a somewhat 
easy book. This reader was surprised to find 
out how much he did not know, and will have 
the same attitude toward other subjects. 
Mr. Webb felt that most of the book fund 
should not be spent for easy books; also that 
there is no correlation between mental abil- 
ity and formal education. 

Frank H. Whitmore, Public Library, East 
Chicago, Indiana, read the following paper 
entitled, “Changing Objectives in Buying”: 


Mr. WuitMmore’s PapEr* 


Now, more than ever before, book buying 
for medium-sized public libraries is sternly 
conditioned by the economic situation. 

It is not likely that, as we explore the field 
of buying, we shall come upon any novel 
aims. It is, however, possible to give new 
emphasis to recognized procedure and to re- 
direct and coérdinate our methods and pur- 
poses in buying. One of these changes of 
direction may be characterized as the neces- 
sity for a greater adaptation of books to 
present-day needs. 

Libraries are too often thought of as for- 
mal and aloof institutions, three factors, at 
least, contributing toward this impression. 

In the first place there often exists a chasm 
between the library and its readers. 

A second factor that prevents a successful 
adaptation between supply and demand is un- 
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doubtedly that we too often buy for the so- 
called “general reader”—a non-existent and 
mythical person, as Mr. R. L. Duffus points 
out clearly during his discussion of the “aver- 
age reader” in his volume, Books, their place 
in a democracy. 

A third factor which undoubtedly militates 
against anything like a complete adaptation 
of our books to the needs of readers is what 
we might call a disappointment complex. 
That is to say, a reader may, on a number 
of occasions, fail to find the kind of material 
needed. This may be due to the fact that 
the material desired is actually not available 
in the collection or, in the second place, if the 
library has it, the books are not called to the 
reader’s attention. In any case, the reader’s 
interest may be chilled and the reader him- 
self become indifferent and cease to use the 
library. 

What can we do to meet these situations 
by other than financial methods? The most 
natural and useful aid would be to secure an 
expression of interest from readers directly. 

A second and more significant procedure 
would be for the library to deal primarily 
with groups interested in similar pursuits. 
A thorough going study of this approach has 
been taken up by Waples and Tyler in their 
volume, What people want to read about. 

A third aid in the direction of adapting 
our books to the everyday needs of readers 
takes the form of securing more simplified 
and more readable material. 

In a way that seems providential, there 
are opening up before libraries at the present 
time new opportunities for developing and 
working out still further the adaptation of 
the book to the reader in a manner that we 
may characterize as greater diversification in 
buying. Our books often fall into large 
classifications and much of our buying has, 
in the past, concerned itself with general de- 
partments of knowledge. With greater spe- 
cialization we are now having demands for 
more specific and definite information. 

This is taking place in a period which is 
often spoken of as “the machine age,” an era 
of technological development, which has 
ushered in the new leisure, with time in 
abundance for countless numbers of people 
and with opportunities, too, for spare time 
activities. Spare time, of course, is no new 
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thing and the methods of using it to the best 
advantage have, from time to time, been the 
subject of stimulating discussions. We seem, 
however, to have moved into a more com- 
plicated set of conditions than obtained when 
Edward Howard Griggs, near the turn of 
the century wrote his modest volume, The 
use of the margin, or when Arnold Bennett 
in 1910 issued his book, How to live on 
twenty-four hours a day. Both writers were 
thinking of days largely given over to toil, 
leaving only a few hours for recreation and 
diversion. The new leisure, which has come 
into existence almost overnight, presents new 
problems extending over much longer periods 
of time. So far as the individual is con- 
cerned, it might be said that some diversion 
or outlet becomes a necessity if one is to 
adjust himself to present-day conditions. 

As a result of this abundant leisure, there 
is growing up an infinite variety of spare 
time activities which we often designate as 
hobbies. 

The true devotee of a hobby outlines a 
few projects of his own to work out. The 
real enthusiast will do more than this. He 
will sooner or later be led to a use of books 
and the enjoyment of reading. At two 
points, at least, books are highly serviceable 
in connection with hobbies. For many read- 
ers books will, in the first place, suggest a 
spare time activity and for others, when some 
proficiency has been attained, books will be 
useful in surveying a given field and in open- 
ing up new vistas. 

Clearly, hobbies often accomplish magical 
results for the individuals who pursue them. 
What can libraries, on their part, do to sus- 
tain and nourish these special interests? We 
shall be concerned, in the first place, with 
assembling books on a variety of detailed 
topics. We shall gather pamphlets on spe- 
cific subjects to a greater degree than be- 
fore. The road for this has, indeed, already 
been opened up through the important Ver- 
tical File Service published by the Wilson 
Company. We shall need to learn more 
definitely what some of these hobbies of 
readers are and of the best material for their 
needs. We shall want to publicize the ma- 
terial so that the books and pamphlets avail- 
able will be brought to the attention of those 
who need them most. 
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Finally, there is the important objective 
of timeliness in library book buying, a pur- 
pose inclusive enough to embrace not only a 
prompt selection of material and the placing 
of it before readers without undue delay, 
but the larger aim of making our additions 
reflect the major interests and the long range 
tendencies of the times. 

In the wider field of the newer trends we 
should not overlook the changes that are 
taking place in government and education. 
In the domain of the social sciences and gov- 
ernment, there are growing up problems 
which are creating an intense interest on the 
part of readers. 

In a period of acute and prolonged uncer- 
tainty in the economic world, such as the 
present, there will appear controversial ma- 
terial which will present a puzzling problem. 
It brings forward, in particular, a challenge 
for courageous buying. In a certain sense, 
the library must be “above the battle” and 
provide readers of varying shades of opinion, 
in a disinterested way, with representative 
books on opposing sides of disputed subjects. 


x* * * 


The following discussion of Mr. Whit- 
more’s paper was read by Cecil J. McHale, 
Public Library of the District of Columbia: 


Mr. McHatez’s Discussion* 


Mr. Whitmore has just read an able and 
suggestive paper, pointing out a way to grap- 
ple with problems implicit in this “disap- 
pointment complex.” Secure as great an 
expression of interest as possible directly 
from readers, he says; be systematic about 
it; do it through the delivery desks, through 
the readers’ advisers; get it down on paper. 
To follow up these implications, perhaps the 
beginning of wisdom in this regard can be set 
forth thus: intensive floor work; recording 
and careful study of needs in the light of the 
success with which they were filled; constant 
scrutiny of the book collection, as to its use, 
specific subject subdivisions, adequacy, and 
timeliness; and, finally, prompt book pur- 
chase with strict and consistent emphasis on 
what we thus learn. 

ere are a few questions incidental to 
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Mr. Whitmore’s paper which I should like 
to suggest as meriting discussion: 

When is a reading preference an actual 
reading demand? Is a preference or a de- 
mand a need? A need from whose point of 
view—the reader’s or the library’s? 

To what extent does the successful linking 
of books with everyday living involve a shift 
in our own academic preparation and in- 
terests? 

How successfully has the cultivation of 
hobbies been sustained and nourished by li- 
braries in cities with a large amount of un- 
employment? 


* * * 


Eric Morrell, Brown University Library, 


read the following paper on “Books in the 
World of Today”: 


Mr. Morretr’s PAper* 


There was a time, and not so far distant, 
when libraries as we know them today, were 
regarded as quite superflous perquisites of 
the community and educational institutions. 
Why this should have been is a mystery, be- 
cause from the earliest times books have 
been counted among the greatest blessings of 
man, and the manner in which all but a 
comparative few awaited the arrival of a 
new book was something which we might 
well emulate today. The surprising feature 
is that while the prominent people in years 
gone by were well read, they failed con- 
sciously to acknowledge the usefulness of 
books in other than the cultural life of the 
times. 

For countless years the college and uni- 
versity libraries had been mere repositories 
of books and dust, whose administration was 
almost without exception vested in the 
youngest or most amenable member of the 
faculty. With the dawn of the new era, 
their use was demanded in strident tones, 
and their growth became almost coincident 
with that of applied science. 

The last ten years have witnessed a 
marked change in most libraries. Public li- 
braries have progressed immeasurably in 
ways that they themselves know better than 
I, but they still have far to go. Theirs is a 
large and difficult job. Educating the au- 
thorities—state, county, or city—in order to 
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provide even reasonably adequate funds is a 
man-sized task in itself, while that of educat- 
ing the public is surely sufficient to dishearten 
the most enthusiastic of librarians, but win 
through they will and must. 

With the ranks of the unemployed scarce 
noticeably reduced and educational institu- 
tions pouring forth their countless thousands 
annually, the amount of unemployed time 
accumulating among our youth is nothing 
short of staggering. Agencies of every kind 
are searching for means to combat the evil, 
and though some may be found, none can 
compare with that of books. If youth can 
be led to a realization of the value of read- 
ing both for pleasure and instruction, it is 
no idle boast to claim that one of the greatest 
steps forward, in the history of society, will 
have been taken, and the results will be in- 
estimable. 

This is undoubtedly the weightiest prob- 
lem librarians have to face. Years of 
experience in a university have clearly dem- 
onstrated to me that the student who knows 
how to read is an exception, while the stu- 
dent who possesses an acquaintance with 
books is positively rare. How to correct this 
condition is no sinecure, and the burden rests 
equally upon the shoulders of public and re- 
search librarians. A stumbling block in this 
path is the inferiority complex of the indi- 
vidual. Not once but many times have I 
heard the remark, “Oh! I know I’m ignor- 
ant.” Such people are not and must not be 
regarded as ignorant; they are only to be 
pitied, for they have missed one of the great- 
est joys in life: the discovery of friends in 
books. 

What the part of the public librarian must 
be, it is not for me to point out; the share of 
the research librarian is in itself sufficient to 
keep me fully occupied. 

Research libraries are numerous and vastly 
different one from the other, ranging all the 
way from law, medical, university, and simi- 
lar libraries to those known under the gen- 
eral heading of special libraries. However 
far apart their aims and objectives appear to 
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be, they all have one particular thing jn 
common: that is, servicing those who are en. 
gaged in attempting to improve the conditions 
under which man lives. If this is to be 
accomplished satisfactorily, the librarians 
and their staffs will have much to do in order 
to guide both student and scholar into a more 
rational use of the material available. 


* * * 


Mr. Morrell’s paper was discussed by 
Carl L. Cannon, Yale University Library, 
He raised the question as to how we can 
reconcile the need for the mass of research 
material with funds, space, and cataloging 
service available. He stated that junior col- 
leges may absorb most of the first and second 
years of college work, leaving universities to 
begin with the junior year. College libraries 
will therefore tend to acquire the more 
popular works, leaving research material to 
university libraries. This will ease book 
budgets. There will also probably be a divi- 
sion of responsibility between libraries in the 
acquisition of material, and microphotogra- 
phy will help to solve the problem of storage. 
Present bibliographic apparatus is now bet- 
ter equipped to unlock the flood of material 
than it was twenty years ago, that is, we 
have Mudge, union lists, and document lists, 
which save hours of time. He mentioned the 
fact that foreign material is often difficult to 
procure, and that there is room for improve- 
ment in this country in the matter of state 
documents. 


OrrFicers ELECTED 


The following persons comprise the Con- 
tinuation Committee for the forthcoming 
year: Chairman, W. Taylor Purdum, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia; chair- 
man in prospect, Mary Neikirk Baker, 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; ex-chairman, Pearl R. Hines- 
ley, Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia. The 
chairman will appoint a committee of three 
to nominate the chairman in prospect for the 
year 1937-38. 

W. Taytor PurpuM, Secretary 
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‘Periodicals Section 


FIRST SESSION 


HE first session of the Periodicals 
Section was held May 11, in the 
Richmond Hotel, with Samuel H. 
Ranck, Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, chairman of the section, presiding. 
The following report concerning the co- 
operative work with the American Standards 
Association was given. In the absence of 
Carolyn F. Ulrich, Grace P. Fuller, Yale 
University Library, read the report. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS 


The report of the Committee on Reference 
Data for Periodicals, given last year at 
Denver, closed the work of that committee 
except for two factors: 

1. The committee was to carry on in order 
to further and to guide the wheels that had 
been set in motion. 

2. The committee was to carry out a 
motion made at the Periodicals Section meet- 
ing to distribute by mail to publishers one 
thousand copies of the accepted standards. 

As funds for this purpose were not avail- 
able, there was a great delay in sending 
these out. Finally, Mr. Ranck, as chairman 
of the Periodicals Section, underwrote the 
amount of $66.10 and the matter was com- 
pleted. These copies were sent out by the 
American Standards Association with an 
accompanying letter. Among the replies re- 
ceived there was one from a large company 
publishing ten magazines which asked for 
additional copies to be placed in the hands 
of each of its editors and promised to con- 
form with the recommendations whenever 
possible. Therefore, it seems fair to assume 
that this distribution will be quite helpful 
in broadcasting the new recommendations. 

The committee urgently recommends that 
the section at this meeting make a motion 
to appeal to the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A. for funds to meet this bill. 

CarRoLyn F. ULricu, Chairman 
Committee on Reference Data for 
Periodicals 


It was recommended that this report be 
published in some library periodical such as 
the Library Journal. 


NEWSPAPER LIST 


Winifred Gregory, of the Library of 
Congress, gave a brief report on the Union 
list of newspapers in the libraries of the 
United States and Canada, with a brief 
statement of the next project—foreign publi- 
cations. 

Practically all copy for Canada and the 
states west of the Mississippi River is in the 
hands of the printer, and some two hundred 
and fifty galleys of proof have been okayed. 
The printing schedule calls for all copy, ex- 
cept that for foreign newspapers and official 
gazettes, to be completed by October 1. 
This material will be edited during Novem- 
ber. A special plea was made to librarians 
who had not sent in their holdings for for- 
eign titles to do so now. 

Reports have been made for all states but 
three, South Dakota, Oklahoma, and Penn- 
sylvania, and their work is being completed 
as rapidly as possible. To date, there are 
reports from 2,939 depositories, not includ- 
ing newspaper offices reporting only their 
own files. The number will eventually 
reach well over 3,000. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES 


This project includes the preparation of 
a list of all publications of international 
congresses and conferences—other than those 
held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations—and an appeal to one of the founda- 
tions for a supporting subsidy. There is no 
comprehensive list in print, even for special 
fields, and such an aid is needed by scholars 
and by librarians who are building up and 
maintaining their collections. 

At these congresses, scientific papers of 
the greatest value are presented, but the 
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method of publishing is such that it is often 
dificult to find a record of them, and still 
more difficult to secure the publications 
themselves. It is generally the custom to 
issue the official proceedings in the city in 
which the congress is held. Frequently there 
is no continuing organization with which or- 
ders may be placed. In certain cases, edi- 
tions are limited to the number of members 
present. Often selected papers of individual 
sections are issued by the delegates in their 
own countries. The result is that identical 
material may appear in several languages 
and in as many forms. In consequence, li- 
brarians and the scholars they serve are 
unable to secure complete sets of reports at 
the time they are issued, and this difficulty 
becomes greater in the years following. 

The projected list aims to give, for each 
congress, a complete list of all publications, 
with title, place of publication, publisher, 
pagination and date, and in addition, as far 
as possible, to note such excerpts, reprints, 
translations, etc., as have appeared either as 
monographs or in the periodical press. A 
subject index will direct the user to the 
congresses of his special field, and a check- 
list will be circulated among the major 
American libraries so that the location of 
copies may be printed. 

At the present time, some seven thousand 
titles have been gathered from various 
sources, covering congresses on the natural 
and physical sciences, the social sciences and 
the humanities, medicine, law, engineering, 
agriculture, etc. These include such titles 
as already appear in the Union Catalog at 
the Library of Congress, and in a few sup- 
plementary sources. 


* * * 


A paper, “Peculiarities, Perplexities, and 
Perversities of Periodicals, with Illustra- 
tions,” was presented by Alice E. Ewald, of 
the Cincinnati Public Library. 


Miss EwaA.p’s PAPER* 


To express the phase of periodical work 
by which I hope to hold your attention for 
a brief time this afternoon, I have used an 


* Abridged. 
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alliterative title, “The Peculiarities, Per. 
plexities, and Perversities of Periodicals.” 
When I mentioned the title to our librarian, 
he promptly suggested the addition of a 
colloquial adjective, and laughingly inquired: 
“Why not “The Peculiarities, Perplexities, 
and Perversities of Pesky Periodicals?” | 
at once accepted the “enlarged” title, realiz- 
ing it better expressed my thoughts and that 
insufficient courage alone had prevented my 
use of it originally. A title I like equally 
as well as, perhaps even better than my 
own, is one used as the title of a paper on 
work with periodicals, read before the Chi- 
cago Library Club, several years ago by 
Miss Sarah S. Dickinson, “Idiosyncrasies of 
Periodicals,” writing and pronouncing the 
word “as it is sometimes twisted—the idiot- 
syncrazies of periodicals.” Both titles are 
very appropriate, as I hope to prove to you 
in the short time allotted me at this meeting. 

If I succeed in giving you some idea of the 
chaos and confusion in the magazine world, 
of the trials and tribulations of a periodical 
librarian, even though you do not remember 
specific examples, I will feel as though the 
time has been well spent. 

I presume, this being a library conference, 
you are all librarians. Secretly, I wish there 
were a few publishers of magazines present 
—not a few, but many. They need the pa- 
per; you do not. 

Some time ago, in looking through the 
daily papers, my eye caught this brief para- 
graph: “Five in a row. Economic quintu- 
plets: relief, reform, refinancing, reémploy- 
ment, recovery.” Truly the spirit of the 
times, and equally in the spirit of the times, 
may I give you the present-day periodical 
quintuplets: peculiarity, perplexity, persist- 
ency, pertinacity, perversity. 

To quote from Dr. Harvey Cushing, now 
professor of neurology at Yale University: 
“Mere numbers of books, to be sure, are no 
measure of the usefulness and value of a 
professional library. Its real value depends 
on the completeness of its journal files and 
important source books, not on textbooks 
of ephemeral interests.” 

What he says of the task of collecting 
and getting bound the heterogeneous medical 
periodicals is so applicable to the task which 
confronts a periodical librarian in a public 
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library, as she strives to collate and prepare 
for binding the heterogeneous, miscellaneous 
current periodicals, that I quote: “They vary 
to an incredible degree, and with no seeming 
rhyme nor reason other than the fancy of 
the publisher, in their form, in their make- 
up, in their pagination, in their dates of 
issuance. There are ‘new series’ and ‘old 
series’ with changes in volume number, with 
changes in name, with changes in format. 
What was once a quarto becomes an octavo; 
volumes may cover irregular periods of time 
and have no relation to the calendar year; 
some use Roman numerals, some Arabic; 
there may be several sets of paging in the 
same volume; there may be separately paged 
supplements, serially paged advertisements 
and text. Journals may suddenly go out of 
existence with no obituary notice, or with- 
out publishing the banns they may inter- 
marry and reappear hyphenated, scarcely 
recognizable in their new alliance. How 
librarians with any bibliographical conscience 
keep their sanity under these circumstances 
should be more a matter of surprise than 
that they should exhibit testiness when you 
or I, as privileged characters, walk off with 
an unbound issue and forget to return it.” 

In the same vein as the foregoing quota- 
tion, I would like to read a few lines from 
the paper of Miss Dickinson, of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, referred to at the 
beginning of my paper. “Often—very often 
—our journals grow feeble and die; but 
unlike human beings, they don’t always stay 
dead. We perform the proper obsequies, 
for in the interests of statistics, revised cata- 
loging, binding, and shelf-listing, we have 
been instructed to count them out, and to 
report hither and yon tothe various depart- 
ments; we all say farewell—not often with 
tears, I admit, nor flowers, for I could part 
cheerfully with several hundred more of my 
numerous family. And we inter the card 
—one copy—in what I call my cemetery. 
But the old things won’t stay dead! The 
heaven where all good periodicals go, some- 
times seems not so attractive as this mun- 
dane sphere!” 

With these preliminary statements by way 
of introduction and explanation, let us con- 
sider now, very informally, a few of the 
many problems and perplexities, which cata- 


logers of periodicals encounter day by day— 
in short, prove the truth of the periodical 
quintuplets. The collecting or rather select- 
ing of these problems has proved quite a 
task. For, instead of the number of exam- 
ples I expected to find, when I started my 
quest, an amazing number appeared on the 
scene, and all these during the compara- 
tively short time I have had charge of this 
work, 1931 to the present time. 

Problems of binding and cataloging are 
constantly presenting themselves, and, at 
times, seem almost impossible of solution; 
as, for example, the case of the magazine, 
Progressive Education, which I had to pre- 
pare for the bindery recently. When col- 
lecting the separate issues of Vol. 9, I no- 
ticed the last issue had two volume numbers 
and two issue numbers—a double number 
—being Vol. 9, No. 8 and Vol. 10, No. 1. 
Here was a problem, a peculiarity! What 
did the publishers expect us to do? Split 
the number in half, binding one-half as Vol. 
9, No. 8, and the other half as Vol. 10, 
No. 1? Ought we to favor Vol. 9, binding 
the whole number in it, in which case Vol. 10, 
No. 1 would be missing from Vol. 10? Or 
ought we to favor Vol. 10, giving the issue 
to that volume, in which case Vol. 9, No. 8 
would be missing from Vol. 9? Seeking 
help, for I surely needed it, I saw this in 
the Bulletin of Bibliography: “Progressive 
Education is certainly progressive, for it has 
published as one issue Vol. 9, No. 8 and 
Vol. 10, No. 1. Now how can we bind up 
Vol. 9 and Vol. 10 unless we wait and bind 
them as one book? After writing the pub- 
lisher several times without reply—he sim- 
ply could not reply, so did not—we have 
suggested that they make an index of Vol. 9, 
Nos. 1-7, and let Vol. 9, No. 8-Vol. 10, No. 
I count as the first issue of Vol. 10, and it 
has been so agreed by the publisher, whose 
education is progressing.” 

Recently I had to prepare for the bindery 
a volume of a magazine which had three 
different titles throughout the twelve 
monthly numbers of one year. The maga- 
zine was Management Methods. This 
magazine began publication with Vol. 61, 
1932, succeeding the magazine, System—the 
new System which began publication in June, 
1928, as Vol. 1, No. 1, and the first volume 
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of which was complete in seven numbers, 
ending December, 1929. Volumes 2 and 3 
followed regularly, each containing six 
months of the year 1929. The following 
month, January, 1930, which ought to have 
been Vol. 4, No. 1, occasioned no little sur- 
prise, and surely belied its systematic title, 
when it was called, on caption, Vol. 57, No. 
1, though on page [2] of cover, Vol. 3, No. 
7. To explain the skip in volume number- 
ing from Vol. 3 to Vol. 57, we have to go 
back to the first System, which began publi- 
cation in May, 1900, and, after Vol. 51, No. 
5, May, 1927, was continued as the Maga- 
zine of Business. This magazine held forth 
for about two years, or from Vol. 51, No. 
6, June, 1927, through Vol. 56, No. 2, Au- 
gust, 1929, when it ceased publication and 
continued as Business Week, beginning with 
the September 7, 1929, issue. From all 
appearances then, it would seem that the 
Vol. 57 of the second System continues the 
volume numbering of the Magazine of 
Business, and it is this System, which after 
two years of life, 1930-31, Vols. 57-60, is 
continued as Management Methods, begin- 
ning with Vol. 61, 1932. 

This family genealogy brings us to the 
magazine in question, when, preparing Vol. 
62, 1933, for the bindery, I found three titles 
throughout the one volume. For six months, 
January-June, 1933, it had the title Manage- 
ment Methods; for the next three months, 
July-September, 1933, it had the title System 
and Management Methods; and for the last 
three months, October-December, 1933, it 
had the title System and Business Manage- 
ment. Really, there ought to be a federal 
law against such wholesale change of title 
in the brief space of one year. 

After much study and thought, a plan 
was successfully worked out and the maga- 
zine is now in its proper place on the shelf, 
with cards carefully made to take care of 
the various titles. And then, after all this 
work was done, the new magazine, System 
and Business Management, at the very ten- 
der age of twenty-one months, three months 
less than two years, became in August, 1935, 
the bride of American Business. I could 
hardly believe it possible that it had married 
so young. But child marriages are frequent 
in the magazine world at the present time, 


and the publishers, unfortunately, do not ask 
the permission of the periodical librarians 
for the marriages. If they did ask our 
permission, we would surely not grant it; 
no, this is one time when, and one place 
where, the old maids and the bachelors are 
extremely popular. 

One perplexity which, perhaps, surpasses 
all other, is the constant merger of the 
various magazines, and their combinations 
of volume numbers and titles. A good ex. 
ample of this is that of the periodical, Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance. I feel 
a bit proud of this example, it looks so much 
like a family genealogy; and it is a family 
genealogy of, shall we say, the “Manage. 
ment Family.” This magazine, which 
began publication in March, 1933, as Vol. 
g1, No. 3, is a consolidation of Factory and 
Industrial Management and Maintenance 
Engineering, and the publisher has certainly 
achieved a work of art in the title page and 
index of Vol. 91, 1933. It covers not only 
Vol. 19, March-December, of the combined 
magazine, Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, but also Vol. 84, January and 
February, 1933, of Factory and Industrial 
Management, and Vol. 91, January and Feb- 
ruary, 1933, of Maintenance Engineering. 
Fourteen months, and three titles covered by 
one index! And, as if this is not perplexity 
enough for one volume, the publishers go a 
step further by calling it Vol. 91, continuing 
the volume numbering of Maintenance Engi- 
neering, instead of Vol. 84, continuing the 
volume numbering of Factory and Industrial 
Management as we might have hoped, since 
it will take its alphabetical place on the 
shelves with the periodicals beginning with 
the word “Factory.” In this case, I decided 
to order two extra indexes, and bound the 
three magazines, or rather, parts of maga- 
zines, separately, underlining in red ink that 
part of the index which pertained to that 
particular magazine. 

A magazine which seems to be running a 
race in the changing of its name is Plastics. 
Our set begins with Vol. 5, July-December, 
1929, and since that time it has changed 
names three times; and seemingly such 
foolish changes. Can it be that the pub- 
lishers were afraid the catalogers of maga 
zines were running out of work, and decided 
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to change names, in order to keep them 
busy? We have survived and kept our 
sanity so far, but I fear a few more various 
combinations of Plastics will make us “plas- 
tic’ insane. 

Though not yet of kindergarten age, for 
it had not reached its fifth birthday, Plastics 
changed near the end of Vol. 6, in October, 
1930, to Plastics and Molded Products. 
Under this title it had about two and one- 
half years of life only, for, in March, 1933, 
it dropped two words of the title and became 
Plastic Products. As such it survived for 
the short space of eighteen months, changing, 
in September, 1934, to Modern Plastics. 
You will notice Vol. 11 consists of only 
two numbers, July-August, 1934. The 
publishers could not even wait until there 
were at least enough numbers to make a 
fair-sized volume before they made the last 
change. When I sent it to the bindery, I 
had to attach a small typewritten note of 
explanation, to the effect that Plastic Pro- 
ducts changes title in September, 1934, to 
Modern Plastics, and it has a new volume 
number, being Vol. 12, No. 1; so there are 
only two numbers in Vol. 11, namely, July- 
August, 1934. And when it came back from 
the bindery, the title on the cover was 
Plastics Products, proving that even the 
binder had a touch of “plastic” insanity. 

I wonder how many periodical librarians 
have had trouble with the little word of 
three letters, “new.” We have, and I 
would not be very much surprised to hear 
you say you, too, had had difficulty. You all 
remember our old friend the Outlook; how 
it lived for some sixty-two years, part of the 
time as the Christian Union and part of the 
time as the Outlook and Independent, and 
then in April, 1932, Vol. 160, met a tragic 
death. After about five months of blissful 
repose and happy oblivion, it was resurrected 
and began its return to this world of care 
and trouble in October, 1932, under the title 
New Outlook. I welcomed the new baby 
periodical and immediately gave it a place in 
my checking file and typewritten list under 
the letter “N,” alphabeting it under “New.” 
At the completion of the first volume, after 
the separate numbers were collected, it was 
sent to the bindery and came back with the 
title, New Outlook, on the cover. After it 


was sent to the shelves, I forgot about it, 
thinking all was well. I happened to be 
out in the stacks on an errand shortly after, 
when our book distributors were in the act 
of putting it on the shelf, and I heard them 
in earnest discussion as to where it should 
be placed. They agreed it ought to be 
shelved with the letter “O,” and decided to 
put it there. After listening to them for 
some time, I went to the rescue, telling 
them it ought to be shelved alphabetically 
under its new title, with those beginning 
with the letter “N,” as New Outlook. I 
tried to explain to them that it appeared 
thus in all printed and typewritten lists, 
that it would soon become as well known 
under that title as the Outlook was under 
its title. But it was hard to make them 
believe it, and, if they do believe it, they 
seemingly do not remember it, for, in my 
occasional trips to the stacks, I still find it, 
at times, with the letter “O.” 

A more recent example of this annoying 
practice is that of the magazine, Commerce 
and Finance. This periodical will probably 
go on record as winning the prize for rapid 
change of title. After a peaceful existence 
for some twenty-two years under the title, 
Commerce and Finance, the issue of Novem- 
ber 27, 1935, appeared under the title, New 
Commerce and Finance and Investors’. 
Upon examination, I read this in the 
preface: “Important Announcement.  Be- 
ginning with this issue, Commerce and 
Finance will be published every other week 
under the title of New Commerce and 
Finance and Investors’. The New Com- 
merce and Finance and Investors’ will be a 
bigger and better publication in every 
respect.” Although considerably incensed 
because I had another title with the initial 
word “new,” with which to contend, as well 
as another change of title which occurred 
before the completion of the volume, I re- 
signed myself to the inevitable, and at once 
made the proper changes in my checking 
file and typewritten list. After this was 
done, the new title appeared on only two 
issues, dropped the last two words on the 
next two issues, and on the following issue 
appeared again under the original title, 
Commerce and Finance. Yes, after only 
four issues, under two forms of title, it 
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had returned to its original title. I was 
so surprised, I thought there must be some 
mistake, especially as the publishers had 
emphasized the change of title in the “Im- 
portant Announcement” of the issue of 
November 27, 1935. So eager was I ro find 
out whether there was a mistake, or whether 
the publishers had forgotten they had 
adopted a new title, that I wrote a letter 
asking for an explanation. A prompt reply 
was received. “We regret the confusion 
caused by the several changes in the name 
of our publication. So far as it is possible 
to determine at this time, the name, Com- 
merce and Finance, will be retained. You 
can therefore list the title accordingly in 
your records.” 

A magazine almost as perverse in its 
constant change of titles is the American 
Miller. After a long sojourn on earth 
of some fifty-seven years, under the title, 
American Miller, it changed in December, 
1930, with Vol. 58, No. 12, to the title 
National Miller and American Miller, the 
publishers allowing a second miller to fly 
into the title. The very next volume and 
year, one of the millers flew away or was 
chased away by the publishers, the title 
changing with Vol. 59, No. 6, to National 
and American Miller. WHere again it was 
necessary to make this apparently minor 
change in all lists and on all cards, as, in the 
same printed list on my desk, there is a 
difference of thirty-seven entries between 
the National and American Miller and the 
National Miller and American Miller. You 
would not think one little miller could cause 
so much trouble and do so much damage. 
After retaining the title, National and 
American Miller, for three and one-half 
years, Vol. 59, No. 6-Vol. 62, No. 12, June, 
1931, through December, 1934, I noticed 
when the January, 1935, issue was received, 
Vol. 63, No. 1, the title had gone back to 
where it had started, American Miller. For 
four years it had flown around in various 
combinations of “miller” and then had re- 
turned to its first love. And there I 
hope it will stay—at least as long as I 
remain in charge of periodicals. It cer- 
tainly is not a breach of library eti- 
quette to hope the publishers have decided 
definitely upon how many millers they 
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want in the title and where they want them, 

It was Goethe who wrote, “It is jus 
where ideas fail that a word comes most 
opportunely to the rescue.” So, in my daily 
work with periodicals, I have made ug 
of this quotation, with apologies to Goethe, 
having altered it to suit my needs to, “It 
is just where my powers fail that a pub. 
lisher comes most opportunely to the rescue.” 
Many times recently, I have written lengthy 
letters to publishers, hoping they would 
take the time and interest to answer my 
epistles. And not once have they failed to 
send me some sort of explanation. 

What valuable tools magazine indexes 
are, and how glad periodical libraries are to 
receive them—a gladness shared equally by 
the reference librarians and the public in 
their constant use of these volumes! How 
disappointing, then, to find these indexes 
issued all too frequently in such form that 
there is difficulty in making proper use of 
them. I refer to one bothersome practice 
of many publishers of printing the indexes 
on the verso of a page of reading matter. 
Many times, too, they print them separately, 
but number them in with the pages of 
reading matter, the index for the preceding 
volume being paged in with the printed 
matter of the succeeding volume. 

Another very exasperating characteristic 
of periodicals at the present time is the all 
too frequent change of size. If a change 
of size is considered and deemed advisable, 
why do the publishers feel it necessary to 
make the change right in the middle of a 
small volume? 

What shall I say of the time it takes 
a periodical librarian when preparing maga- 
zines for the bindery, to find the volume, 
number of issue, and date? Many times, 
with outward reticence but inward excite- 
ment, I look from cover to cover in a vain 
effort to find that information. The date, 
volume number, and number of issue, should 
be in a uniform place. 

In addition to the many periodical per- 
plexities already mentioned, there are 4 
few minor ones which really should not 
exist—those caused by publishers who per- 
sistently number volumes and issues incot- 
rectly. How many of you had trouble when 
you bound your first volume of the weekly 
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magazine, T'oday? Volume one raced along 
quite rapidly to No. 38, July 14, 1934, when 
it suddenly stopped and a Vol. 2, No. 13, 
July 21, 1934, appeared. Though published 
“by the grace of Vincent Astor’s millions,” 
I felt that even he, with all his money, 
could hardly have published twelve issues 
between July 14 and July 21—news might 
have given out, even if his money had not. 
Not wishing to begin a Vol. 2 with a No. 13 
issue, I asked the binder if he could use a 
little extra pressure, and bind Volumes 1 
and 2 together. He promised to do so and 
succeeded fairly well. 

An equally bothersome practice is that 
of skipping numbers, when the issues are not 
published, leaving every periodical librarian 
guessing as to why the intervening number 
was not received. Often a careful exam- 
ination shows the paging to be consecutive, 
and that inside the number may have been 
called a double number. 

Another very sad practice on the part of 
publishers is to publish two editions of a 
magazine, in one of which some pages are 
omitted, and those contained in the magazine 
are not numbered consecutively. A good 
example of this is the American Home. 
Public libraries ought to have complete 
editions of magazines on their shelves, in 
order that, when bound for permanent use, 
there will be no missing pages. 

Some periodicals carry one form of name 
on the cover, another on the inside, and still 
a third almost hidden in small type in the 
editorial note; hyphens appear in some 
places and not in others; “’s” on the cover, 
“s’” or “s” on the inside; the words, “maga- 
zine” or “review,” “weekly” or “monthly” 
appear with the initial word in some places 
on a periodical while in other places they are 
omitted. A few examples: Harpers Maga- 
zine, Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine; Radio News and Short-Wave 
Radio, Radio News and Short Wave 
Radio, Radio News; Scribner’s, Scribner's 
Magazine. 

What librarian really loves the initial 
magazine? A. L. A. Bulletin, 8. A. E. Jour- 
nal, V. D. I. Zeitschrift, etc. All such 
Present difficulties in entries in lists, in 
shelf-listing, binding, and cataloging. 

Another problem has been added to the 


many, that is the new spirally bound volume 
—the magazine which opens flat, probably a 
boon to readers but another perplexity to 
the periodical librarians. 

What praise is too good for those maga- 
zines which have continued on _ uninter- 
ruptedly for many years, causing little, if any 
trouble, as to size, volume numbers, dates, 
and titles? Among others will be found: 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 1, 
1887-Vol. 47, 1935; American Naturalist, 
Vol. 1, 1867-Vol. 69, 1935; Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 1, 1857-Vol. 155, 1935; Punch, Vol. 1, 
1841-Vol. 189, 1935. 

Examples of peculiarities, perplexities, and 
perversities could be multiplied indefinitely, 
but I think I have told you enough to prove 
that the work of binding and cataloging 
magazines is more than putting together 
twelve monthly numbers of American City, 
marking it Vol. 50, 1935, and adding that 
volume and date to the cards. 

How can I describe the feeling of pride 
and joy, which a periodical librarian ex- 
periences when she views the result of her 
labors in the bound periodicals, just returned 
from the bindery! All their peculiarities, 
all their perplexities, all their perversities, 
hidden in the pretty blue, brown, green, and 
red covers. Here and there she spies those 
which have caused her much trouble and 
annoyance, and happy indeed is she, when 
she realizes they, too, are ready and in fine 
shape to take their places on the shelves. 
Pointing with pride to these, she may well 
exclaim, “these are my jewels,” as did 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
exclaim, when she was asked to display her 
jewels, by a lady from Campania, who was 
paying her a social call at her home in Rome 
and who had proudly and somewhat ostenta- 
tiously displayed her own jewels. Cornelia 
turned the conversation until her two sons 
returned from school then presented them 
as her jewels, as the ornaments which gave 
her most delight. 

I am looking forward to better times, for 
one bright spot looms on the horizon. At 
the American Library Association meeting 
in Chicago, in October, 1933, I attended 
a periodical session and was much interested 
in a “Proposed American Recommended 
Practice for Reference Data for Periodi- 
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cals.” Most of you are, no doubt, familiar 
with the purpose of this project. Briefly, 
it is a plan whereby the A. L. A. has under- 
taken to enlist, through the American 
Standards Association, the aid of publishers 
in adopting more or less uniform rules in 
the publishing of periodicals. Time and 
space will not permit a discussion of these 
rules, but if publishers adopted and lived 
up to them, probably none of the periodical 
quintuplets which I have mentioned would 
exist and there would be no occasion for a 
paper or talk such as you have just heard. 
All the peculiarities, all the perplexities and 
all the perversities would have disappeared. 
Can you imagine in what a periodical 
elysium periodical librarians throughout the 
country would be working, if these pro- 
posed recommendations were put into effect? 

Will you not hope with me that the plan 
will be carried, all the publishers of maga- 
zines heartily agreeing to the recommenda- 
tions and living up to them? Then the 
periodical quintuplets of the past will sud- 
denly have grown up, learned to know better, 
and been magically transformed into the 
paradise, pastime, peace, perfection, pleasure 
of periodicals. 

May I close with a few lines, which the 
members of the Periodical and Serial De- 
partment of the Cincinnati Public Library 
composed a short time ago, and which they 
call: 


THE PERIODICAL AND SERIAL LIBRARIAN’S 
PRAYER 


So grant us, oh kind Providence, 
That nothing us dismay; 

Not e’en the flood of magazines, 
That to us finds its way; 

Nor yet the stream of annuals, 
Which comes each year for pay; 
No, nor the ever tiresome job, 
Cataloging them each day. 


Nor yet the shocking scold we’ll catch, 
If error should hold sway; 

Nor yet the troubles we must bear, 

As we toil on each day; 

Nor sleepless nights—for they will come, 
E’en though we should be gay; 

Nor worries, which, with mighty force, 
Might quickly turn us gray. 
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Nor “nasty” serials, here in heaps, 

Arriving day by day; 

Nor yet—in fact, the host of snags, 
Which serials array. 
So grant us, oh kind Providence, 
May none of these dismay. 

> a 

The following motions were made and 
carried: 

That the Committee on Reference Data 
for Periodicals be discharged and given a 
vote of thanks for their work. 

That since spiral binding for periodicals 
is unsatisfactory to libraries, a protest be 
made to the publishers of such and the 
matter be referred to a special committee. 

That the A. L. A. Council be asked to 
pass a resolution on the importance of 
libraries maintaining their periodical files, 
especially of indexed periodicals, even to the 
curtailing of their book purchases. Mr. 
Ranck and F. W. Faxon were appointed 
as a committee to draw up such a resolution. 

The minutes of the last conference were 
read and approved. 

The following financial report of the sec- 
retary-treasurer was read and accepted: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- I REASURER 
July 1, 1935-May 11, 1936 
ASSETS: 


Balance on hand July 1, 1935..... $19.12 
Memberships received ........... 
Received from Miss Ulrich: balance 

on hand—Committee for Stand- 





ardization of Reference Data .. 40.64 
TE. .n-unncediinn ses <cneneee $68.76 
EXPENDITURES: 
Paid O. Edgar Abbot (for steno- 
graphic services in Denver) ....$28.20 


Paid Mr. Ranck (to reimburse him 
in part for underwriting the bill 
for printing 1,000 copies of the 


CS ES eer eres 30.00 
Rs ons cntie etd pop. ee dene 98 
Miscellaneous (tax on checks, tele- 

SOME CAMS, C66.) 2 x cccccecicase 60 
ra $59.78 


Balance on hand, May 11, 1936 ....$ 8.98 
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SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Periodical? 
Section was held Friday, May 15, ad 
8:30 P.M., in the Richmond Woman’s Club 
Auditorium. y 

Mr. Ranck announced that the recoms 
mendation against cutting periodical subs 
scriptions was adopted unanimously by th@ 
A. L. A. Council. ' 

The first paper, “The Worst Periodical 
Usually Found in Library Reading Rooms 
with Reasons—from the Point of View of 
Its Influence on American Civilization,” 
was presented by Leon Carnovsky, of the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 


Mr. CARNOVSKY’S PAPER 


It is not without considerable trepidation 
that I approach this discussion of the worst 
periodical to be found in the average Ameri- 
can library. The topic itself bristles with 
numerous difficulties; for example, what, 
precisely, is the “average” American library, 
and how can one predict the effect of any 
periodical on the future of American 
civilization? And to multiply the difficul- 
ties, I was warned by one of my colleagues 
to be very careful about naming the “worst” 
periodical or I would find myself with a 
libel suit on my hands. My first reaction 
to this was to name the A. L. A. Bulletin 
and let it go at that. However, although 
that publication would be about the worst 
thing I can imagine to give a person inter- 
ested in the proper care of children, its 
effect on the future of American civilization 
is not likely to be very reprehensible. 

What makes my problem particularly 
dificult is the almost unusual degree of 
standardization in our libraries. We have 
our guides to book and periodical selection 
to supplement whatever principles we are 
taught in library schools or in the course of 
apprentice training, so that, by and large, 
Periodical provision follows the dictates of 
definite qualitative standards. Thus, by 
definition, a periodical which may be con- 
sidered “bad,” not to say extremely bad, is 
most unlikely to be found in our libraries. 


This of course is not to imply that our 
periodical collections are necessarily good, 
but they are usually open to criticism on the 
grounds that they do not contain enough 
good periodicals rather than that they 
contain titles which are to be proscribed. 

In the second place, as I have already 
implied, who am I, or, for that matter, who 
is anyone else to say what the effect of 
any periodical is to be on the future of 
American civilization? This is much more 
dificult to prophesy than in the case of 
books. We can look back and see how a 
single book has profoundly affected civiliza- 
tion; I need only mention such works as 
Plato’s Republic, Machiavelli’s The prince, 
Darwin’s The origin of species, and Marx’s 
Kapital to illustrate the influence of specific 
titles on the subsequent thought and activity 
of mankind. But what periodical titles can 
we cite to evoke a similar reaction? Dif- 
ficult as it is to name one whose influence 
has been definitely good, it is infinitely more 
dificult to identify one whose influence has 
been harmful. And if the history of the 
past fails so signally to enlighten us, or to 
furnish a guide, what chances of peering 
into the future? 

Now, I have no intention of letting you 
down with a dry catalog of difficulties, but I 
shall consider a few contemporary peri- 
odicals in an attempt to arrive at a descrip- 
tion of the worst. I started my pursuit by 
passing the buck—that is, I asked other 
persons for the answer. Several of my 
informers offered the Saturday Evening Post 
as their candidate. I cannot indorse this 
choice, and I have ample authority for my 
position in that Frank Walter’s excellent 
compilation of periodicals for the small 
library includes it and testifies to its popu- 
larity by a double asterisk. A second 
candidate suggested to me was Liberty. 
This one is probably pretty bad—so bad that 
relatively few libraries have it. So few, 
in fact, that it is ruled out of present 
consideration. Another title suggested was 
the flamboyant Esquire, but this one also 
is found too infrequently to permit con- 
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sideration. There were other nominations, 
usually periodicals rabidly pleading some 
cause—whether of the missionaries, the 
Christian Scientists, the Rosicrucians, or 
some other special interest. All of these 
types may be found in most libraries, but 
with respect to all of them I believe that 
though they probably accomplish no particu- 
lar good, neither do they work any harm. 
If they are read at all, it is usually by 
persons already within the fold. They may 
solidify the bonds that unite the adherents 
to their special “ism,” but surely they are 
not insidiously gnawing at the roots of 
society or democracy. 

Is it true, then, that our periodical 
shelves harbor no titles which are super- 
latively bad? I have in mind one such 
periodical, and I now propose to pay it my 
respects. Its title is the National Republic. 
I realize that this comes as something of an 
anticlimax; perhaps many of you have never 
even heard of it, much less display it on 
your shelves. But though it be missing from 
many libraries, it is received by a large 
enough number to warrant a closer examina- 
tion. I am informed by the publishers that 
the magazine is used in some five thousand 
public and school libraries. What is it, and 
why do I consider it so bad? 

The National Republic bears the very 
appropriate subtitle, 4 Magazine of Fun- 
damental Americanism. I say “very appro- 
priate,” because it inevitably suggests by 
its contents the same superficial relation to 
Americanism that fundamentalism does to 
religion. At its best the magazine contains 
shallow, second-rate or worse articles per- 
taining to some phase of American history. 
The writing is quite elementary, sometimes 
combining an atrocious style with puerility 
of thought, and on the literary criterion 
which librarians so often invoke there is 
some question whether the periodical would 
pass muster. I have said this represents 
the magazine at its best; it is plentifully 
apparent that the best is none too good. 

At its worst, the National Republic turns 
out to be nothing more than the familiar 
Red-baiting sort of thing that Mr. Hearst 
glorifies in his own publications. Every issue 
contains at least four or five rousing articles 
showing what a woeful condition we are 
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rapidly being reduced to 


through the 


machinations of such agencies as the Com. 
munist Party, the Socialist Party, the Non. 
Partisan People’s Lobby, and the Public 


Ownership League. I quote from a recent 
article in this defender of our liberties: 

“Because of the cunningness of thos 
behind the widespread effort to confiscate 
the property of the American public and 
transfer it to the government under , 
dictator, as in Russia, only a small per. 
centage of the people have realized what has 
been taking place. Sponsored and encour. 
aged to a great extent by educated theorists 
with practically no practical experience as 
laborer, industrialist, farmer, banker, or 
business executive, and basing their theories 
on the impractical logic of Marx, Lenine, 
Veblin (sic) and others, these conspirators 
have gradually caused a usurpation of indi- 
vidual rights in the United States for over 
35 years....” 

In an equally hysterical vein there is a 
resounding article called “Checking the 
Radical Menace.” The motif of this dis- 
cussion is indicated by the opening two 
sentences: “We are often exhorted to 
‘do things first—and talk afterwards’—an 
admonition which might readily be applied 
to the menace of Communism now facing 
us. Why don’t we do things to check Com- 
munism instead of merely talking about it?” 
The major type of action recommended is 
deportation of aliens who are active men- 
bers of the Communist Party. The author 
admits the difficulty of his program because 
“the preparation of a deportation case on 
Communist grounds which will withstand 
the persistent battling of the International 
Labor Defense and the American Civil 
Liberties Union involves an_ exceedingly 
complicated technique and the compilation 
of a mass of documentary evidence.” In 
other words, it is difficult to make out 4 
case against an individual who has done 
nothing in contravention of American law 
or even historical tradition. 

It would be too much, of course, to insist 
that the writers for this magazine or its 
editors be careful of their facts, irrespective 
of their opinions. But since everything must 
be twisted to show the work of the insidi- 
ous Red, we should not be surprised to come 
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across this: “After several legal battles 
Mayor Kelley (sic) of Chicago finally suc- 
ceeded in preventing the continued showing 
of the Reds’ new play, Tobacco road.” 

Another morsel from the National Re- 
public will, I am sure, prove particularly 
choice to librarians. It is headed “Carnegie 
Money and Communist Propaganda—A New 
Deal in Disloyalty.” Here is the way it 
starts: “When will these everlasting Car- 
negie endowments and Carnegie funds and 
Carnegie foundations cease to afflict the 
American people? ‘Their persistent self-in- 
jection into every situation, with biased and 
bigoted propaganda, their intrusion into 
every question, both domestic and _ inter- 
national—offering a field for their disloyal 
and un-American activities—is getting to 
be more than can be borne, or should be 
borne.” The reason for this distemper is 
the publication, Jnternational Conciliation, 
one issue of which carried a statement of 
principles of the Communist Party. The 
whole article is reprinted from the Hearst 
New York American. 

Each issue of the magazine contains a 
special department called, “The enemy 
within our gates—information of interest to 
every patriotic American concerning the 
activities of movements tending to under- 
mine the institutions of the Republic.” The 
Red menace, needless to say, constitutes the 
windmill against which this modern Don 
Quixote thrusts its lance. The method is 
best indicated by a specific example. I quote 
the following from a brief story bearing the 
caption, “Poison Plot in Cuba:” 

“A report from Havana charges that the 
army intelligence service of Cuba has un- 
earthed a Red plot to ‘poison the water of 
Havana aqueducts.’ The investigators have 
linked the plot to revolutionists in exile in 
Cuba... . 

“This reminds us of a statement made 
by Benjamin C. Marsh when he appeared 
before the War Policies Commission hearing 
in Congress... . Mr. Marsh said that he 
Was not only testifying for himself, but that 
the statements were also the views of Pro- 
fessor John Dewey of the People’s Lobby, 
which is made up of hundreds of professors, 
school teachers, ministers, and the like. The 
People’s Lobby has been sponsoring legisla- 
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tion to ‘soak’ the rich, socialize industry, 
natural resources, transportation, communi- 
cation lines, etc. Mr. Marsh’s testimony 
follows: 

“*The only real preparedness against war 
now is world organization to prevent war, 
since a vial of disease germs thrown in the 
water supply of a few great cities, poison 
gas, and high explosives can be relied upon 
to quell the war spirit of civilian popula- 
tions which in the past, from cupidity or 
stupidity, egged the male youth on to 
slaughter.’ 

“In the course of the hearing Mr. Marsh 
admitted that he had been in contact with 
the Third (Communist) International and 
other radical organizations.... He was a 
visitor to Russia again this summer, it is 
alleged.” 

The writer, you see, is very careful to 
avoid identifying Mr. Marsh with the poison 
plot, but there is just sufficient cleverness 
to suggest a casual connection to the gullible 
reader. The monthly editorial page re- 
hearses the same old clichés, fears, and 
prejudices. 

A certain amount of comic relief is 
afforded by the atrocious misspelling, gram- 
mar, and rhetoric that appear regularly. 
The best example I came across was the 
title of an article on George Mason, of 
Virginia, who is referred to in the table 
of contents on the cover as “the real 
foundling father.” 

In accordance with the topic of my paper 
I must raise the question of the effect of 
the National Republic on American civiliza- 
tion. My guess is that its effect is negligible, 
even though here and there a few folk are 
temporarily frightened. Two correspond- 
ents thus give voice to their fears: 

“IT find the National Republic at our 
library and often look through its pages 
and ‘take warning’ as I believe the world 
ever since its beginning has had enemies to 
fight, one group or another. We are not 
to worry, lose our minds over it, commit 
suicide, to get rid of it, but to fight just 
as they (Christ, Paul, and others) did unto 
the end and God will take care of the rest. 
A paper like yours is very necessary to warn 
the people of the nation as so many are busy 
with their everyday affairs and cannot 
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always be playing detectives for themselves.” 

“The people of this nation must be 80 
per cent deaf, dumb, or blind, not to be able 
to visualize that we are on the brink of 
desperate difficulties with the Communist 
forces. The National Republic appears to 
be the only mouthpiece that true Americans 
have left. Either that or most editors do 
not know how to gather information.” 

It is clear, then, from my remarks that I 
consider the National Republic pretty bad. 
I consider it bad literature, second-rate 
history, and tenth-rate Americanism, because 
it is strongly opposed to the cardinal prin- 
ciple of free speech when such speech is 
directed against entrenched authority. In 
spite of its constant superficial inveighing 
against Fascism, it turns out to be a first- 
class exponent of that doctrine, and opposed 
to the fundamental principles of democracy. 

What shall be the attitude of the library 
toward this or similar publications? Cer- 
tainly few libraries will spend money for 
them, but most of them come as gifts. Shall 
they be accepted and given space in the 
reading room? My answer is a categorical 
“Yes;” to deny them the right of access 
is to fly in the face of the very principles 
we are most proud of. The significant 
point, however, is not that such a voice will 
be denied a hearing; the fact that librarians 
have given the National Republic space on 
their racks is the reason I am discussing 
it. The important point, I think, is the 
attitude of librarians to accept without 
question anything which lurks behind the 
false front of the American flag, and to be 
highly suspicious when the — superficial 
covering of the flag is missing. Let me 
illustrate. I know of a city where the 
library and its branches display the National 
Republic without reservation. In this same 
city an organized group proposed to make a 
present to the library of a subscription to 
the New Masses for each of the branches. 
“Thank you very much,” said the librarian, 
“but we must first try an experiment. We 
shall make the New Masses available for 
three months in each of our branches; after 
that we shall continue it only in case there 
is sufficient use to justify our making it 
available.” Of course there was not suf- 
ficient use, and the New Masses was sum- 
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marily cancelled in all branches. Only the 
main library continued to receive copies 
and these were carefully kept on the closed 
shelf. 
principle that periodicals should be asked to 
justify their keep; I do object when certain 
titles, unpopular with certain groups, are 
discriminated against to point the object 
lesson. 

In a word, I object to the supine accep. 
tance of the censorship principle when there 
is nothing more behind it than the false 
fears of certain groups, made articulate by 
a reactionary press. Let us continually 
affirm and reaffirm that as librarians we 
propose to stick to our guns; that the prin- 
ciple of free speech shall not be throttled 
in the American public library. 


* * * 


Stringfellow Barr, magazine editor and 
professor of European history, at the 
University of Virginia, spoke on the topic: 
Assume you are banished by a dictator to 
an isolated island where only twice a year 
you could connect with the outside world 
by an aéroplane bringing the issues of one 
newspaper and one magazine. What news- 
paper and what magazine would you choose, 
and why? The following abstract was 
prepared by Professor Barr. 


ProFEssoR BaArRR’s REMARKS 


Doubtless I was chosen to speak to this 
audience on what single newspaper and what 
single magazine I would most wish to have 
if a dictator had banished me on an island, 
for the simple reason that I actually was 
so banished. When it came to a choice of 
newspaper, I unhesitatingly chose the New 
York Times. I did this because, after living 
at different times in six countries and after 
being dependent successively on the press of 
each, I found the New York Times most 
nearly my idea of a newspaper. 

The newspapers of France, Belgium, and 
Italy, for example, frequently contained very 
excellent things and things of a higher order 
than one would find in more than a handful 
of American newspapers. But their news 
gathering facilities were meager. When 
living in Paris, it was a little disturbing t 
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discover in French newspapers important 
news items touching on French domestic 
policies with the London Times cited as 
authority. German newspapers are, of 
course, much more complete, but when I 
lived in Germany I found one of the least 
agreeable features of the German press the 
fact that I can barely read German. I was 
therefore narrowed in my choice to Great 
Britain and America. The editorials of the 
London Times, and indeed of a great 
number of British newspapers, obviously 
begin where almost all ours leave off. But 
not even the London Times succeeded in 
giving me the day’s picture of the whole 
world that the New York Times regularly 
supplied. Perhaps a very practical reason 
for the New York Times’ superiority is the 
fact that it holds long term leases on 
many cables which it could not afford to 
lease today. But one must add to this ad- 
vantage the very excellent news policy of 
the paper. 

When I came to pick the magazine I 
most wanted to see, I found myself in an 
embarrassing predicament. I had myself 
edited for three years a magazine which 
obviously I would not have given that much 
time to if it had not been the kind of 
magazine I considered most valuable. [The 
speaker edited the Virginia Quarterly 
Review from 1930 to 1933.] I could not 
ask my dictator for this magazine because 
my dictator, who is himself an arch-egotist 
requires unfailing modesty of others. Elimi- 
nating, therefore, the magazine I had myself 
edited, I unblushingly chose the New 
Yorker. Many persons in this audience will 
perhaps accuse me of levity. If so, they are 
under the erroneous impression that the 
New Yorker is merely a funny magazine. 
It is true that the New Yorker’s special 
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slant is a humorous one (and I may inter- 
polate here that when one is banished by a 
dictator, one is in especial need for humor), 
but the New Yorker happens to give a very 
penetrating analysis of contemporary Ameri- 
can life and the sort of oblique gossip for 
which one chiefly hungers on a desert island. 
It also publishes, as many of you must have 
recognized, extremely good poetry and excel- 
lent literary and artistic criticism. Finally, 
most of the “serious” magazines in America 
take themselves too seriously. As a conse- 
quence, they are frequently boring. The 
New Yorker can distinguish important ideas, 
while dealing with them lightly. Personally, 
I found it a great comfort and urge you to 
subscribe to it if you are ever banished to 
my island. 
* * * 


The New York Times was almost unani- 
mously indorsed by the audience. The bulk 
of the audience reported that their libraries 
subscribed to the New Yorker, also. 

There was a general discussion on the 
handling of propaganda periodicals. 

A motion was made and carried that the 
incoming funds of the section, during 
1936-37, be accumulated toward repayment 
of funds advanced by the chairman for the 
bill of the American Standards Association 
for the distribution of the approved 
standards and that the A. L. A. be asked to 
make up any difference that remains. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers elected for the two-year period, 
1936-38: Chairman, Mrs. Barbara Cowles, 
University of California Library, Berkeley; 
secretary-treasurer, Adelaide C. Cutter, 
New York Public Library. 

Harotp WALTER HaypeEN, Secretary 


‘Professional Training Section 


HE section met in a joint open meet- 
ing with the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, Tuesday morning, 


May 12, at the Seventh Street Christian 
Church, in Richmond, to discuss “Practical 


Experience in the Education of Librarians.” 
(See proceedings of the board for report.) 

A very brief business meeting of the sec- 
tion followed the joint session, Marie M. 
Hostetter, chairman, presiding. The treas- 
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urer’s report was read and Marie A. New- 
berry, Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin, 
presented her report on training outside the 
library school. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Helen L. Butler, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Denver, Denver, 
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Colorado; vice chairman, Nora Beust, 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; secretary- 
treasurer, Frances H. Kelly, Carnegie 
Library School, Carnegie Institute of Tech. 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Lyp1a M. Goopine, Secretary pro-tem 


‘Public Documents (Committee 


r ANXHE Public Documents Committee 
arranged either separately or jointly 
in cooperation with other interested 

groups for a total of nine sessions at Rich- 

mond. These were devoted to the following 
subjects: (1) The Present Crisis in Publica- 
tion and Distribution of United States Docu- 

ments; (2) The New Federal Register; (3) 

Maps: Their Uses and Problems of Catalog- 

ing and Classification; (4) Microphotog- 

raphy; (5) State Publications; (6) Archival 

Development in Relation to Public Docu- 

ments; (7) Approaches to Acquisition Prob- 

lems of City and County Documents; and 

(8) Basic Documentary Sources and a Na- 

tional Plan for Their Collection. 

It is hoped that the complete proceedings 
of all of these meetings can be made available 
promptly in separate form by the American 
Library Association. 


Unitep States DocuMENTS 


An unprecedented crisis has developed in 
the publication and distribution of United 
States documents. From the standpoint of 
publication, there is now a vast amount of 
material issued by federal agencies outside 
of the office of the public printer. There is 
neither central supervision nor control over 
these publishing activities with the result 
that (1) much material of immediate and 
permanent value is issued in highly perishable 
form; (2) there is no orderly arrangement 
and numbering of much of this material in 
series so as to facilitate organization and 
use; (3) much of the material is not reported 
to the superintendent of documents for list- 
ing in his Monthly Catalogue and in many 
cases it is difficult (if not impossible) to 
obtain a copy for his library; and (4) almost 


all of the processed and much printed matter 
is not made available to him for distribution 
to depository libraries, The seriousness of 
this situation is suggested, in part, by Mr. 
Tisdel’s report that during November, 1935, 
1,300 items containing 9,749 pages of proc- 
essed material were added to the library of 
the superintendent of documents. 

Not only are the processed materials not 
delivered to the depository libraries, but 
other vital publications are denied them. 
Congressional Hearings can be obtained by 
depositories only upon subscription. Of the 
Journals of the House and Senate, only 
three depository libraries in each state can 
receive copies under the present law. 

Moreover, other problems have developed 
with reference to depository libraries. Since 
the principle of selection was introduced in 
1922, many depository libraries have cut 
down their selections to the point where they 
no longer serve their communities as centers 
where access may be had to United States 
documents. Then too, there are many li- 
braries that urgently need the federal docv- 
ments on the depository basis but under the 
restrictions of the law of 1895 there are 
no depository openings. 

These problems were ably presented by 
Messrs. Laurence F. Schmeckebier, Brook- 
ings Institution; Alton P. Tisdel, superin- 
tendent of documents; and Jerome K 
Wilcox, Duke University Library. The 


presentation led to two proposals. 
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First, Mr. Schmeckebier proposed that the | 


American Library Association request the | 


President of the United States to issue a | 


executive order requiring: (1) that al 
issuing bodies send a copy of every public 
tion not confidential in character to the 
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library of the superintendent of documents; 
(2) that every publication have a title page, 
giving title and office of issue, subject of the 
publication, date and place of publication, 
series number, etc.; (3) that all publications 
having paper covers shall also contain the 
foregoing information on the cover. 

Second, a resolution was passed proposing 
that the chairman of the Public Documents 
Committee of the A. L. A. (on behalf of this 
committee and other interested groups such 
as the Special Libraries Association and the 
National Association of State Libraries) 
request the public printer to call a conference 
in Washington to which are to be invited 
oficial representatives of every federal body, 
and at which meeting Messrs. Schmeckebier, 
Tisdel, and others are to present current 
problems in publishing and distributing fed- 
eral publications, with the hope that this 
conference will lead to a survey dealing with 
the standardization, numbering, arrange- 
ment, format, listing, and distribution of 
United States documents, said survey to be 
conducted, if possible, by the Brookings 
Institution. 


Tue New FEDERAL REGISTER 


On July 26, 1935, there was approved the 
Federal Register Act. It provides for the 
publication of the administrative law pro- 
mulgated by the executive branch of the 
federal government. The act further pro- 
vides that the Federal Register is to be set 
up administratively as a division of the 
National Archives. The first director of the 
Division of the Federal Register is Mr. B. R. 
Kennedy, who prepared a paper for the 
committee outlining the purpose and scope of 
the Register. 

The first issue of the Federal Register 
appeared March 14, 1936. It is issued 
five times a week—Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays—except 
on days following legal holidays. Its refer- 
ence value to libraries is obvious, since it is 
the only authentic source for administrative 
tules and regulations of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, the Federal Register has 
legal and judicial status since Congress has 


Provided that its contents shall be judicially 
Noticed. 
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Maps 


Maps may be treated from several points 
of view. Generally, they are thought of as 
a tool or aid in the service of navigation, 
exploration, engineering, social planning, re- 
search. Then again, they are regarded as 
original or primary sources of data of signif- 
icance in extending the bounds of knowledge 
(research) as well as in the diffusion of 
knowledge, that is, popular education. 

It is amazing that maps should have been 
so neglected in library literature and tech- 
nique and also in the systematic collecting 
of source materials in libraries. That maps 
should be given serious consideration by the 
Public Documents Committee is obvious if 
we reflect that the majority of maps are 
issued and distributed directly by govern- 
mental agencies. Maps are to that extent 
public documents. Since they have in recent 
years played such a large role in regional 
and social planning, it seemed fitting to de- 
vote at least one session to maps. 

The objects of this session were three- 
fold: (1) to indicate to some extent the 
role played by maps in contemporary life. 
Helen Strong, of the National Resources 
Board, indicated the réle of maps in the 
service of the government and Helmuth Bay, 
Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, de- 
fined this réle in the service of business. (2) 
It seemed desirable to show how maps were 
being used in a typical public library. To 
this end, Lois Moore Wenman described the 
organization and service of the map collec- 
tion of the Newark Public Library. (3) The 
baffling and still unsolved problems of classi- 
fying and cataloging maps have received 
critical and systematic attention in the map 
library of the United States Department of 
State. An outline of a provisional manual 
on the subject was presented by Mr. S. W. 
Boggs, geographer in that department. In 
addition, brief papers were prepared by 
Elizabeth T. Platt, American Geographical 
Society Library, describing the methods de- 
vised in that library for handling maps, and 
by Lawrence Martin, Library of Congress, 
who submitted an outline of the arrangement 
of maps in that division. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 
Three public sessions on the subject of 
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microphotography were planned by the com- 
mittee in codperation with other A. L. A. 
groups and four national agencies that are 
interested in the subject. In addition, M. 
Llewellyn Raney planned and arranged a 
most effective exhibit in which the leading 
inventors and manufacturers of microphoto- 
graphic equipment participated. A report of 
the Microphotography Symposium is given 
under that heading. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


One joint session with the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries was devoted to 
American state documents. Harriet M. 
Skogh, Illinois State Library, opened the 
session with an interesting summary on 
recent changes in publication and distribution 
of state documents. This paper was based 
upon an actual inquiry directed to various 
state libraries and sought to determine to 
what extent certain important state docu- 
ments have been suspended or discontinued, 
to what extent the size of editions has been 
greatly restricted, and also to what extent 
there is a definite trend toward putting state 
documents on a sale basis. It was the con- 
clusion of the conference that this last men- 
tioned problem is serious because in a number 
of states the prices that are being asked for 
current state documents are so high that 
most libraries find it impossible to maintain 
their files for these states. The conference 
went on record in a resolution urging that 
the tendency to place state documents on a 
sale basis should be discouraged by librarians 
and in so far as possible the practice and tra- 
dition of the past to concentrate the exchange 
and distribution of state documents in the 
state library should be strengthened. 

Herbert O. Brigham, chairman of the 
Public Documents Clearing House, reported 
on the progress made by his committee, in- 
dicating that the final edition of the check- 
list of American state session laws has now 
been published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany and is available for distribution, and 
that the work of compiling a check-list of 
state House and Senate journals was already 
in progress. It is hoped that the committee 
can continue its work by compiling additional 
check-lists of collected editions of state docu- 
ments as well as departmental publications. 
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A paper was also prepared by Thomas P 
Fleming, University of Minnesota Library, 
dealing with the methods of organizing anj 
distributing duplicate state documents that 





have been devised and followed at the Uni. | 
versity of Minnesota Library. This library | 
has perhaps been more effective in its distri. | 


bution of duplicate state documents than any 
other library within recent years. 


New ground was broken by the com. 


mittee with the introduction of a paper by | 
W. Brooke Graves, of Temple University, | 


dealing with the present status of gover. 
mental reporting in American states, Pro. 
fessor Graves has made an extensive survey 
of publicity and reporting methods in th 
various states. The information which hk 


has gathered indicates that thus far no a. | 
ceptable standards have been evolved in state | 


reporting. Here and there striking instances 
of effective publicity have been observed, but 
it cannot be said that thus far the technique 
of state reporting has received either from 
experts in such work or from political scien- 
tists sufficient attention to make possible a 
definitive statement of essentials in such 


—— 


reporting if it is to be an instrument in | 
furthering democratic government. Profes- | 


sor Graves is continuing his work on this 
subject and it is hoped that his work may 
have a most beneficial effect upon the content 
and form of future state documents. 


ARCHIVAL DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION 10 
Pusiic DocuMENTS 


Archives in their relation to public docu- 
ments is another interesting and mud 
neglected subject that was opened up by the 
committee in a separate session at Ric- 
mond, in codperation with the National 
Association of State Libraries and the Ne 
tional Archives. Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr. 


—— 


director of archival service of the National 


Archives, sought to define the relationships 
between public archives and public doc- 
ments. Nearly all public documents are ul 
timately based directly upon public archives 
and in proportion as archival work becomes 
well organized it is to be expected that the 


most significant archives will find their wa | 


into print. This is definitely contemplated 
in the organization of the National Archives 
There are already many instances in whi 
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some of the older state archives have pub- 
lished significant early documents that had 
remained unpublished until they were edited 
and published by the state archivist. 

Professor A. R. Newsome, head of the 
Department of History of the University 
of North Carolina, presented a most in- 
structive survey on the present status of 
archival work in the various states. Profes- 
sor Newsome has for many years been 
associated with the Public Archives Commis- 
sion of the American Historical Association 
and is a thorough master of the subject. 

The baffling problem of centralization 
versus localization of county archives was 
treated by Curtis W. Garrison, state archi- 
vist of Pennsylvania. It cannot be said that 
thus far we have achieved an acceptable 
philosophy as to how far centralization of 
county archives is a sound social policy. 
Microphotography may offer a solution of 
this unsettled question. 

An interesting statement relative to the 
current national inventory of state and local 
archives as a WPA project was presented 
by Luther H. Evans, national supervisor of 
this project. At last it can be said that the 
project is sufficiently well set up so that 
we can expect that it will be carried through 
tocompletion. It is certain that this project 
will create a new consciousness as to the 
importance of local archives and that it will 
be followed by a great deal of local archival 
activity. It is to be hoped that within the 
next quarter of a century there will develop 
in America a new professional group which 
may be called a National Institute of 
Archivists, which will open up, organize, and 
preserve a vast body of primary source 
materials so as to make them available in 
social science research. 


City anp County DocuMENTS 


_ The American county has received only 
limited attention in the research of political 
scientists and still less attention from the 
standpoint of document librarians in their 
efforts to collect the official publications of 
counties. James G. Hodgson, University of 
Chicago Libraries, is breaking new ground 
in his paper which seeks to summarize the 
legal Tequirements and actual practices of 
counties in the various states in publishing 
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their annual reports. Mr. Hodgson’s exten- 
sive field work, in which he has visited every 
state library and nearly all large public and 
university libraries in the United States in 
an effort to collect public documents for the 
University of Chicago Libraries, has given 
him an unprecedented opportunity to check 
on the actual publishing activities of counties. 
His paper offers a starting point. It is to 
be hoped that he, or a subcommittee, will: 
(1) continue to do further research on public 
reporting in American counties; (2) define 
minimum standards for this phase of public 
reporting; and (3) stimulate additional re- 
porting in the form of printed separate 
reports by counties. 

The survey of Mrs. Ione Ely Dority, 
Bureau of Government Library, University 
of Michigan, of the constitutions and laws 
of the forty-eight states and the charters 
and ordinances of cities of over 100,000 is 
equally basic, for it shows the legal pro- 
visions and practice with reference to home 
rule and with reference to the publication of 
laws and ordinances under which cities 
operate. A knowledge of these facts is a 
prerequisite to intelligent and economical 
collection of city charters and ordinances. 
Mrs. Dority’s report suggests that at least 
two bibliographical tools relating to city 
charters and ordinances would greatly 
expedite the work of librarians and students 
of municipal research: (1) a comprehensive 
check-list of the charters and ordinances 
effective in American cities with over 50,000 
population; and (2) as an aid to historical 
research, a union list of the city codes, 
charters, and ordinances in the larger col- 
lections of these materials in various regions 
of the country. 


Basic DocUMENTARY SOURCES 


The final session of the committee was 
intended to extend the horizon of document 
librarians. Hitherto they have always 
thought of their responsibility as limited to 
officially published materials. It becomes 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
build up complete collections for research 
purposes with such a restricted definition of 
public documents. The political processes 
in the United States have now become so 
expanded that a great many public functions 
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are carried on through semi-public and 
private agencies. In fact, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the rapid development of 
civic and social agencies in the larger cities 
and states has been because official agencies 
were incapable of responding promptly to 
human needs. Any document librarian who 
is going to build up a competent collection 
of research materials must have as a defini- 
tion of the scope of the collecting activities 
of documents the amassing of all of the 
records of social action on a given subject— 
irrespective of whether they are issued by 
public, semi-public, or private civic and 
social agencies. 

With this point of view, three significant 
papers were presented, the first being a 
paper by Arthur H. Cole, Baker Library, 
Harvard Business School, dealing with the 
basic documentary sources for business and 
economic history and national and regional 
plans for collecting and preserving these 
sources. This was followed by a paper 
prepared by Richard H. Shryock, of the 
Social Science Research Council, which 
sought to cover the same ground for the 
subject of medicine. Finally, T. Franklin 
Currier, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, treated the subject of 
education in a similar fashion. 


* * * 
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Angus S. Fletcher, British Library of Ip. j 
formation, New York City, described th 
new Guide to British official serial publicg. 
tions that has been prepared by that library 
and which is now ready for publication. |p | 
this Guide an attempt has been made tp 
evaluate and grade current publications of | 
Great Britain. It is to be hoped that the 
American Library Association will be ableto | 
publish the Guide shortly. Another projet 
was described by James B. Childs, |}. 
brary of Congress, and dealt with th 
bibliographical efforts of the Pan American 
Union with reference to Latin-American 
official publications. The conference was 
most enthusiastic with reference to this 
effort and indorsed it in the following resolu- 
tion: 
Be It Resolved, By the public documents | 
librarians assembled at the American Li- 
brary Association conference in Richmond, | 
Virginia, on May 16, 1936, that the director | 
general of the Pan American Union be | 
warmly commended for the listing of current 
Latin-American official publications in the | 
monthly Bulletin, and that he be requested 
to consider the possibility of extending this | 
list to include all publications dealing in any | 
way with international Pan-American af- 
fairs. 


A. F. KUHLMAN, Chairman 


Publicity Committee ‘Round Table 


HE Publicity Committee Round Ta- 

ble was held on Wednesday evening, 

May 13, at the John Marshall Hotel, 
with two topics for discussion: tested pub- 
licity of the year and the proposed codpera- 
tive publicity service. 

The chairman, Ida Faye Wright, Public 
Library, Evanston, Illinois, in opening the 
meeting said that the major problem of the 
Publicity Committee for the year had been 
how best to prepare a “ready-to-wear pub- 
licity service for sizes 32 to 44 that could be 
worn out of the shop and be appropriate 
for the wearer!” The solution offered was 
Halsey W. Wilson’s proposal of a monthly 
service to include a bulletin of tested pub- 


licity ideas, posters, and consultant service. 
The talks which followed Miss Wright's 
remarks demonstrated to some extent the 
sort of tested publicity which would be de 
scribed in the service bulletin. Miss Wright 
put the program in charge of R. Russel | 
Munn, Community Library, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Norris, who introduced the 
speakers to some five hundred listeners. 
Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, of the La 
Angeles Public Library, discussed “Looks # 
Books, via the Radio.” She mentioned som 
of the difficulties encountered by librariats 
in broadcasting, such as the requirements of 
station continuity experts, the fact that all 
librarians do not have good voices for broad- 
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casting, and the insufficient supply of books 
to meet the demands which follow broad- 
casts. She described various kinds of 
broadcasts, such as Des Moines’ literary in- 
terviews with prominent citizens, Rochester’s 
School of the Air, Manchester’s brief notes 
to fill vacant “spots” for station announcers, 
and Los Angeles’ straight book reviews. 
The library should be the authority on what 
is best to read and should takes its place as 
literary adviser on the air. 

Julia Grothaus, Public Library, San An- 
tonio, Texas, was the next speaker. Her 
paper follows: 


A Success Story: How awn EpitTor AIpEp 
in SECURING A CouNTY LIBRARY 


It is my great pleasure to present to you 
the story of the efforts in behalf of library 
extension of Mr. M. M. Harris, editor of the 
San Antonio Express and Evening News, 
and an outstanding library trustee in the 
United States. 

At a joint meeting of the Commissioners’ 
Court and the library trustees of the San 
Antonio Public Library, a contract was 
signed last month which gave free library 
services to the residents of Bexar County, 
Texas, effective as of August 1, this devel- 
opment being due in the main to the influ- 
ence of Mr. Harris. Through word which 
reached me only yesterday, you, our good 
neighbors, will be glad to learn that we in 
Bexar County have library services as of 
this date. Had I spoken to you a matter 
of hours ago I should have said, “We are 
to have library services”—so fast have li- 
brary things been moving in Bexar County. 
Though late in coming, the establishing has 
been fast and full. Therefore, I wish to add 
further to the title, “The Aid Given by an 
Editor in Establishing a County Library,” 
the word, “Oversubscribed.” 

I shall briefly describe the community to 
which Mr. Harris spoke editorially. Our 
original name, San Antonio de Bexar, indi- 
cates that at one time we knew no city 
boundary lines. The early subscription li- 
braries were used by all residents of Bexar. 
Also, the friendly spirit which pooled these 
collections and donated them to the munic- 
ipally supported libraries of later years, 
still allowed free use of public library books 
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to all Bexar residents. As the library grew 
and methods of operation become standard- 
ized, residents of the county were sadly 
but surely served more inadequately. It 
remained for the days of the depression to 
bring about the results we rejoice in today. 

When the public library was reduced from 
an annual budget of $90,000 to $30,000 and 
a fee of $1 was asked of non-city, tax-paying 
borrowers, the greatest number of readers 
in the county felt too keenly this deprivation 
of library privileges. Mr. Harris, ever alert 
editorially to the needs of the community, 
came to the aid of the library’s cause. His 
editorials over a period of less than three 
years number over one hundred, all directly 
or indirectly penned in the interest of es- 
tablishing library services for Bexar County. 

Our Mr. Harris is not only an able editor 
but a citizen well informed on library needs 
and conditions; he believes not only by word 
but in action that every man, woman, and 
child should have free access to good books. 
To illustrate, on April 9, 1934, Mr. Harris 
wrote in his “Think” column in the San 
Antonio Express: 

“As numerous county libraries over the 
country have demonstrated by trial, the 
book-wagon is a most effective and economi- 
cal means of taking reading matter to the 
isolated community.” 

On February 10, 1935, under the head: 
“Library Extension Service—and the Self- 
Help Spirit: 

“Thanks largely to the American and state 
library associations’ planning programs, and 
also in response to a growing popular de- 
mand for books to read, library development 
latterly has advanced notably all over the 
country.” 

An editorial on May 14, 1935, leads off: 
“Bexar’s Teachers Endorse County Library 
Proposal.” 

On May 28, 1935: “More Than Any 
Other State Texas Needs Bookmobiles.” 

“Think” on January 4, 1936: 

“Spur to the movement to establish a 
county-wide library system, which would 
serve the 60-odd Bexar rural schools and 
their communities generally, is indeed wel- 
come. Particularly since the librarian and 
members of the library board first went be- 
fore the County Commissioners’ Court 
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many months ago to offer San Antonio Pub- 
lic Library’s codperation in such an enter- 
prise, numerous county officials and civic 
organizations formally have endorsed the 
proposal by resolution or otherwise.” 

Editorial of February 22, 1936: 

“Bexar is the last of the more populous 
Texas counties still to be without county 
library service.” 

On March 7, 1936: 

“Without awaiting the opening of the 
county’s new fiscal year on August I—when 
the $8,000 annual maintenance fund prom- 
ised by the County Commissioners will be- 
come available—San Antonio Public Library 
is planning to extend its service to Bexar 
County’s rural residents.” 

And on April 8, 1936: 

“Thanks to the codperation by the County 
Commissioners’ Court, San Antonio Public 
Library, the city public school system’s per- 
sonnel, and this community’s 70-odd civic or- 
ganizations represented in the Presidents’ 
Council, Bexar County’s rural residents 
soon will have free library service.” 

The reader’s interest was caught and held, 
for here was clear information; here were 
explained ways of improvement as experi- 
enced by others. Naturally, this resulted in 
action, in vigorous demand that matters be 
remedied. From numerous news items we 
note that Bexar County teachers, parent- 
teacher associations, the Women’s Federa- 
tion, etc., voiced their appeals to county 
officials. 

There were those who said I was over 
optimistic, but as librarian I felt confident 
of the results. With the mind of an editor 
perfectly in tune, in a community cognizant 
of the fact that books were essential, Bexar’s 
library seemed a certainty. And today I 
learned that on Monday the Commissioners’ 
Court appropriated an additional $2,000 that 
Bexar’s library may go into immediate 
operation. The detailed recital of the meet- 
ing at which this occurred is an inspiration 
toward securing library aid worthy of 
lengthy attention. You will agree that our 
Mr. Harris has oversubscribed his editorial 
influence. Largely through his untiring ef- 
forts the civic organizations of the city have 
also oversubscribed their donations for a 
bookmobile—which on Monday, Mrs. Pres- 
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ton Dial, chairman of the Presidents | 
Council, turned over to the county, a friendly | 
gesture of the civic-minded citizens to thei; 

rural neighbors. 

In the state-wide publicity effort carrie | 
on in behalf of libraries in Texas this year | 
much has been accomplished by way of ¢. | 
hibits, by contributed articles in newspaper, 
by addresses before influential organization, _ 
etc., and Miss Edwin Sue Goree, state jj. | 
brary organizer, tells me the new interes | 
aroused in favor of state aid has been out. | 
standing—four state-wide organizations hav. 
ing passed resolutions indorsing state aid | 
Here, too, Mr. Harris is exerting state-wik 
influence—the editor is oversubscribing, | 

In the words of Miss Emilie Netter, chair. | 
man of the State Aid Committee of th | 
Texas Planning Board: “Librarians an | 
those interested in extending library activi | 
ties in their respective communities would | 
do well to develop their particular Mr. Har. 

bd ” 
ris. 
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* * * 


Helen Gordon Stewart, Public Libray 
Commission, New Westminster, British Co 
lumbia, described a campaign for “Uniting: 
Rural Region,” in which all types of pub 
licity were used. Her paper is printed in 


full: 





Miss STEWART’S PAPER 


We have been asked to take part in this 
program, I feel sure, not because we have 
anything startling to offer in the way o 
either ideas or methods, but rather to illus 
trate the fact that publicity problems in small 
districts are very similar to those in large, 
and that many of the high-powered devices 
of our wealthier neighbors can be adapted to 
the use of areas with little in the way 
either staff or income. 

In the Fraser Valley, the biggest publicity 
project set up was the demonstration itself, | 
and other methods, while important enough, | 
took a secondary place. In the extension 
program following the handing over of the 
Fraser Valley to local authorities, howevet, | 
where we attempted to organize three new | 
districts in slightly over a year, we called 
into action every aid which might possibly | 
bring results. 

Our business there was to attract atl 
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focus the attention of both readers and non- 
readers on the value of better book service; 
to develop the possibilities of the codperative 
system in attaining this end; to satisfy the 
electors as to the soundness of the scheme 
and its relatively low cost; and to bring 
public opinion, when so informed, to the 
point of returning an affirmative vote at the 
polls—always, however, with the idea in the 
background of our minds that if we failed 
in our immediate goal, the educational value 
of the campaign would have a lasting value 
jn and of itself. 

As usual in all successful programs of 
appeal to the public, the newspapers played 
an important part with general news stories, 
comments on meetings and other happenings 
in the local columns, feature articles, and 
editorials. As the actual voting time drew 
near, we supplemented this with a few paid 
announcements and advertisements, which, 
to my way of thinking, had less value than 
any of the former. With one single excep- 
tion, the eighteen local papers in the three 
districts lined themselves solidly behind the 
movement, as did also three metropolitan 
dailies. I have never reckoned in inches the 
space devoted to the cause, but I am con- 
vinced that the totals would be of the kind 
which if put end to end would stretch from 
here to somewhere else. 

Next in order of importance, in the field 
of print, came circulars of different kinds, 
the first set intended to arouse interest, the 
second to inform opinion, and the third to 
swing the vote. It is difficult to measure 
accurately the influence of this sort of thing, 
but the hard-headed statement of facts, 
making almost no concession to so-called 
popular appeal, with which the union scheme 
was explained, met with by far the greatest 
expressed approval. Approximately 20,000 
of the first were distributed, 15,000 of the 
second, and possibly 5,000 of the third— 
these chiefly in the doubtful areas. 

Our district was too wide for an extensive 
use of posters. A few graphic illustrations 
of the library’s share in the taxpayer’s dollar, 
some charts of reading interests and rapid 
growth in the Fraser Valley, and the usual 
maps, pictorial and other announcements 
pretty well complete the list. Some local 
helpers contributed admirable work of the 
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more commonly accepted poster type, a few 
others of the A. L. A. county library sort 
were used, and a number of runners, wooden 
signs, cards, and so on helped at exhibits. 

Movie advertising proved useful in some 
places, and in the Fraser Valley the chair- 
man of the library commission made a film 
of the functioning of the van which has 
created a good deal of interest. You may 
have a chance to see this. It was never 
finished, as a matter of fact, and was not 
used in the field as much as we had hoped, 
because so many of the little places in which 
we held meetings had no electric connec- 
tions for the projector. 

Our radio program also came to grief, 
through no fault of its own. It consisted 
of a series of broadcasts announced through 
flashes, and in one case these were to be 
given by prominent men of the district, each 
of whom took it upon himself to “put 
over” a certain phase of the work, using 
our material but giving his own emphasis. 
Unfortunately, a winter storm put the 
broadcasting station out of commission, and 
incidentally plunged the Okanagan Valley 
into darkness for a week or more, after the 
first of the series, and nothing further was 
done except to make a few announcements. 

But, with all due respect to these aids, 
the heaviest response came from the contacts 
with people and books, other devices serving 
chiefly to create the atmosphere in which 
these might function with the least waste. 
From the book point of view, we bought a 
collection of about two thousand volumes or 
less to be used for short term demonstra- 
tions of one kind or other. Probably the 
most successful of these were several highly 
popular Hobby Shows and one Better 
Health exhibit in which related books in 
every department illustrated the range of 
material available under a union scheme. 
Exhibits at five local fairs attracted con- 
siderable attention, and five or six “Model 
Library” or rather “Sample Library” dis- 
plays, lasting from one to three weeks each 
in the larger centers, drew crowds of visi- 
tors. Several reading clubs, university ex- 
tension groups, and so on took advantage 
of our offer of “free samples,” and toward 
the voting date a number of business firms 
arranged effective window displays of books 
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and posters. Mimeographed lists of the two 
thousand sample books were distributed, and 
made a wide appeal among the real readers, 
and within strict limitations, and still on the 
“sample” basis loan systems and special re- 
quests operated for a few months, about 
six thousand volumes changing hands in this 
way. 

In addition to these relatively static uses, 
from one to three hundred volumes, varied 
to suit varying interests, formed the back- 
ground of every meeting, especially in the 
small districts. They traveled about in 
apple boxes in the back of the car, and be- 
fore and after the business of the evening, 
people clustered around them like bees 
around a honey pot. We carried very little 
fiction in this way, the idea being to show the 
less obvious uses of the library. An even 
wider use was made of the demonstration 
trailer, which, hitched to the back of the 
Plymouth, made the rounds of the three dis- 
tricts at least once. It was designed as a 
miniature bookmobile whose sides opened for 
the display of the books, and it formed the 
rallying point for many a roadside gathering 
where Unions could be discussed. Our 
schedule usually called for about eight stops 
in the day, with demonstration and talk at 
each, and a larger meeting at night—a stren- 
uous enough program, considering the roads, 
but I am convinced that more people voted 
for the Union because of this visual demon- 
stration than because of any other urge ex- 
cept a native one. 

And both with and without the accom- 
paniment of books, there were meetings and 
interviews at all times and seasons. Boards 
of trade, councils, and such like hard-headed 
folk came first, followed as a rule by the 
general public, who, for the most part, ap- 
pointed a committee to act for them. These 
committees were our painless permeaters par 
excellence, and much of the success of the 
venture can be attributed to them. These 
and other more or less representative or key- 
pin people made a mailing list of from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred, for per- 
sonal correspondence, of which there seemed 
to be an enormous quantity. A larger mail- 
ing list of some thousands formed the best 
medium for circular letters sent out at each 
stage of the campaign. Other contacts were 
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made through addresses at service clubs, 
teachers’ federations, and the like, and jg 
pre-election speeches, often from _ political 
platforms. 

I daresay there were other methods, too, 
but these will illustrate my point: that small 
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and large districts have similar problems, | 


and that in a campaign such as ours, no 
single agency is of much value unless sup. 


~ 


ported by a battery of others. In any event, | 
whether the generalization is permissible or | 


not, the scheme worked. Bombarded from 


all sides, the people of three districts voted | 
for Unions in self defence, and in two of | 


them, in addition to the Fraser Valley, we 


have now, active, functioning library regions, | 


supported entirely by local funds. 
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“Posters That Dramatize the D.C.” were 
shown on slides and explained by Elizabeth 
Cameron Whiteman, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. These 
posters were used by English teachers in 
class instruction. Miss Whiteman used the 
idea of the youth of Melvil Dewey at the 
time he was compiling the classification as 
a means of interesting students in the pro- 
ject. 

In introducing Jessie Gay Van Cleve, 
American Library Association, Chicago, Mr. 
Munn spoke of the value of work with 
children as publicity in itself, a value which 
is generally underestimated. In her talk, 
“A Lively Approach toward Getting Sup- 
port,” Miss Van Cleve pointed out that the 
appeal of children to adults is manifold; the 
obvious interest of parents, for example, be- 
ing multiplied in grandparents. Teachers, 
who form a large group of taxpayers, are 
naturally interested, while many other 
groups and individuals are attracted to chil- 
dren or childhood as a study. Means of 
arousing this interest were outlined by Miss 
Van Cleve, as: pictures of children; the 
locating of the children’s room where it caf 
easily be seen; special exhibits and collec- 
tions to which adults are invited, with head- 
ings such as, “Books Father Liked;” timely 
newspaper stories; and the use of the chil 
dren’s staff in aiding parents with children’s 
reading. 


Halsey W. Wilson, publisher, H. W. Wil 
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son Company, New York City, led the dis- 
cussion of the proposed codperative publicity 
service. A sample issue of Publicity Tips 
Monthly had been distributed before the 
meeting, to give those attending some idea 
of the monthly bulletin to be sent subscribers 
if the service could be started. Mr. Wilson 
explained his idea of having the A. L. A. 
start a clearing house for the exchange of 
advertising methods and ideas which have 
proved their value. He pointed out that 
much library publicity serves only one com- 
munity, yet each list, each poster, costs the 
same in the first place. Do librarians figure 
cost accounting of each poster? And is 
their time of no value? Why not distribute 
the effort and divide the cost? 

In reply to Mr. Wilson’s request for 
volunteer reports on experiments in codp- 
erative publicity, the following made im- 
promptu talks: Louise Prouty, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, described a centralized 
poster collection which serves the entire 
Cleveland Public Library system; Thurston 
Taylor, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, told of display case material used in 
the Baltimore system; Will H. Collins, Pub- 
lic Library, Akron, Ohio, described a codp- 
erative experiment, utilizing the ideas and 
talent of school students with supplies fur- 
nished by the library, to make excellent Book 
Week poster scenes which were then dis- 
played with books in store windows. Mar- 
gery C. Quigley, Public Library, Montclair, 
New Jersey, told of her unsuccessful at- 
tempts to buy, borrow, or beg effective 
publicity ideas from the Newark Public Li- 
brary, thinking to have “codperative publicity 
on a neighborhood scale,” and added that she 


would welcome the publicity service at al- 
most any cost. 

Mr. Wilson asked for a show of hands 
first for the service at a cost of $12 per 
year, then at a cost of $6 per year, and 
finally for the idea of the service itself. The 
idea appealed to the majority of the group, 
with the lower price favored. 

Following the discussion, the film, Found 
in a book; the movie turns librarian, was 
shown and explained by Guy R. Lyle and 
Ralph Esterquest, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. Its intentions are to 
give the average high school graduate a pic- 
ture of the library and of library tools, to 
introduce the student to certain of the pri- 
mary reference tools, and to furnish some 
idea of how to use them. The film is avail- 
able on a rental basis from the Publicity 
Division, A. L. A. Headquarters. The rental 
fee is $4. 

An operetta concluded the program, Li- 
brary in Utopia, by Dorothy Sinclair with 
music from Gilbert and Sullivan, sung by 
members of Enoch Pratt Alumni. 

Other activities of the Publicity Commit- 
tee during the week in Richmond included 
daily radio talks in charge of Mrs. Hyers, 
the maintenance of a booth with publicity 
displays changed daily, in charge of Mr. 
Collins, and the distribution of a flyer de- 
scribing the proposed monthly publicity serv- 
ice. At a Publicity Committee breakfast, a 
recommendation was drawn up to be pre- 
sented to the Executive Board describing the 
self-supporting publicity service plan men- 
tioned above, and requesting funds to cir- 
cularize all libraries for subscriptions. 

CHARLOTTE D. Conover, Secretary 


Religious Books Section 


first meeting at the Jefferson Hotel 
Monday afternoon, May 11, the chair- 
man, O. Gerald Lawson, Drew University 
Library, Madison, New Jersey, presiding. 
Edward Mack, professor of Hebrew, 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, the 
first speaker, had as his subject, “Religious 
Books That Endure.” 


i Religious Books Section held its 


ProFessor MAck’s PAPER* 


This theme, covering so wide a range and 
involving so much of personal appreciation 
and obligation, can only be considered by 
way of suggestion. An adequate discussion 
is beyond the reach of days, not to say the 
part of an hour. 


* Abridged. 
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First of all, the Christian student and 
teacher has a distinctive and nigh boundless 
literature all his own. But he must also be 
informed about the famous books and songs 
and proverbs, upon which ancient pagan 
religions were founded, or which were the 
necessary expressions of such faiths. This 
is particularly applicable to such of these 
faiths as persist to this day. The Christian 
faith has nothing to lose by comparison with 
other age-old religions. The study of 
comparative religions is an aid to higher 
appreciation and clearer understanding of 
the world religion, which was founded on 
the two Testaments—probably I had said, 
with more truth, which produced the two 
Testaments. 

Although Confucianism is not a religion, 
but rather rules and incentives to a polite 
and balanced life, the sayings of Confucius 
will have their value to the end of time. 

The Vedas of Hinduism, the Avesta of the 
Persian Parsiism, the Koran of the Muslim, 
Plato’s Phaedo, and Aristotle’s First 
philosophy and Ethics will always be sought 
by students of soul yearning and aspiration, 
as expressions in part of man’s long and 
hungry search for God. We shall wish to 
have at hand the volumes of Plato which 
reach out toward immortality with the arm 
of reason, and those of the Egyptian who 
stretched out the other arm of mysticism to 
grasp life after death. For the ancient Egyp- 
tian side of this soul question we shall always 
be grateful to the late Professor J. H. 
Breasted for his volumes of Ancient records 
of Egypt and his standard History of Egypt. 
The speaker would give his personal expres- 
sion of gratitude to Maspero for his pioneer 
and colossal volumes, particularly the first, 
The dawn of civilization, These volumes 
are mentioned only as suggestions of the 
many books of pagan origin, through which 
we apply, as it were, our stethoscope to the 
throbbing heart of man before its yearning 
found answer in a spoken and written 
Revelation. 

There are many books on the border line 
of the religious, rated among the classics, 
which deserve to be placed on the shelf, and 
to be written on the heart, of every devout 
reader. Some of these are Milton’s Para- 
dise lost, to give us our best view of Puritan 
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theology ; essays of Ruskin and Carlyle, why 
were always patrolling the frontiers 9 





eternity; Goethe’s Faust, which makes y | 
feel our handicaps in the “wrestle with | 


spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

The way men think has more to do with 
their making than what they do or have, }j 
nationalities have been built upon faith, 
civilizations have been resultants of this or 
that philosophy. Give me the philosophy of 


a nation, and you may have its mines and | 


its banking houses. 
Bacon in philosophy nerved the British sailor 
for adventures on eastern and western seas, 
Koheleth and Job and Plato and Seneca and 
Anselm and Kant will never die. I mus 
have on my shelf an_ introduction to 
philosophy, a volume from each school, 
Personally I prefer the realism of the old 
Scotch school. But Berkeley and Descartes 
must be there too, the Principles of human 
knowledge of the one, and the Principia 
philosophiae of the other. 

I cannot forget the thrill which came in 
early boyhood with the first reading of John 
Locke’s great Essay concerning human 
understanding. No Thaddeus of Warsaw 
nor story of Napoleon so deeply stirred my 
soul with the sense of truth’s romance. The 
facts, the premises, the deductions may all 
have been invalidated by the passing years, 
but romance which pervaded philosophy will 
remain. 

The great men of the past have survived 
in record and recollection because of what 
they thought and wrote, or because of battle- 
fields and blood, by the sweep of the pen, or 
by the stroke of the sword. But in the end 
the pen has proved mightier than the sword. 
Plato and Aristotle served two succeeding 
millenniums more richly than Alexander and 
Cyrus. 

There has been a rich and valuable contri- 
bution to the interpretative and cyclopedic 
knowledge of religion, which has left useful 
deposits for every age, even for our book 
saddled and ridden age. The concordance of 
Scripture is a gradual and ever improving 
growth of four hundred years. The work of 
Cruden will always be used, because it 
contains the consecrated lifetime of its 
author and is the foundation of all subse- 
quent concordances. 


Adventures of Francs | 
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The early Christian centuries produced a 
literature which has been thesaurus, inter- 
preter, and guide to every age, in which 
Christian faith has had a renascence. The 
translations into English of this extensive 
library of the early church have been accur- 
ately done, often in the best of style. So 
many of these translations are the work 
sources of our modern thinking, and our best 
encyclopedias of early Christian faith and 
practice. Eusebius’ Church history, so well 
translated by A. C. McGiffert; Origen’s 
textual work in the Hexapla, and his apolo- 
getic Against Celsus ; Chrysostom’s Homilies ; 
Jerome’s Vulgate; the Confessions and The 
city of God of Augustine live on, more 
cherished than in their time of production. 
The work of Athanasius on The incarnation 
and the scant works of Arius remain as the 
exponents of the two ever conflicting 
theological points of view, so-called conserv- 
ative and liberal. If all my life I had not 
lived in close touch with technical libraries, 
these early Christian writings would fill 
space on my shelves. The masterpieces 
among them are having renewed reading 
today. Their books live, because those old 
warriors of the faith put their lives into 
what they wrote. We can almost hear them 
saying, “We believe, therefore we write.” 

The medieval period has left to us a much 
smaller volume of literature than the classic 
and the early Christian centuries. I do not 
turn aside to consider the scientific works 
and the interpretative philosophies of the 
Moorish authors, nor the various discussions 
of the Talmudists. These were not, as a 
tule, originative, but disputatious and 
traditional. 

But the morning of the great Renascence 
had a lovely dawn. The new day began with 
heralds who ran before the sunrise. Some 
of these anticipations of a new day were: 
the mystical writings of the two Bernards, 
whose hymns are sung in our churches today; 
The divine comedy of Dante; Chaucer's 
Canterbury tales; Wyclif’s Bible; and the 
redemptive theology of Anselm. Dante 
strove for a better world by holding up the 
corrupt leaders of the old order to criticism 
and ridicule; Wyclif sought reformation in 
the awakening of the souls of the masses. 
We hold to their books, because they were 
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heralds of this day of ours, and both battled 
for our spiritual liberties. Bernard of 
Clairvaux lives in literature, not for his 
intellectual greatness, but for his deep piety. 
Monk, mystic, crusader, he was yet a man 
of action, humane, practical, beloved. 
Wherever he came, disputes ceased, and 
peace also came. We keep his hymns and 
his letters, because of the great spirit which 
is in them. 

He will be a wise man indeed who can 
gather out of the theological and devotional 
driftwood of the Reformation the books 
which should ever remain. The institutes of 
Calvin will not pass away. Luther's 
commentaries, his Table talk, his songs, his 
Liberty of a Christian man, will not be 
forgotten, nor Hooker’s Ecclesiastical polity. 
Erasmus’ great gift to Biblical text accuracy 
in his Textus receptus was the boon of the 
New Testament translators. Tyndale’s 
New Testament, based upon Erasmus’ 
critical text, remains an English classic. 

The service of Francis Bacon in the fields 
of both philosophy and popular literature, 
and of William Shakespeare in drama and 
poetry ushered in a new era in English 
thought and expression. The religious 
classics of that age, which will be the 
cherished treasures of many ages, are many. 
This quick-step review can pause for the 
mention of three: Fox’ Book of martyrs; 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s progress; and _ the 
so-called Authorized Version of the Scrip- 
tures of 1611. In this latter the remolding 
and beautifying of the English language 
effected by Shakespeare and Bacon were 
crystallized for polite and attractive and 
expressive speech during two and a half 
succeeding centuries. 

There remain for consideration the 
Victorian and the very modern periods; the 
former distinguished by its devotional and 
critical productions, its historical and 
theological volumes, its scientific and its 
speculative works; the latter by the flood 
of books of every type, which has almost 
congested the mentality of our day. Time 
does not permit a discussion of these; their 
assorting and sifting is rather the librarian’s 
task. Koheleth must have had prophetic 
sensing of our times, when he wrote: “Of 
making of many books there is no end;” 
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and “in much wisdom there is much grief.” 
We are not now in a position to judge the 
permanency or the transitoriness of much 
of our modern religious and scientific output. 

An evil which has harassed one teacher 
through a third of a century of seminary 
service is the inclination of the young mind 
to accept the theses and outlook of the last 
book to be read. This light-minded tendency 
has necessitated the return of such students 
for graduate courses of study, in order to 
steady and clarify their shifting minds. If 
we might say that principles are hitching 
posts, an evil of our day is that too many 
readers carry their hitching posts along with 
them. There are continually new and better 
phases and presentations of truth, but the 
elemental and fundamental things are as old 
as Sinai’s hills. My apple tree makes new 
and wider leaf-arrangements each year, and 
clusters its blossoms in varied, and possibly 
better, order. But there would be no foliage 
and no blossoms and no fruit without a deep 
root and an abiding trunk. “Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good,” applies 
to books as well as to apostolic morals. 
Time has proved the old books which 
remain. A few decades will prune the 
luxuriant growth of today, which has leapt 
from the trellises and is climbing over all 
the walls. 

What are the enduring values in books? 
One value is their assurance of eternal 
truths and the tenacity with which they hold 
to them. There is truth; there is divine 
reality. Great books are, in the terms of 
the electricians, not the creators, but the 
conductors of these elemental realities. 

Another value in books, which gives them 
life, is that the soul and the mind of the 
author have been wrought into his book. 
Hamilton Mabie was wont to say that a 
great book, a book to be great, must always 
contain the life story of its author. Because 
it holds within itself a life, it lives. 

The Hebrew lawgiver was looking ahead 
into the changing and testing centuries 
through which his people, Israel, must pass. 
He therefore bade them teach generation by 
generation the unchanging eternities ; to bind 
them for signs, and to fix them fast on doors 
and gates of outgoing and incoming, lest they 
forget. It is the high duty of teacher and 
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librarian to keep eternal realities before the 
minds of those who pass along the perilous 
paths of books. 


Miss Furnas’ PAPER 


Marcia Furnas, Public Library, Indian. 
apolis, Indiana, who followed Professor 
Mack with a paper on “The Public Library 
and the Religious Groups of the Com. 
munity,” treated the subject in a very 
practical way with concrete examples drawn 
from her experience in the Indianapolis 
Public Library, where there is no special 
religious department or staff. She empha- 
sized the cordial relationship with the 
Church Federation initiated by the librarian 
when the library moved into its new build- 
ing. 

The executive secretary of the Church 
Federation was invited to a conference at 
the library and_ several representative 
ministers were asked to make monthly 
recommendations of new religious books for 
purchase. Later the library prepared an 
attractive list to be distributed through the 
Church Federation. This list was made up 
of live, human books including biography, 
philosophy, poetry, and fiction as well as 
religion. Once a year a new list is prepared, 
usually during Lent or for Religious Book 
Week. 

A special display of books for Lenten read- 
ing is arranged each year during the Lenten 
season. Attention was called to the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library’s two attractive lists of 
Lenten reading, one for the use of 
Protestants, the other for Catholic 
readers, 

One unusual opportunity came with a 
request from an advertising man for a list 
of books to be used by his Bible class of 
eight hundred young business men. This 
list served as an excellent introduction to 
the library for many of the men who had not 
been aware of its resources. 

With the codperation of the library, the 
Y. M. C. A. recently arranged a series of 
book evenings under the leadership of 4 
young business man recommended by the li- 
brary’s adult education assistant, who had 
helped him with suggestions for interesting 
his employees in reading. 


The Y. W. C. A, also makes frequent use 
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of the library’s service for book talks, special 
lists, and subject references. 

Asuccessful Bible exhibit was arranged on 
the occasion of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the first printing of the Bible in 
English. The display was limited to Bibles 
printed before 1800 and the owners were 
asked to be personally responsible for bring- 
ing in and reclaiming their Bibles, which 
should be plainly labeled with the owner’s 
name and address. The exhibit was given 
library and Church Federation publicity and 
mentioned in a mass meeting addressed by 
Dr. Goodspeed. A bibliography on the 
history of translations of the Bible accom- 
panied the exhibit. 

Some weeks later the library prepared a 
list on “Civic Heroes” for the Church Feder- 
ation to be used in its program celebrating 
the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington. 
The book lists, widely distributed through 
branch libraries and schools, emphasized the 
civic contributions of explorers, scientists, 
inventors, statesmen, philanthropists, and 
humanitarians. 

Missionary societies are served by includ- 
ing in the library collection representative 
books chosen from the yearly reading lists 
prepared by their education departments. 

The library has a collection of 27,000 
pieces of choral music contributed, in part, 
by church choirs. Smaller churches depend 
largely on the library for their music, 
especially at Christmas and Easter time. 

The Children’s Department has Bibles, 
Bible stories, and carefully selected collec- 
tions of prayers for children, to meet a fairly 
constant call from ministers and parents. 
Story sermons and worship programs, 
missionary talks, and sermons are provided 
and constantly used. 

The library works in close codperation 
with boy scout leaders. The librarian is 
chairman of the Boy Scout Reading 
Committee and careful attention is given to 
the selection of books suitable for scouts. A 
librarian in each community branch is desig- 
nated as “Scout Reading Counselor” to 
advise scouts in all matters pertaining to 
teading and to conduct examinations for 
merit badges. The library also distributes 
the “Boy Scout Reading List” and dupli- 
cates these titles as far as possible. 
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Speaking of personal service in the library, 
Miss Furnas emphasized the fact that in 
contacts with religious groups, understand- 
ing and a degree of sympathy for all religions 
is imperative and that tolerance is not 
enough. She said those branches had 
reported most contacts with religious groups 
whose librarians have an intelligent interest 
in religious thought and movements. 


* * * 


In presenting the “Forty Important 
Religious Books of the Year” Miss Hollis 
W. Hering, Missionary Research Library, 
New York City, made the following intro- 
ductory remarks, explaining principles and 
limitations underlying the selection. 


Miss Herinc’s REMARKS 


“Religion,” says a well known writer, “is 
not in a robust state of health in modern 
civilization.” ‘We seem to be slipping back- 
wards in the long march of progress. We 
are in danger of losing part of the precious 
heritage for which our ancestors fought and 
gave their lives. Human liberty, democracy, 
parliamentary government, freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, tolerance, 
faith—these in important parts of the world 
have ceased to exist,” elaborates Assistant 
Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre. The 
New York Times of April 30 adds its bit 
of gloom in blazing headlines: “Protestant 
Faith ‘Going Downhill. Expert Tells 
Statisticians Only 25 Per Cent of Members 
Attend Churches.” All nations are voting 
huge appropriations for arms in the open 
conviction that war is a mere matter of 
months, perhaps days, and any protest to this 
from the Christian church has been so feeble 
that many if not the majority of people do 
not even know it has been made. 

On the other hand, the 1935 Christmas 
holidays saw over two thousand five hundred 
college students of the United States and 
Canada gathered at Indianapolis to study the 
answer of Christianity to world problems of 
today. Active preparations are now going 
forward for no less than five international 
Christian conferences to be heid in the next 
two years: the World’s Sunday-School 
Association meeting, to be held at Oslo, 
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1936; the World’s Conference of the 
Y. M.C. A., in India, 1937; also in 1937 the 
meeting of the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work, having for general 
theme, “Church, Community, and State;” 
and the meeting of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order; while in 1938 is to come 
the enlarged meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, to be held somewhere in 
Asia. Moreover, in all ranks, as never 
before, continues Sayre: “What men and 
women are yearning and groping for today 
are spiritual values, such as inner happiness 
unconquerable by outward circumstances, 
joy in daily work . . . some objective of 
existence which colors all life with beauty.” 

In the face of a paradoxical situation thus 
shadowed forth, what is the contribution 
rightly demanded of the American Library 
Association through its Religious Books 
Section? What kind of guidance may 
appropriately be expected in a list of forty 
books chosen from the numerous and varied 
publications in this field? Asking itself these 
questions, the Committee on _ Selection 
endeavored to analyze, on the one hand, its 
responsibilities to its mandate from the 
section and, on the other, its opportunities 
as presented in the output of the religious 
press. 

As concerns the mandate, it must first of 
all be noted that the committee was 
instructed to choose “forty important” 
religious books, and emphatically disavows 
any idea that these may be termed “the forty 
best books.” In the second place, lacking 
instructions to the contrary, and in view of 
the general constituency served by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, primary considera- 
tion as heretofore has been given to the 
needs of the public rather than to those of 
the theological or special library. Since the 
personnel of the committee contained three 
seminary librarians and only two in public 
libraries (the chairman, being a “special,” 
ranking probably as a nondescript!) with 
one “public” serving a Pacific coast and the 
other a midwest clientele, these needs were 
further studied by informal conferences with 
staff members of a large branch of an 
Atlantic coast public library, and of a 
progressive suburban eastern _ library. 

Convinced also that, as far as possible, 
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varying theological beliefs should be repre. 
sented, and in view of a well grounded 
criticism by the Catholic Library Association, 
the committee requested one associate to pay 
special attention to Roman Catholic liter. 
ature. This action raises a question which 
needs clarification by the section. 
seminary librarian expresses it: “I am sup 
my list could be rightly criticized by a Jew 
or a Catholic;” 
for consideration of this problem to guid 
any future work of selection. Furthermore, 
the committee understands its instructions to 
call for a balanced list. 

As regards the choice of recommendations, 
the high quality and large output of the 
religious press has made restricting the final 
decision to forty unusually difficult. Yet, in 
these days of limited budgets, a longer list 
might easily defeat its own purpose. One 
hundred and fifty-nine titles were turned in 
to the chairman for consideration. Aftera 
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preliminary weeding out of books questioned | 


because of publication date, or which might 
class elsewhere (that is, fiction, books for 
children, biographies, etc.), a consolidated 
list was circulated among the committee 
members, and from this second vote the final 
list was compiled. Of the forty titles 
selected, thirty-five each have received four 
or more votes, while the remaining five are 
included on the urgent recommendation of 
the member in whose particular field of 
expert interest the subject matter lies. For 
every one of the forty, a careful, printed, and 
signed review has been read by the chairman. 

Selection inevitably involves compromise, 
and, in this case, an elimination of certain 
titles which may be successfully challenged. 
The following five books in particular de- 
serve honorable mention: 





Luccock, H. E. Christian faith and eco | 


nomic change. 


N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1936. 


$2. 

Lyman, M. E. The Christian epic 
N.Y., Scribner, 1936. $2.50. 

Mathews, Shailer. Creative Christianity. 


The Cole lectures for 1934. Nashville 
Cokesbury Press, 1935. $1.50. 
Merezhkovskii, D. S. Jesus manifest 
N.Y., Scribner, 1936. $2.75. 
Zwemer, S. M. The origin of religion 


Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1936. $2. 
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With the exception of Merezhkovskii, they 
might deservedly be added to the final group, 
or be substituted for titles already there. 
The book by Merezhkovskii has been 
so ardently praised and so_ scornfully 
condemned by front rank critics that we 
feel it should weather the test of time before 
winning a place on the shelves of a general 
library. For the rest, the Committee on 
Selection presents the following list of books 
which were published between June 1, 1935, 
and May 1, 1936: 


Forty IMporRTANT RELIGIOUS Books 


Attwater, Donald. Catholic eastern 
churches. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1935. $3. (V.) 


Gives a brief history of the adherents of 
each rite, describing in some detail their 
liturgy and customs; contains also a good 
statistical summary, a bibliography, a glos- 
sary, and many fine illustrations. 

Aubrey, E. E. Present theological 
tendencies. N.Y., Harper, 1936. $2. (I.) 

A concise interpretation of current trends 
in their relation to modern culture. 

Barry, F.R. The relevance of the church. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1936. $2.50. (I.) 

Points out that a churchless Christianity 
is not only a contradiction in terms, but a 
powerless thing in face of present-day trends 
toward non-theistic humanism and a soul- 
less, mechanized society. 

Berdyaev, Nicholas. Freedom and the 
spirit. N.Y., Scribner, 1935. $3.75. (II.) 

The problems of human freedom and 
creativity in their relation to God, showing 
the limiting effects of Communism upon the 
human soul. 

Bower, W. C., ed. The church at work 
inthe modern world. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. $2. (III.) 

Eight collaborators contribute a clear, 
concise, and acute symposium on the prac- 
tical operations of Protestant churches in 
America, from the historical and sociolog- 
ical points of view. 

Bowie, W. R. The renewing gospel. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1935. $2. (III.) 

An artistic appreciation of opportunities, 
motives, requirements of effective preaching 
in this chaotic age. 

Braden, C. S., ed. Varieties of American 
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religion. 
$2. (V.) 

A cross-section of present-day conceptions 
of the goal of religion, by leading exponents 
of seventeen types of religious thought; 
carefully and intelligently edited. 

Brockman, F. §. I discover the Orient. 
N.Y., Harper, 1935. $2. (IV.) 

A close-up of a continually deepening and 
increasingly sensitive interpretation of 
different cultures to each other in the course 
of a singularly rich life as a Y. M. C. A. 
worker in China. 

Buckham, J. W. Christianity and person- 
ality. N.Y., Round Table Press, 1936. $2. 
(III.) 

Written from the psychological point of 
view, deals with the relation of personality 
to the ethical, philosophical, and theological 
problems of Christianity. 

Burkhart, R. A. Guiding 
growth. N.Y., Abingdon 
$1.25. (III.) 

A practical presentation of the problems 
and principles of personal counseling in 
religious education. 

Cabot, R. C. and Dicks, R. L. The art 
of ministering to the sick. N.Y., Macmillan, 
1936. $3. (V.) 

A fine collaboration between minister and 
doctor, especially valuable to ministers visit- 
ing in hospitals. 

Caiger, S. L. Bible and spade; an intro- 
duction to Biblical archeology. N.Y., 
Oxford University Press, 1936. $2. (V.) 

A compendium of the work done in 
Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia in the last 
half-century, gathering together conveniently 
materials heretofore scattered in large 
reference works. 

Calhoun, R. L. God and the common 
life. N.Y., Scribner, 1935. $2.50. (I.) 

A survey of the universe from the vantage 
point of modern science in which the reader 
is brought step by step through the evidence 
of emergent evolution and analogy to the 
probability of belief that there is a God who 
is a cosmic mind. A Religious Book Club 
selection. 


Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1936. 


individual 
Press, 1935. 


D’Arcy, M. C., S.J. Pain and the 
providence of God. Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1935. $1.50. (IV.) 


A keen, forceful, penetrating discussion of 
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the problem of evil and pain, set within the 
firm framework of Catholic belief and 
dogma. 

Dawson, C. H. Religion and the modern 
N.Y., Sheed and Ward, 1935. $2. 


A stimulating challenge to the initiative of 
the ordinary man in the face of a statecraft 
which is steadily annexing all the territory 
that was formerly the domain of individual 
freedom. 

Dodd, C. H. The parables of the king- 
dom. N.Y., Scribner, 1936. $2.50. (V.) 

A distinctly critical study, written in the 
conviction that the parables which Jesus 
spoke suffered changes during the years 
preceding the writing of the gospels, that the 
gospel writers themselves introduced other 
changes, and that in some cases interpreta- 
tions are inserted which are quite different 
from what Jesus meant to teach. 

Fosdick, H. E. The power to see it 
through. N.Y., Harper, 1935. $1.50. 
(IV.) 

Twenty-five sermons, on the same high 
level of fresh ideas and stirring inspiration 
as in the previous volumes of Dr. Fosdick’s 
sermons. Dr. Fosdick at his best. 

Garvie, A. E. The fatherly rule of God; 
a study of society, state, and church. N.Y., 
Abingdon Press, 1935. $1.25. (II.) 

Deals with the social mission of the church 
in its widest aspects, with its religious moti- 
vation rooted in uncompromising faith in 
God’s sovereignty and fatherhood. 

Grant, F. C. Frontiers of Christian 
thinking. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1935. 
$2. (I.) 

Advocates a frank acceptance of the find- 
ings of science and higher criticism as an aid 
in meeting practical, present-day religious 
problems. 

Harkness, Georgie E. The resources of 
religion. N.Y., Holt, 1936. $2. (I.) 

A penetrating insight into the nature of 
religion, a straightforward analysis of 
present-day religious thought, and a warm 
personal experience of the power of religion. 

Hough, L. H. The great evangel. Nash- 
ville, Cokesbury Press, 1936. $1.50. (I.) 

In revolt against facile modern Messiahs, 
the author forthrightly presents the message, 
the stalwart reasonableness, and the high 
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function of the Christian religion, with js 





pivotal emphasis on the individual in human | 


society. 

Jones, R. M. The testimony of the soul, 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1936. $2. (I.) 

A search for the origin and nature of 


religion in the depth-life of the human soy, | 


Ayer lectures for 1936. 


Kagawa, Toyohiko. Meditations on the 


cross. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1935. $1.50, | 


(IV.) 

So far, the fullest presentation of this 
social worker’s essentially religious message, 
written for his own countrymen but beauti- 
fully translated so as to lose none of its 
moving inspirational value. 

Kern, P. B. The basic beliefs of Jesus. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1935. $2. (I) 

A significant analysis of the tremendous 
implications of Jesus’ philosophy of life, 
ranking him as a “young intellectual radical” 
whom the church of his day disowned and 
crucified through lack of courage to face his 
thought. 

Lewis, John, ed. Christianity and the 
social revolution. N.Y., Scribner, 1936. 
$3. (II.) 

Important essays chiefly by English leaders 
written definitely to challenge (1) the tradi- 
tional attitude of Christianity toward the 
question of radical social change; and (2) 
the orthodox attitude of Communism to 
religion. 

Lightfoot, R. H. History and interpreta- 
tion in the Gospels. N.Y., Harper, 1935. 
$3. (V.) 

The principal thesis is that the Gospels 
did not arise primarily to satisfy intellectual 
curiosity about the historical Jesus, but to 
meet certain religious needs of early Chris 





tian communities, and are more concerned | 


with interpretation than with history. 
Ligon, E. M. The psychology of Chris- 
tian personality. N.Y., Macmillan, 1935. 
$3. (III.) 
A thoroughgoing study of the Sermon on 
the Mount, with particular interest in the 
development and correction of personality, by 


a teacher of psychology. Especially valuable | 


in suggesting definite techniques for apply- 
ing the principles of Jesus in character edt- 
cation. 


McNeill, J. T. 


Makers of Christianity: 
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from Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher. 
N.Y., Holt, 1935. $2. (V.) 

The careers of thirty-one figures, all of 
whom have made notable contributions to the 
application of Christianity. 

Means, P. B. Things that are Caesar’s. 
N.Y., Round Table Press, 1935. $2.50. 

IL. 
vs excellent background study of the 
present church-state conflict in Germany. 

Milner, J. S. The sky is red. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs Merrill, 1935. $2.50. (I.) 

Clearly and simply indicates to the layman 
the attested results of modern scholarship 
bearing upon the Bible and Christian faith; 
then goes much further in a forthright open- 
ing up of the basic issues of civilization with 
which Christianity must come to grips if it 
is not to be repudiated. From the point of 
view of a liberal evangelical. 

Niebuhr, H. R., Pauck, W., and Miller 
F. P. The church against the world. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1935. $2. (III.) 

A drastic critique of the course of the 
church’s development for the past few 
centuries, of its present ineffectual condition, 
of its principal types of thought and action; a 
reformulation of the relation of the church 
to the- world and all its civilizations and 
cultures. 

Niebuhr, Hulda. Ventures in dramatics. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1935. $1.75. (III.) 

Plays and dramatic programs presented by 
ten to fifteen year old pupils, with discussion 
from the point of view of their value in the 
religious education program of the church 
school, . 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. An interpretation of 
Christian ethics. N.Y., Harper, 1935. $2. 
(I.) 
“Niebuhr brought up to date;” presents 
the “law of love” and “prophetic religion” 
as the basic Christian ethic. 

Richards, L. P. Realistic pacifism. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1935. $2. (II.) 

Uncompromising presentation of the futil- 
ity of war and the latent power of the 
church, showing that the Christian objection 
to war is against its method and spirit, 
though not necessarily its purpose. 

Speer, R. E. Christian realities. 
Revell, 1935. $2.50. (IV.) 

Thoughtful addresses, informal in presen- 
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tation, setting forth certain aspects of 
Christian faith and experience calling to a 
deeper life and to more faithful service. 

Talbot, F. X. Saint among savages 
(Isaac Jogues). N.Y., Harper, 1935. 
$3.50. (IV.) 

A definitive biography of one of the great- 
est and most famous of the Jesuit martyrs in 
America. 

Tittle, E. F. A way to life. N.Y., Holt, 
1935. $1.75. (I.) 

Six lectures on problems which confront 
the individual in society; with a plea for a 
Christian Internationale which has been 
characterized as “contemporary thinking at 
its best.” 

Van Dusen, H. P. God in these times. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1935. $2. (I.) 

A strong presentation of what to the 
author constitutes the basic, dynamic 
philosophy of Christian living, including a 
notable criticism of Communism as to goal 
and method. 

Weatherhead, Leslie. Why do men 
suffer? N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1936. $1.25. 
(IV.) 

No final solution is here offered for the 
mystery of pain and suffering, but the author 
feels the vision of the book “is as much as 
I can see after twenty years’ thinking, pray- 
ing, studying.” 

Wieman, H. N., and Wieman, R. H. 
Normative psychology of religion, N.Y., 
Crowell, 1935. $3.50. (V.) 

Against a background of abstract philo- 
sophical presuppositions, discusses every 
conceivable type of practical religious prob- 
lem. A pioneering attempt to cover the 
whole field, but the underlying assumptions 
should be balanced against R. L. Calhoun’s 
God and the common life, N.Y., Scribner, 
1935, $2.50. 


Classification Key 


I. Interpretations of the nature of religion 
and the application of religion to social prob- 
lems 

II. Discussions of the relation of the 
church to political theories and situations 

III. Particular problems and functions of 
the church 

IV. Devotional and inspirational books 

V. Tools for study and reference 
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Committee on Selection: Marguerite Bar- 
rett, Denver Public Library; Louise E. 
Jones, Los Angeles Public Library; John F. 
Lyons, Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Library; Raymond P. Morris, Yale Divinity 
School; Theodore Louis Trost, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School Library; O. 
Gerald Lawson, Drew University Library, 
ex officio; and Hollis W. Hering, Mis- 
sionary Research Library, New York City, 
chairman. 
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Following a brief discussion of the papers, 
Julia Pettee, Union Theological Seminary 
Library, New York City, told of her work 





on the subcommittee for revision of the | 


catalog code as regards the forms of entry 
for church bodies. 

Mary E. Downey, Chautauqua School for 
Librarians, Chautauqua, New York, and 
Theodore A. Mueller, Library of Congress, 
were appointed to draft resolutions for the 
section. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Religious Books 
Section was held Tuesday morning, May 12, 
at the Richmond Hotel to discuss the subject, 
“An Index to Religious Periodicals.” Ruth 
Sieben-Morgen of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, as discussion leader, out- 
lined the present status of indexing of 
religious periodicals. Isabel L. Towner 
spoke of the problem of inclusion of material, 
as experienced in editing the Education 
Index. 

Halsey W. Wilson emphasized the 
fact that the first printing is the most expen- 
sive, duplication costing relatively much less. 
He said they sometimes sent questionnaires 
to libraries in a few states to get a basis 
for estimates needed before starting a new 
index. 

In the general discussion, the need for the 
inclusion of book reviews was repeatedly 


emphasized. There was considerable 
emphasis on the inclusion of foreign 
periodicals in English, German, French 


Dutch, and Italian. Among other types of 
magazines suggested for indexing were the 
bulletins of theological seminaries and repre- 
sentative denominational weeklies. Some 
concern was expressed about the difficulty of 
financing such an index and the question was 
raised as to the desirability of broadening 
the scope of existing indexes to include a 
greater number of important religious 
periodicals. 

Following the discussion it was decided 
that a committee should be appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject of a religious periodical 
index. 

The following report of the Resolutions 
Committee was accepted by the section: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, Next to fiction, more books are 
purchased on religion and allied subjects than 
any other; therefore be it 

Resolved, First, that the A. L. A 
Religious Books Section list be longer than 
forty books and starred to suit the needs of 
libraries of different size following the 
example of the A. L. A. Booklist. 

Second, that all points of view in selection 
of books presented be taken care of by rota- 
tion of members of the committee according 
to the general ruling of A. L. A. committees. 

Third, that the Religious Books Section 
act as a leaven to have the subject presented 
by papers and lists of books before state 
library associations and district library meet- 
ings or institutes throughout the country. 

Mary E. Downey 
THEODORE A. MUELLER 


* * * 


A letter of greeting from Frank Grant 
Lewis, until recently librarian of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, was received by Mr. 
Lawson and read to the section. It was 
voted that a letter of greeting be sent to Mr. 
Lewis expressing affection and appreciation 
for all that he had done for the section. The 
feeling was expressed that the starting of 
this section was really due to his efforts. 

It was also decided that a letter should be 
sent to Professor Mack expressing appre- 
ciation of his excellent paper on “Religious 
Books That Endure.” 


OFFICERS FOR 1936-37 


O. Gerald Lawson, elected for two 
years, continues as chairman during 1936-37: 
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Edna M. Hull, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, appointed to serve as secretary-treas- 
urer following Alice M. Waldron’s resig- 


Salaries, Employment, and 


plied to personnel and credit unions 

were the topics considered at the open 
meeting sponsored by the Committee on 
Salaries, Employment, and Schemes of Li- 
brary Service held on Tuesday, May 12, at 
Richmond. Eleanor Hitt, State Library, 
Sacramento, California, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Code of Standards for Li- 
brary Service and Practice, presided. 


Prieto re library standards ap- 


SEGREGATION OF WorK 
The first topic, ““To What Extent Is It 


Possible to Segregate Professional from 
Non-professional Work in a Public Li- 
brary,” was presented by Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Public Library, Detroit, Michigan, who said: 

“This question divides itself into three 
phases. The first is administrative policy. 
Here we find two basic principles: the funda- 
mental principle of library service that 
patrons shall be given intelligent advice and 
direction in their reading, versus the claims 
of certain interests that our primary policy 
be pointed solely toward the reduction of 
operating costs. 

“When these two are properly balanced 
we shall maintain professional staffs adequate 
to give competent directional service to all 
readers at all times. If the maintenance of 
a professional staff which is adequate to 
meet the reader demands of crowded periods 
results in a surplusage of professionally 
trained help during quiet hours, clerical work 
may be assigned to this surplus staff with- 
out qualms. This gives a fixed starting point 
for estimating the amount of professional 
staff needed. Beyond this point it is incum- 
bent on us to use the least expensive type of 
staff capable of carrying on the work. 

“No fixed proportions can prevail between 
number of professional and clerical workers. 
This will vary both according to the relative 


concentration of service demands and to the 
size of the library. 
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nation, was elected to serve in this office the 
ensuing year. 


Epona M. Hutt, Secretary 


Schemes of Library Service 


“The second phase of the question must be 
approached from the standpoint of job 
analysis. In any objective study of the rou- 
tine or semi-routine processes in libraries, 
nearly all of which may rightfully be as- 
signed to clerical workers, we quickly break 
with tradition. 

“There is a strong belief that at all public 
contact points we must staff with profession- 
ally trained help. Has this theory any sound 
basis in fact? Is there anything in the train- 
ing of a librarian which particularly prepares 
that person for the taking of registration 
data? If the view is taken that at this first 
contact point an explanation of the library’s 
service should be given, let me counter by 
asking why it is not more practical and desir- 
able to turn this initiatory work over to 
someone assigned to advisory work on the 
floor after the necessary record data have 
been obtained. 

“Some maintain that book selecting advice 
should be given at the charge desk, but I 
claim that it is not done, nor should it be. 
Is it sound psychologically to withhold our 
advisory service until the person has made 
his selection and is ready to leave the build- 
ing; assuming that any person located at 
such a desk can, after a few words, deter- 
mine whether the book selected is suitable? 

“All of this raises another pertinent point, 
namely: building layout and working ar- 
rangements. Because we are prone to think 
of the traditional horseshoe desk as the cen- 
ter for all activities, we are apt to lose sight 
of the fact that segregation of certain types 
of work is not only possible but desirable. 

“In summing up the various phases of li- 
brary work which should be allocated to non- 
professional staffs, we should analyze the 
essential abilities required for each type of 
work, distinguish between those which de- 
pend on native ability and those which require 
library training, then make our decision ac- 
cordingly. 
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“The third phase of the problem centers 
around staff. No professional staff member 
who has a proper interest in the library’s 
functioning will object to doing a limited 
amount of clerical work when it is necessary 
for completing a schedule of work hours. 
But the same person will grow restless under 
an overindulgence in such assignments. In 
contrast, the lethargic staff member, unless 
provided with stimulating work, will quickly 
stagnate and in effect develop into a non- 
professional worker despite her training. 

“In summary, I would say that segregating 
professional from non-professional work 
calls for a careful planning of the size of 
professional and non-professional staff re- 
quired, based on better standards of service, 
not curtailment of costs. The first essential 
is a professional staff adequate to give com- 
petent reading guidance at all hours. The 
second is the allocation to non-professional 
persons of those functions which they can 
carry efficiently, recognizing the degrees of 
efficiency and competence in our clerical 
workers. Finally, we should safeguard 
against the stultifying of professional com- 
petence by the over-use of professional staff 
on non-professional work.” 

Mrs. Mildred Van Deusen Mathews, 
New York Public Library, stated that the 
segregation of professional and non-profes- 
sional staff in the large public libraries had 
made possible better book service for the 
public. However, this resulted in greater 
cost of administration and required separate 
service ratings and examinations for each 
group. 

Adeline T. Davidson, Free Public Li- 
brary, East Orange, New Jersey, suggested 
the need for a study to determine which were 
professional and which non-professional du- 
ties. Miss Davidson pointed out that such 
a study might also bring to light work of a 
more professional character which could be 
given to professional workers during slack 
periods. She felt that the assignment of 
WPA workers to libraries had helped segre- 
gation as they had of necessity been used 
for non-professional work, thus relieving as- 
sistants oftentimes for professional duties. 

The situation in the library having one to 
ten assistants is the same as in the large 


library, Mrs. Anne J. Rymer, Public Li- 
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brary, Scarsdale, New York, explained, 
There should be a scheme of service for both 
professional and non-professional workers; 
however, the distinction between the two 
groups should not be drawn too sharply, 
The balance between the number of profes. 
sional and clerical staff must be determined 
only after appropriation, floor space, and de- 
tails of library work have been considered, 
Mrs. Rymer mentioned that even the very 
small library could by use of labor-saving 
devices (typewriters, adding machines, LC, 
cards, etc.), free professional workers of 
much clerical routine. 

Louise Prouty, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, said it was essential that the profes. 
sional staff know routine even though they 
did not do it. She felt one advantage in 
having the two groups separated was that 
different time schedules could be used, thus 
caring for peak loads more easily. 


FLEXIBILITY IN A CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE 


The second topic, “Is It Possible to Retain 
Flexibility in a Classified Service,” was intro- 
duced by Clara W. Herbert, Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, who said: 

“T have been able to find no real definition 
of a classified service, but its purpose is to 
develop a carefully considered organization 
that will make for stability. No one claims 
that a scientific classification will solve all 
personnel problems, and inherent in it are 
certain difficulties about which I am asked to 
speak. 

“Many libraries with a classified service 
are subject to outside control by a municipal 
personnel or civil service board. Such con- 
trol very definitely handicaps temporary 
adjustments. The process of securing com- 
petent assistants properly certified is time 
consuming, often to the point where the 
emergency is almost over before a properly 
qualified person is available. Temporary 
promotions and demotions are made more 
dificult by requiring explanation and justifi- 
cation before being approved. This problem 
of administering personnel matters subject 
to outside control is a real one and the only 
remedy is obtained through building up 
sympathetic understanding of the conditions 
and difficulties pertaining to the administra 
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tion of the library on the part of the mem- 
bers of the outside board. 

“Since librarianship is primarily a profes- 
sion of personal service, at least in all de- 
partments serving the public, the personal 
qualifications of an assistant, his judgment, 
tact, and zeal are matters of the highest im- 
portance. A classified service may not suf- 
ficiently estimate these qualities, since they 
are not measurable in any formal way, or 
provide for placement where personality will 
count most. The very basis of a classified 
service is an impersonal consideration of the 
position and not of the incumbent. How- 
ever much the personal consideration is an- 
ticipated in the set-up, it is not possible in 
practice to consider the personal equation or 
always to place the assistant where his weak 
points are least handicapping and his strong 
points utilized to the best advantage. The 
remedy, if there is one, would seem to lie in 
careful study of the potentialities of the 
members of the staff early in their careers 
including a definite plan of advancement for 
each. 

“It is also difficult to give sufficient recog- 
nition to outstanding ability or achievement. 
In a graded system, unless the library has 
ample funds for increments in salaries, it is 
dificult to reward exceptional ability or work 
within the grade. If one promotes out of 
the grade, it may push the assistant faster 
than is desirable or into work for which he 
is not yet ready. There are also occasions 
when rapid promotions are desirable but for 
which the system makes no provision. Per- 
haps the worst feature, since it results in 
injustice, lies in the fact that one may have a 
position reallocated into a higher grade more 
readily for a new incumbent than for the 
person who has built the service up to the 
point that justified the regrading. 

“Another problem in the government clas- 
sified service is that the range for specializa- 
tion is too limited, more scope being given 
for administrative positions. 

“Classified systems tend to encourage too 
close adherence to formal qualifications. 
The government service and the A. L. A. 
strive to allow for equivalents of formal edu- 
cation and training. But how should we 
measure the informal qualifications so as to 
be sure that they are equivalent? Examina- 
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tions may partially answer, or, where 
sufficient specialization exists, that may con- 
stitute a valid equivalent. Certainly length of 
service, which to many an assistant seems all 
important and satisfactory, is far from being 
conclusive. The difficulty, then, of formulat- 
ing any general ruling that will be accepted 
is so great that the administrator tends to 
insist more and more upon formal qualifica- 
tions. This has a tendency to lower the 
morale of workers having years of faithful 
if not brilliant service to their credit, and to 
keep the library from making some appoint- 
ments which might add greatly to its effec- 
tiveness in certain if not usual lines. 

“To sum up, one finds that there are very 
definite problems in connection with a classi- 
fied service that tend to restrict its flexibility. 
However, its advantages in establishing and 
maintaining standards and in assuring satis- 
factory rates of compensation and equitable 
distribution to members of the staff are so 
obvious that no one would question its desir- 
ability. 

“Moreover, many of the disadvantages 
can be offset by taking sufficient thought 
long enough in advance. Perhaps among the 
best things a classified service does is to keep 
us from making more mistakes, from too 
hasty decisions, from outside pressure, and 
from inadequate study of the future as we 
lay the foundations for it in the present.” 

The small library has less need for a classi- 
fied service and greater need for flexibility, 
James Alonzo Howard, Public Library, 
Hammond, Indiana, said. The librarian 
must be able to persuade the board of trus- 
tees that the selection of assistants be made 
impartially, based on ability to do the work 
and special qualifications for it rather than 
on such items as personal friendships or 
local residence. 

Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, New York, stated that the problem of 
outside control did not apply in Brooklyn and 
that the inside control of the board of trus- 
tees allowed for a greater degree of flexi- 
bility in making temporary appointments and 
in making adjustments necessary properly to 
assign certain individuals. He felt that a 
graded scheme of service was the only solu- 
tion in handling a staff of one hundred and 
fifty or more. Under such a system the as- 
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sistants know exactly where they stand and 
so can plan for the future. 


STATE AID AND PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


The effect of state aid on library personnel 
standards was discussed by Sarah B. Askew, 
State Public Library Commission, Trenton, 
New Jersey, who stated that classification 
schemes and certification could not be en- 
forced without state or civil service aid. In 
order not to lose state money, trustees will 
make the improvements necessary to have 
their libraries meet the requirements. The 
schools are induced to employ properly quali- 
fied persons in New Jersey because $400 of 
the librarian’s salary is paid by the state if 
the school library meets certain standards. 

Last year was the first year for state aid 
in Ohio, Georgie G. McAfee, Public Li- 
brary, Lima, Ohio, stated. Therefore a sur- 
vey of the needs of the various libraries was 
made, as it was felt that state aid could not 
be granted again unless libraries met certain 
standards. It is hoped that in 1937 Ohio 
will have a certification law. Miss McAfee 
said that safeguarding personal and techni- 
cal qualifications of workers was a means to 
an end for this is the real measure of useful- 
ness of the library to the community. 

Anna May Price, State Library, Spring- 
field, Illinois, said that Illinois had received 
$600,000 to be used for books for the bien- 
nium 1935-36. The librarians had asked for 
money for books as the book collections had 
been depleted drastically due to decreased 
budgets. This state aid to libraries had had 
a stimulating effect on the boards of trustees 
who were taking their responsibilities much 
more seriously and were evidencing interest 
in the efficiency and capabilities of their li- 
brarians. 

Margaret O. Meier, Public Library, 
Rochester, New York, stated that no library 
in New York can receive any tax money, 
either local or state, unless it meets the re- 
gents’ requirements. “Credits are given to li- 
braries on the basis of book stock, circulation, 
finance, staff, and service,” she said. “The 
possible number of credits ranges from 85 to 
115, with a minimum score of 50 credits re- 
quired to receive local or state tax money. 
All libraries may receive practically the same 
number of credits for book stock, circulation, 
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and finance, while the number of credits for 
staff and service is increased in the libraries 
in larger cities. Certification standards for 
librarians in larger libraries are also higher 
than in smaller libraries.” 


THE Crepit UNION MovEMENT 


Some interesting points on the credit union 
movement and its application to libraries 
were brought out in a paper prepared by 
Bernice E. Hodges, Public Library, Roches- 
ter, New York, and read in the absence of 
Miss Hodges by Miss Meier. 

“Fundamentally, the credit union is based 
on the idea that the community contains all 
the funds necessary to meet the credit needs 
of its people. In the United States, Pierre 
Jay was instrumental in securing the first 
credit union law in Massachusetts. But it is 
to Edward A. Filene that the United States 
owes the growth of the credit union move- 
ment. In 1921 Mr. Filene set up and sub- 
sidized the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau which, under the direction of Roy 
F. Bergengren, helped organize credit unions 
and worked for the passage of credit union 
laws in the various states. 

“In 1934 the Federal Credit Union Act 
was passed, making it possible, under federal 
charter, to organize credit unions anywhere 
in the United States or its possessions. The 
Credit Union Section of the Farm Credit 
Administration was immediately set up to 
administer the law, and now has nineteen 
representatives in the field to give help in 
forming and administering credit unions. 

“In 1934 the Credit Union National As- 
sociation was organized, with Edward A. 
Filene its first president. 

“The democracy of the credit union is one 
of the fundamental reasons for its efficiency 
and economy. Operated from the bottom it 
removes a tremendous expense due to over- 
head and makes impossible the concentra- 
tion of money and power in the hands of the 
few. 

“Each member of a credit union has one 
vote, whether he owns one $5 share or a 
hundred. There is no voting by proxy. To 
vote a member must be present at a meeting. 
Since each credit union is codperative and 
composed of a fairly homogeneous group, its 
members know each other and are in a posi- 
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tion to choose officers—and to watch them. 
The credit union has no expense for the in- 
vestigation of prospects. The prospective 
borrower is known already because he is a 
member of the credit union and because he 
is known, the credit union can use the sound- 
est known collateral, character. 

“The soundness of the credit union move- 
ment may be judged by the fact that during 
the depression not a single credit union has 
failed. Some have been liquidated but in 
almost every case this liquidation has been 
forced by the closing down of the industrial 
plant in which the credit union was organized. 
In almost every instance, too, credit union 
members have received one hundred cents on 
the dollar, a record that the commercial 
banks cannot touch. 

“Credit unions show a fairly uniform 
method of growth. Formed to meet a credit 
need, small amounts are deposited with, at 
first, greater demands for loans than can be 
met. As the members begin to reap divi- 
dends of 4 to 6 per cent, they see more and 
more the advantages of the credit union as 
a means of saving. Gradually the funds ac- 
cumulate until they exceed the amounts 
needed for loans to members. 

“Some credit unions with excess funds on 
hand have opened coéperative purchasing de- 
partments; the members benefiting by lower 
prices and consequently increased purchasing 
power. 

“Another natural growth in consumer 
financing is due to the relative stages of prog- 
ress of different credit unions. What more 
natural than that the credit union with extra 
funds should lend to the younger credit 
union? Mr. Filene sees in this situation, and 
in other needs that can be met by codpera- 
tion between credit unions, a reason for 
membership in state and national organiza- 
tions. Mr. Bertram B. Fowler, in his Con- 
sumer cooperation in America, sees under 
these same conditions a need for a central 
credit union bank, ‘through which the vari- 
ous credit unions can pool their resources 
and widen their activities,’ thus doing ‘more 
to make available credit for the masses than 
all that the government has been able to do 
to date.’ 

“That people are increasingly realizing the 
importance of the credit union to them per- 


sonally is manifested by the growth of the 
movement. Credit unions are being organ- 
ized at the rate of about 150 monthly, add- 
ing some 7,000 members each week. There 
are some 4,500 credit unions in operation, 
over 1,200 of which are the new federal char- 
ter unions that are promoted by the federal 
government. Total membership is estimated 
at more than a million. Savings credited to 
members are estimated at upward of 
$50,000,000 with these funds being turned 
over twice yearly, or an annual business of 
$100,000,000.” 

Ada J. Cobb, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
New York, and Gerritt E. Fielstra, New 
York Public Library, spoke on the credit 
union of the United Staff Association of the 
New York, Brooklyn, and Queens Borough 
Public Libraries. Organized in December 
1931, the credit union developed until in 
March, 1936, there were $30,000 in shares, 
loans out amounting to between $14,000 and 
$16,000 and one thousand loans made 
amounting to $100,000. 

Martha Seewer, Public Library, Chicago, 
stated that in its fourth year of existence the 
Chicago Public Library Credit Union had a 
membership of 70 per cent of the employees, 
a capital of $25,000, and was paying 5 per 
cent interest on shares. 

Irene Gentry, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Missouri, explained that their staff has joined 
with the teachers in a credit union, as both 
the library and schools are administered by 
the board of education. Established in 1929, 
this is one of the largest credit unions in the 
United States with assets of $220,000. Over 
a seven year period more than $1,000,000 
have been lent and not a dollar has been lost. 
The interest paid by the borrower is one per 
cent per month on the unpaid principal and if 
he does not pay he is fined 2 per cent a month 
on the amount due. 

Emily Lyon Rowe, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, New York, said that library employees 
had joined with the other city and county 
employees in a credit union. Although very 
new, having been organized in December, 
1935, the union now has 228 members. The 
prime purpose of the union is thrift, but other 
attractions of the union to the individual are 
the good interest rate and the loan privilege. 

Miss Hitt mentioned that the staff of the 
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California State Library belong to the credit 
union of the public employees for the State of 
California. A credit union has also recently 
been established in the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. 
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The papers of Mr. Ulveling, Miss Her. | 


bert, and Miss Hodges, in their complete 

form, may be borrowed upon request from 

the A. L. A. Headquarters Library, 
Haze B. TiImMERMAN, Secretary 


School Libraries Section 


HE following seven meetings were 

held by the School Libraries Section 
in Richmond: business meeting; 
Teachers College Librarians Round Table; 
School library supervisors breakfast; a joint 
session with the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table and the Section for Library 
Work with Children, reported in the pro- 


GENERAL 


The general meeting of the section was 
held at the Jefferson Hotel. Two informa- 
tive talks, each followed by group discussion, 
were given. 

The first talk, by John Carr Duff, 
principal, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, New 
York, follows: 


Dinosaurs, DECIMALS, AND 
DoceENTsS 


The topic for discussion, “School Library 
Integration with the Curriculum,” is one 
that provides an open invitation for some 
pedagogical moralizing. Both “integration” 
and “curriculum” are words good for in- 
terminable examination and _ elaboration. 
You are not only librarians, but you are 
teachers, so I shall assume that you are 
familiar with the “hackalack,” the jargon 
of the teaching profession. Therefore, I 
shall start out with what appears a logical 
opening: a definition of the word “curricu- 
lum,” and I shall try to point out one way 
that seems, in theory at least, a valid way of 
integrating the school library with the new 
curriculum. 

The curriculum is no longer thought of as 
merely the classroom subjects traditionally 
taught in the public schools. It is more 
broadly conceived now to include all the 


ceedings of the latter group; a meeting on 
standards, reported separately under the 


head, “School Library Standards;” general 


session; and a section dinner. 

Mary Randell Bacon, North Central 
High School Library, Spokane, Washington, 
section chairman, presided at the general and 
business sessions and at the dinner. 


SESSION 


activities which the school sets up to give 
positive direction to the growth of its stu- 
dents. It includes aliquot parts, but it 
includes also the activities of the stamp and 
coin club. It includes irregular verbs and 
Unity-Emphasis-and-Coherence ; but it takes 
in the noon-hour recreation program, the 
control of passing in the corridors, the sum- 
mer reading program, and instruction in 
tap dancing. The school, as Dewey has 
eloquently expressed it, is a controlled en- 
vironment; the school is life, but it is life 
purified, refined, and idealized. 

This is the “new” curriculum. It is not 
new at all, actually. For hundreds of years 
there has existed this contrast between a 
curriculum made up of learning for its own 
sweet sake, and the other curriculum made 
of learning for some clearly perceived, s0- 
cially valid purpose. The old curriculum 
was satisfied with individualized effort and 
achievement; the new curriculum empha- 
sizes social purposes, social planning, and 
social effort. The old curriculum permitted 
factual knowledge to be administered in 
atomized particles, somewhat after the 
method of the older school of physicians 
who gave their patients nine kinds of medi- 
cine to be taken at various intervals. The 
new curriculum is striving to get the expeti- 
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ences of the child in school brought together, 
integrated, into a sensible whole. 

The old curriculum represented a cult, a 
belief in the permanent value of certain 
revealed truths. Education was a matter 
of passively learning these truths, of learn- 
ing them in words, at least, so that they 
could be reproduced on demand. The old 
curriculum was founded in the philosophy of 
astatic idealism, and if it were ever adequate, 
it became less adequate when the element 
of change became rampant in our world. 
The new curriculum, fundamentally, is an 
effort to provide children with experiences, 
many and varied, which will enable them 
to face realistically this factor of change. 
As children they must learn attitudes and 
techniques appropriate for successful living, 
competent living, abundant living in a world 
of change. They must be willing to meet 
inevitable changes, and they must know 
techniques of controlling these changes in a 
positive way. 

The school library came into existence 
before the emergence of the project cur- 
riculum and the other modern methods of 
teaching. It brought along with it a con- 
siderable part of the crystallized tradition 
of the formal public library. But the public 
library has been reborn, and the school 
library has generally improved the nature 
of its service until, in the secondary schools 
at least, it governs itself by policies and 
principles rather more modern than those 
which pertain to the classroom. In the 
early days the library had only books and 
a librarian, and the librarian and most of 
the books were reserved. Today the li- 
brarian is deliberately unreserved, and the 
service she administers includes a great 
variety of items in addition to books. In- 
deed, as an emblem to paint on your shield, 
I think the vertical file, rampant, on a field 
of periodicals would be no less appropriate 
than the conventional tome. 

It is relatively simple to explain the reason 
for supplementing books with other items. 
A generation ago when the public schools 
were somewhat less public than they are 
now, the pupils who attended were a rela- 
tively selected group. They were a little 
more likely to be bookish children from 
bookish families. Nowadays the public 
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schools take in all the children of all the 
people, and the element of selection no 
longer operates. The book has uses with 
which you, as librarians, are thoroughly 
familiar; but fortunately you are equally 
familiar with its limitations. You, better 
than any other professional groups, have 
studied books and children, and you know, as 
a matter of theory and as a matter of practice, 
the inherent limitations of both. You are 
skilful in getting the necessary combination of 
the right book for the right child, and at the 
right time; but better than any others you 
are aware that there are an infinite number 
of aspects of life which cannot be put into 
print, and there are many youngsters who 
inherently lack what it takes to get from a 
page of print the essence of life that has 
been distilled there. 

Long, long ago school librarians learned 
the value of exhibits, and I have not been 
in a library that I can remember where 
there were not several objects put out to see, 
to touch, to handle, to give that sense of 
tangible reality that helps so much to sell 
your books or to make them convincing. A 
few years ago Hitty was a favorite book, 
and what could have been more appropriate 
to motivate interest in the book than a 
replica of the quaint little doll a century 
old? I saw how the book enhanced the in- 
terest in the doll, and the doll added im- 
measurably to the pleasure of reading the 
book. When my two little boys were read- 
ing a book they enjoyed, called Mr. Timber- 
toes, I made for the occasion a jointed 
wooden figure, finished to resemble the char- 
acter shown in the illustrations. In the 
library of Edgemont School we offer you a 
china pig from Mexico, as large as life and 
beautifully decorated with flowers; and 
everybody knows that this is either the 
“Painted Pig” the story tells about, or his 
own twin brother. If you administer an 
elementary school library where the pupils 
come to borrow your copy of Old engine 44, 
I hope you will not fail to have a scale 
model of this famous locomotive on your 
shelves. 

I am trying to show you, out of your own 
experience and mine, how intimately related 
are the traditional services of the library and 
those of the modern children’s museum. 
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There are many libraries that would easily 
qualify today for the hyphenated title of 
library-museum. I submit, therefore, that 
the idea that I am proposing now is not 
outlandish, impossible, or illogical. It is the 
natural development of certain trends that 
you have observed for sometime. To in- 
tegrate the school library more thoroughly 
with the modern curriculum, it is clearly 
indicated that the library may spread its 
wings a little wider to provide, by easy 
stages, museum as well as library service. 


The Modern Children’s Museum 


When our professional services are so 
highly specialized, it would be too much to 
expect that you, as school librarians, have 
kept informed about developments in the 
field of museum service. But my thesis 
makes it imperative that you should under- 
stand the character of the modern children’s 
museum, contrasted with the dreary, static, 
fearsome cases of collected objects which you 
may bring to mind at first on the mention 
of the word, “museum.” 

This is the place and the occasion to pay 
tribute to the memory of a man who saw 
clearly, years ago, the fundamental relation- 
ship between the services offered by the 
public library and the museum. He recon- 
ceived the museum and was, more than any 
other person, responsible for the changes 
that have been made in the organization 
and administration of museum services in 
this country. He was first of all a librarian, 
and his participation in the affairs of the 
American Library Association gave it no 
small part of the momentum on which it is 
running today. I refer, of course, to John 
Cotton Dana, of Newark, and I wish it 
were possible for me to step down and have 
him tell you, as he certainly would, how the 
school library is evolving into a library- 
museum to fit the needs of the new curricu- 
lum. 

I mention John Cotton Dana at this place 
because, if you are to understand the nature 
of the children’s museum today, you will find 
it exemplified best of all in the institution 
he directed. The Newark Museum is carry- 
ing on in the spirit he gave it, and in the 
publications of the museum today you may 
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read about the development of a plan which 
is of demonstrated merit yet radical enough 
to be interesting. In addition, may I sug. 
gest for your home assignment that you 
read the article in The Clearing House {or 
May, 1936, on the experimental children’s 
museum in the new Russia. My personal 
views on the organization of museum servic 
for children are more or less adequately 
expressed in an article published in Th 
Nation’s Schools a few years ago. 

If you are ambitious to try some aspects 
of museum service, the first thing to under. 
stand is that a museum is not the same asa 
collection. Make a collection if you must, 
but do not call ita museum. The muses will 
never in the world come to live in the kind of 
a room I have seen sometimes labeled 
“School Museum.” For instance, you will 
recall having seen a room filled with bio- 
logical atrocities of various kinds and stuffed 
birds. In the museum I am projecting there 
is no place for an embalmed robin. If any- 
body in your school must have a dead robin, 
he may borrow it at the adult museum, the 
natural history museum. The traditional 
museum offers stuffed birds because it is an 
agency of the old academic tradition. 
Academicians seek to employ short cuts to 
knowledge, abstract short cuts offered as 
substitutes for concrete experiences. A 
stuffed robin, in this philosophy, is an ab- 
straction. It represents the academic ap- 
proach to the appreciation of nature. It is 
recommended as a substitute for the delight 
that other people have in a robin’s lyrical 
song at evening and his hops and chirps ona 
green lawn after the rain. 

Perhaps I should bring this discussion to 
a close with a brief report on what we have 
done and what we plan to do in the library- 
museum experiment we are conducting at 
Edgemont School. It is too early to offer 
any evidence that is an adequate test of the 
possibilities of the plan. But it will allow 
me to get a little closer to earth than I ever 
get when I hold forth on the idea in a very 
general way. 

To begin with, we do not have a library 
suite with a room adjoining that can be used 
as a museum room. This might be desit- 
able; but the room we are using is an unused 
classroom, quite adequate in size and good 
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enough in the nature of its appointments. 
The school librarian is, of course, associated 
with the experiment, but the chairman of 
the museum committee is a fifth grade 
teacher. These two, with some help from 
other members of the faculty on occasion, 
and with the enthusiastic assistance of the 
students, have demonstrated many times this 
term the availability of material for exhibi- 
tions and the educational worth of such 
exhibitions. 

It is inevitable that we shall acquire a 
collection of objects—one of the first was a 
dreadful curved snickersnee that a fourth 
grade boy presented to the school because 
his mother was afraid to let him have it at 
home. We have solicited some photographs, 
prints from the Leica exhibit held in New 
York and other cities this winter—perhaps 
you would call this collection something for 
the picture drawer of the vertical file. We 
have classified it another way, but you see 
how library service shades off into museum 
service. We shall have a collection of ob- 
jects, but it is our policy to display them 
only when there is an occasion in the school 
or the community that makes them of special 
interest. We shall avoid having cases filled 
with dust-catchers, always on view but never 
used and rarely looked at. 

The museum at Edgemont is established 
to offer a series of exhibits which, so far 
as possible, represent the living, active, 
dynamic interests of the whole community. 
It will show things that people have made, 
but it will show also the things they are now 
engaged in making and others that they pro- 
pose to make. For example, my plan for 
my vegetable garden, if it is a good plan, is 
of no less interest for the museum program 
than the vegetables I shall raise (if any). 
So far as possible the museum will exhibit 
material according to what it represents in 
the growth of the individual or group, rather 
than on account of its intrinsic worth or 
obvious quality. 

The museum is not just an exhibition 
toom, however, for it is an aspect of a plan 
for educating children. It is flesh and bone 
of the curriculum. It serves to inspire cer- 
tain projects, and when the cycle is begun, it 
exhibits the tangible evidence of one project 
in the process, another one completed, and 
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another only sketched. Its emphasis is on 
the process, the purpose, the plan, and it 
avoids too frequent use of objects that are 
obviously finished with that deadening per- 
fection and finality that characterizes most 
of the exhibits in a traditional art museum. 
The objects it shows are not testimonials, 
nor models, nor tombstones; they are sign 
posts, itineraries, trophies sent back by ad- 
venturers who are still afield. 

Every grade in school and every club and 
every subject class is offered the museum 
facilities to display the work that they, as a 
socialized group, are planning or doing or 
have completed. The individual pupil is en- 
couraged to display his work also, projects 
made at home during out-of-school hours as 
well as the others made under the super- 
vision of his teachers. Here are objects to 
witness the scout program and the church 
school. And the teachers exhibit, as do the 
parents, work that represents special voca- 
tional interests and hobbies, too. Less fre- 
quently we shall have the work of experts, 
borrowed or rented or acquired, and, because 
we live in a community well supplied with 
specialized museums, we shall sometimes 
exhibit materials we have borrowed from 
them for some special purpose. 


The Seamy Side 


I should feel very guilty if I did not tell 
you that there is a seamy side to my fine 
picture. I should be as frank as Nora was. 
Nora is the six-year-old daughter of our li- 
brarian, and last week the assistant teacher 
in the kindergarten admired Nora’s pretty 
red lips and asked her how she got them. 
“Well,” Nora said, “I think I’ll tell you the 
truth—my mother painted them on me with 
her lip stick. But I’ve been telling these 
kindergarten kids that I got them by eating 
all my vegetables.” 

There are a lot of vegetables in this idea 
of a library-museum, and no lip stick to 
substitute. Some people will say that the 
librarians have more than they can do now. 
Then I shall say, “Because they are the 
busiest, they are the ones whom I want to 
take the responsibility for developing this 
new service.” In every good school there is 
a faculty committee for the library, and this 
same committee or another one will share 
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the responsibility for the museum experi- 
ment. 

To those who say that there is not room 
enough, I have no good answer. But if it 
is money that you lack, that is no great 
limitation, for the kind of a school museum 
I want to see develop can be started on a 
shoe string. If the plan is wholly impossi- 
ble in your school because of some organic 
limitation in your principal or superinten- 
dent, there is nothing much you can do. But 
I am going abroad in the land to seek con- 
verts among my fellow principals, and if 
this idea of a library-museum will hold 
water, you can count on having enough sup- 
port from the principals to give it a generous 
test. It depends most of all on the school 
librarians, and I would never have bothered 
to elaborate this concept if I did not have 
the fundamental faith in your capacity to 
catch this vision and work out some of its 
possibilities realistically. 


*x* * * 


The second paper, by Marie M. Hostet- 
ter, University of Illinois Library School, 
was entitled: 


INTEGRATION AND LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


The plan of library instruction I shall 
describe is an outgrowth of discussion at the 
University of Illinois Library School by stu- 
dents interested in high school library work. 
It may be wholly impracticable and too 
theoretical, but theory and groping for new 
organization, new methods, must always 
precede practice; our chairman believed the 
plan worthy of bringing to your attention 
for a brief time. This plan proposes to 
integrate library instruction almost com- 
pletely with the school curriculum. (An 
introductory welcome to the library which 
includes locations of library tools and some 
explanation about their use, accounts for 
my qualifying complete integration.) The 
plan must be accepted as an attempt to pro- 
vide one method to meet the need which 
school librarians so often express both in- 
formally and in print. 

Before we discuss the plan I believe we 
school librarians shall want to reconsider 
the meaning educationists give to the word, 
“integration.” We shall not delve deeply 
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into this subject for interpretation; we only 
seek those implications of meaning whic 
we may apply to our program for library 
instruction. 

The term integration is not new; but what 
does it really mean? The dictionaries give 


fairly similar ideas in their various defini. | 


tions: the act or process of making whol 
from constituent parts; applied to psy- 
chology, integration means a combination of 
different elements into a single complex sub. 
ject; and, lastly, the bringing of parts into 
a whole.” 

In the following theories educationists 
hold for integration, can we find a Meaning 
or program for library instruction? 

1. For some persons integration appar- 
ently means educational procedures whether 
they are activity curriculums, correlated 
courses, articulation of administrative units, 
or programs for guidance. 

2. Others define integration in terms of 
the personality resulting from the individu. 
al’s skill in selecting and organizing in a 
cumulative manner aspects of successful past 
experience; this past experience serves as a 
basis for adaptations necessary to meet new 
needs; “if successful, the individual is then 
integrated both within himself and his en- 
vironment.”* It follows that according to 
this reasoning “an integrated curriculum isa 
curriculum which makes possible or makes 
easier selection and interweaving of experi- 
ence by the learner” . . . but it must be re- 
membered that “the pupil himself must do 
the integrating.”* Will not an adequate 
plan for developing the library intelligence of 
the pupil contribute to this end? 

Again, some persons believe that “the 
pupil is hampered when the teacher selects, 
controls, directs, and evaluates the pupil's 
experiences . and that the curriculum 
should not consist of subject compartments; 
school activities should form the basis for 
the learner’s way of getting and organizing 


1 Webster's new international dictionary... anded. 
unabridged. Merriam, 1935, page 1290. | 

2 Funk and Wagnalls new standard dictionary... 
N.Y., Funk, 1913, page 1275. 


* Hopkins, L. Thomas. “Integration in the Senior 
High School.” Teachers College Record 37:406. Feb 
ruary, 1936. 


Norton, Mrs. John K. “Summary of a Session 00 
Integration.” N.E.A, Department of Superintendence, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 23-26, 1935 
Official report, 1935, pages 282-84. 
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experience. Both teacher and pupil would 
thus accept the experience method.”® A non- 
subject curriculum results. 

Opposing the suggestion for non-subject 
curriculums are some persons who favor a 
curriculum in which the pattern is by sub- 
ject. They fear that in the non-subject 
curriculum incidental teaching will result, 
that too many incidents will defeat accurate 
accomplishment in specific fields and that this 
program makes possible the danger of going 
off on a tangent of inconsequential topics. 
In the strict subject-curriculum some inte- 
gration is effected through reduction of sub- 
jects taught, and through some dovetailing 
of subjects. 

What bearing have these various theories 
of integration on library instruction? Prob- 
ably, chiefly, through method of presenta- 
tion, The following plans are familiar to 
everyone: first, library instruction offered 
through independent courses. This plan is 
in accord with that school curriculum in 
which the pattern is by subject. Lessons 
about library materials and methods as those 
of any other subject are taught for their 
own sake whether their chief value is con- 
sidered to be in content or in method. 

Again, library instruction is given as a 
unit of another course usually English or the 
social sciences with or without reference to 
these subjects. This is an illustration of 
partial integration. 

A last method to be mentioned is that of 
giving library instruction only when needed 
to clarify and guide in solution of problems 
which arise in many subjects. This third 
method closely relates library instruction to 
the subject through which it is presented and 
is the most complete form of integration 
with the curriculum. Of all these methods, 
which are those most favored ? 

While Dr. B. Lamar Johnson’s study of 
the secondary school library confirms our 
idea that most high schools in our country 
do not provide library instruction, we note 
that of a group of schools selected for out- 
standing library service the majority favor 
organization of library instruction as a 
unit of another course, or as instruction 
incidental to needs arising in other courses. 

School librarians sponsor various degrees 

*Thid, page 284. 
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of integration in the program for presenting 
the library to the pupils. For example Miss 
Zaidee Brown® in her publication, The li- 
brary key, suggests that in consultation with 
the librarian the teachers divide among 
themselves the content of library teaching: 
one teacher would present encyclopedias, 
another the catalog, another indexes to 
periodicals. Practice work in the library in 
the use of the specific tool would be com- 
bined with the study of topics connected 
with the course. Reference books would be 
presented according to subject, and general 
yearbooks divided among the faculty. 

The question arises: Under this method, 
would the pupil be fully integrated in library 
usage? Or would he tend to associate cer- 
tain tools with certain subjects? Would he 
be able to integrate his knowledge of library 
materials and of methods for investigation 
of interests outside the subject through 
which he approached the library? For some 
pupils, would not this process of assembling 
library knowledge from previous and dis- 
similar experiences be difficult? Would it 
result in causing the librarian to serve as 
chief coérdinator for the pupil? 

In another manual, Teaching the use of 
books ard libraries, Miss Ingles and Miss 
McCague note the conviction among li- 
brarians and educators that the subject mat- 
ter of library lessons should be incorporated 
into the course of study of many subjects. 
“Interest in the subject replaces otherwise 
artificial motivation, and instruction is given 
at the crucial time.”? 

Many other school librarians some of 
whom are here this afternoon have stressed 
this same necessity of integration not 
through one but through many subjects. 
We recall Miss Alice Brooks’ excellent 
demonstration of library instruction through 
daily lessons in the social sciences and re- 
member her conclusion that library instruc- 
tion as a whole should be presented through 
a variety of applications to many subjects. 


® Brown, Zaidee. The library key. N.Y., Wilson, 
1931; preface, page 5. 

Ingles, May and McCague, Anna. Teaching the 
use of books and libraries. N.Y., Wilson, 1930, page 


10. 

8 Brooks, Alice R. “‘The Integration of Library In- 
struction with the High School Social Studies.”” In 
School library yearbook no. 5. American Library 
Association, 1932, pages 121-44. 
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Miss Ethel Feagley writes that “Library 
instruction should not be a separate course 
taught by means of artificial situations, but 
an integral part of every subject in the cur- 
riculum.”® Miss Margaret Greer has writ- 
ten of the desirability of this method after 
experimenting in one subject field;?° Miss 
Lucile Fargo discusses the method! as has 
Miss Grace L. Aldrich.12 Miss Helen S. 
Carpenter has reported interesting results 
from the junior high school level. Specific 
topics in many classes in junior high school 
were the bases of library instruction. As in 
the senior high school, only the library ma- 
terial needed for development of the topic 
was presented.35 

The experimentation of these and of other 
librarians raises the main issue of this in- 
quiry, namely: Is it practicable to organize 
a program for library instruction wholly 
integrated with the curriculum so that the 
individual pupil will receive the same content 
and have practice in the same techniques as 
through an independent library course? 

The class in high school library ad- 
ministration, at the University of Illinois 
Library School, outlined the following pro- 
cedure for attaining integration of library 
instruction with the curriculum. The small 
school of fewer than two hundred in en- 
rollment was selected as the basis for de- 
velopment of the plan, since recent reports 
of the United States Office of Education" 
and other studies indicate that secondary 
schools of this size predominate in our coun- 
try. We believe that the wholesale appli- 
cation of this plan for integrated library 
instruction is possible within schools of this 
size only when full-time librarians with 
special library training are employed. Ap- 


aa. ley M. “The Teacher and the Li- 
brary.” A. Bulletin 28:116-23, March, 1934. 

10 Eres, ot, “Library Lessons in the Cur- 
riculum.” Wilson Bulletin 3:669- -73, June, 1929. 

11 Faten, Lucile F. The library in the school. 2nd 
ed. rev. Chicago, American Library Association, 1933, 
page Ist. 

® Aldrich, Grace L. 
sons in the Curriculum.” 
May, 1935. 

18 Carpenter, Helen S. 

and Classroom.” 


“The Place of Library Les- 
Wilson Bulletin 9:494-95, 


“Correlating School Library 
Wilson Bulletin 8:383-90, March, 


1934. 

i U. S. Office of Education. 
secondary education: smaller secondary schools. U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Mono- 
graph 6, 1932, pages 1, 3. 


National survey of 
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plication of this plan is thus further x 
stricted, since few small schools under thei: 
present organization and programs empl; 
full-time librarians. The plan proposed js 
as follows: 

A committee composed of the librarian anj 


teachers representing many subject interest | 


would examine all the offerings of the school 
curriculum to discover the projects whid 
are primarily dependent on library materials 
for their development. Projects which use, 
variety of library materials at one tim 


would be favored. To encourage the use | 


such materials in the teaching of subjects in 
addition to English and the social studies 
projects would be selected from the elective 
subjects as well as from those usually re. 
quired. Selection of projects in progressive 
schools and in schools with completely inte. 
grated offerings is made by teacher and pv- 


pils codperatively, to further the interests | 


and to meet the needs of the group. The 
trend of work can be directed by the teachers 
unobtrusively, but it must be remembered 
that in these schools the teachers cannot 
select definite topics for investigation by the 
pupils with the certainty that the pupils will 
decide to undertake the planned work. 
Therefore, for purposes of demonstration 


the program chart of a school organized on 


a definite subject pattern is the basis for the 
following suggestions for a program for I- 
brary instruction. 

The next step is to determine possible con- 
binations of subjects for the pupils of each 
year in the high school, and to decide the 
number of library lessons necessary at each 
grade level to assist the pupil in developing 
the library intelligence appropriate to his 
grade. The plan, as developed, arbitrarily 
follows the recommendations of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for the presentation of a minimum 
of twelve library lessons during the high 
school experience. 

Programing library instruction for the in- 
dividual pupil becomes a function of the 
administrative office. Immediately follow- 
ing registration, either the committee of l- 
brarian and teachers, or the principal’s office 
assigns library instruction to every pupil 00 
the basis of his program of study for the year 
in accordance with the predetermined plan 
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for offering library instruction through spe- 
cific subjects. 

To decrease the work of the librarian, the 
committee would probably select at least one 
required subject for library instruction in 
each year. The requirements for graduation 
from the school selected as a basis to illus- 
trate the proposed plan include 4 units of 
English, one unit of mathematics, 2 units of 
social science, one unit of science, 4 years of 
physical education, and 7 units from elec- 
tives. The pupil must complete 2 majors 
and 2 minors; a major consists of 3 unit 
courses from one field, and a minor of 2 
units from one subject field. 

This afternoon we can do no more than 
suggest the library instruction program for 
one pupil by enumerating the projects 
through which he would receive library in- 
struction throughout his high school course. 
We believe that the wide range of library 
materials, including the card catalog, ency- 
clopedias, the Readers’ Guide, vertical file 
material, and special reference books needed 
in the development of each of these projects 
will be obvious. It is our belief that the 
projects selected for this pupil with a major 
interest in the field of science will not only 
guide the pupil in the use of library materials 
but will develop for him a sense of unity in 
his whole program of studies as he returns 
to the library again and again to approach 
the same library tools and materials from 
slightly different angles. The projects cho- 
sen are: 


Freshman Y ear 


Through English 1 (required)—library 
background for appreciation of myths as 
primitive man’s explanation of the universe. 
This appreciation will contribute to the fol- 
lowing study of the folk epic as exemplified 
by the Odyssey. It will involve: reading of 
myths; reading about Greek life, manners, 
and customs; and construction of a map of 
the wanderings of Ulysses. 

Through Latin 1—to gain an increasing 
knowledge of the facts relating to the life, 
history, mythology, and religion of the Ro- 
mans, and of the influence of their civiliza- 
tion on the course of western civilization. 

Through general science—to understand 
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what conditions determine weather and cli- 
mate. 


Sophomore Year 


Through plane geometry (required)—to 
understand how geometry is used in the de- 
signing of textiles, tiling, in architecture, and 
in landscape gardening. 

Through biology—to study mimicry and 
protective coloration in plants and animals. 

Through physical education (required)— 
to study costumes for folk dances. 


Junior Year 


Through French 2—to make a study of 
some of the outstanding characters in French 
history. A few of the persons suggested for 
this study are Charlemagne, Marie Antoi- 
nette, Jeanne d’Arc, Pasteur, Napoleon, 
Anatole France, 

Through chemistry—to study the relation 
of chemistry to the progress of civilization 
and to the improvement of plant and animal 
life. 

Through American history (required) — 
the frontier moves westward. This project 
will involve the reading of historical novels, 
history, biography, and travel. 


Senior Year 


Through economics—to construct a map 
of the natural resources of the state includ- 
ing agricultural and mineralogical resources. 

Through English (required)—writing of 
the short story with history of its develop- 
ment and reading of examples. 

Through physics—to understand princi- 
ples of wireless telegraphy. 


With the content and method of the li- 
brary thus presented through some of the 
actual book needs of the pupil, it may result 
that we shall eventually have a better un- 
derstanding than now about what the pupil 
of any grade level should know about the 
school library. Upon the basis of his actual 
need of library material and method, we may 
be able to develop tests of the pupil’s library 
intelligence according to the various grade 
levels. 

We recognize the present handicaps of 
lack of understanding and consequent lack 
of codperation on the part of teachers and 
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principals in carrying out this plan. We be- 
lieve, however, that the librarian can through 
tact, patience, and intelligent service so dem- 
onstrate the values of integrated library in- 
struction that ultimately the teachers will 
be ready and qualified to guide in the use of 
the library. 

The librarian must, however, always re- 
tain general oversight of the program for 


integrated library instruction in the schoo, 

Library instruction can thus assume a 
integral position in the curriculum; its di. 
tinct offerings are of content and of method 
Strange to say when content and method o 


library instruction are apparently submerged 


in the classroom project, library instruction 
has become a rich aspect of the curriculyp 
and gives its highest service. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


Margie M. Helm, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
presided at the Teachers College Librarians 
Round Table at the Richmond Hotel, Tues- 
day morning. The topic for discussion was: 
“Library Instruction in Teachers College Li- 
braries.” 

In making her introductory remarks, Miss 
Helm asked the questions, “What instruc- 
tion is necessary?” and “What instruction 
can we offer?” She stressed the fact that 
instruction for freshmen was a problem for 
all colleges as well as for teachers college 
libraries. 

Mary Floyd, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, spoke first on “Library 
Instruction for Freshmen.” 


Miss Fioyp’s PApEr* 


According to modern methods, teaching 
does not consist in cramming a student’s 
mind with information; it consists in making 
the student want to read deeply, to think 
clearly, and to see the bearing of his subject 
in the world of vital ideas. Real teaching 
stimulates but does not satisfy. 

What we would like to do is to help young 
men and women who, first of all, have been 
trained to think steadily and carefully on any 
problem that is brought before them. We 
wish them to have some information about 
the complicated civilized world into which 
we are sending them. We wish them to re- 
tain their curiosity for learning, their inter- 
ests in the changing world about them. 

By all means one must master certain 
techniques and hold fast to high professional 
standards, but this is just the preparation. 


* Abridged. 


To quote from “The Next Fifty Years,” by | 


Louis Round Wilson in the Library Journg 
for April 1, 1936: “I expect to see the libran 
go consciously educational in the broad seng 
and take steps in the readjustment of it 
organization, equipment, and __ personnel, 
which will enable it to meet the educationd 
needs of groups as well as of individuals and 
to serve society in a fundamentally educ- 
tional way.” 

Theories are good only when they work 
Any plan is to be judged by the results of the 
particular group using it. So, first of all, we 
should determine our needs according to the 
needs of our students. What will the fresh- 
men need when they become sophomores, 


juniors, seniors? Next, we must begin with | 
the information, skills, and attitudes whid | 
our students actually have, instead of pre | 


suming that they have the ones that fit our 
course of study or plans. 

It is no longer a question as to whether 
instruction for freshmen is desirable, but « 
question as to what to give and how to 
give it. 

In our college we give eighteen lessons for 
which the student receives one hour of col- 
lege credit. The classes are taught by th 
librarian, the head of reference service, the 
librarian in charge of circulation, the trait- 
ing school librarian, and the cataloger. 

Let us swing in step with the college pro 
gram—integrate, correlate, supplement, and 
extend reading interests, assuring the stv 
dent that, as E. A. Headley has put it, “the 
library is no longer a storehouse but a dis 
tributing house of information and that 2 
few hours given to the study of the library 
and its uses will save him untold time and 
anxiety, render more efficient his work i 
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every course, and stamp upon him for life 
one of the marks of a scholar.” 


* * * 


Miss Helm next introduced Louis Shores, 
Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, who said: 


LipRARY- IT RAINED TEACHERS* 


The future of the new education is in the 
hands of the library-trained teachers. Mod- 
ern methods call for source materials instead 
of textbook assignment; libraries instead of 
study halls. A knowledge of library materi- 
als and methods becomes, therefore, an in- 
creasingly necessary asset for good teaching. 

Recognition of this trend is evident in the 
changing teacher-training curriculum. In 
1934 Miss Mabel Harris found more than 
half of the American teachers colleges offer- 
ing not only elementary courses on how to 
use the library, but also advanced courses in 
children’s literature, reading guidance, and 
bibliography. The following year the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the American Library Association appointed 
a joint committee to study the place of li- 
brary instruction in the teacher-training cur- 
riculum. Last fall, the special conference of 
librarians and educators in Atlanta included 
in its recommendations one asking the South- 
em Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to include library instruction along 
with teaching methods as required prepara- 
tion for all teachers. 

Individual teacher-training institutions 
have developed library instruction programs 
for teachers. These programs have usually 
been of two types: (1) to enable the student 
of education to use library materials in re- 
search, and (2) to acquaint the administra- 
tor and teacher with the library’s possibilities 
in the learning process. The first aim has 
probably been most effectively realized in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where library and faculty codperate to pre- 
pare candidates for master’s and doctor’s 
degrees in the fundamentals of research 
technique. 

Pioneer attempts to realize the second aim 
have been underway in George Peabody Col- 


—_—_—~_—_. 


* Abridged. 
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lege for Teachers for several years. These 
attempts date back to the first course on how 
to use the library, required of all teachers, 
and the establishment of a professorship of 
children’s literature. The next phase was 
the result of the efforts of the newly ac- 
credited library school, which undertook to 
offer two “service courses” for teachers—one 
for elementary and one for secondary school 
teachers. These two courses were enlarged 
and integrated with the college library’s in- 
formal readers’ advisory program to include 
both the research and educational phases of 
library methods. 

In 1935, the college faculty began through 
its Curriculum Committee a complete revi- 
sion of its teacher-training program. As a 
member of this Curriculum Committee, the 
library school director introduced the ques- 
tion of library instruction, which became the 
work of a subcommittee. With the help of 
two members of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, a two-fold program to pre- 
pare both teacher-librarians and library- 
conscious teachers and school administrators 
was developed. The first became part of the 
college’s “Three-Year Professional Unit” 
extending from the junior year through the 
master’s degree. The second program was 
developed not as separate courses, but as 
units of from five to twelve class periods in 
each of the “core” English and education 
courses. In addition, the first half of the 
first quarter in all seminars was set aside for 
library research methods, and an advanced 
course for doctoral candidates was set up 
dealing with methods of investigation and 
research to be offered by four faculty mem- 
bers, one of whom is the library school di- 
rector. 

The late Sir John Adams, eminent scholar 
and educationist, predicted some years ago 
that the future school would be built entirely 
around the library, and that class recitations 
would be almost entirely replaced by super- 
vised reading periods. Such a school in the 
near future seems not at all unlikely, but it 
will involve a reorientation of the point of 
view both of educators and librarians. It 
may, for example, mean the merging of 
teacher’s and librarian’s duties so as to bring 
about a school faculty composed entirely of 
library-trained teachers of English, social 
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studies, science, and the other curricular and 
extracurricular activities. For the school of 
the future, therefore, the chief business of 
teacher-training agencies will be the prep- 
aration of library-trained teachers. 


x* * * 


Ferne R. Hoover, Virginia State Teachers 
College Library, Harrisonburg, next spoke 
on “Professional Library Instruction for 
Teacher-Librarians and for Librarians.” 


Miss Hoover’s PAPER 


One of the big problems facing teachers 
colleges at the present time is adequate train- 
ing facilities for preparing library-trained 
teachers and teacher-librarians who can care 
for small collections of books in addition to 
some classroom teaching. There are those 
teachers colleges that have built up accred- 
ited library schools for the training of pro- 
fessional school librarians. We shall hope 
that these library schools may recognize the 
need for more practical training for librari- 
ans even in the larger school libraries. 
There seems to be this trend in curriculum 
changes that has taken place in some of these 
accredited library schools recently. In this 
discussion, however, we shall consider only 
those teacher-training agencies in which 
some provision for library training is made 
within the four-year program, especially for 
teacher-librarians and teachers. We shall 
assume that most of these colleges will give 
a curriculum of less than an academic year. 
More than 75 per cent of the colleges offer- 
ing some type of library training will fall in 
this group. 

The ideal, from the point of view of many 
librarians and supervisors, may be for the 
teacher-librarian in the small school to have 
as much training as the full-time school li- 
brarian. But can this be expected as long as 
the success of the teacher-librarian depends 
on her ability to teach four or five classes 
per day rather than to administer a small 
collection of books? If the teacher-librarian 
spends one of her four college years getting 
her library training, where can she expect to 
find time for her courses in education, re- 
quired of all teachers, her practice teaching 
and above all her background courses? Is 
this teacher-librarian primarily a teacher or 


a librarian? Actually she is a teacher wh! 
has assumed the responsibility of the libray 
There seems to be little indication, accorgip 
to statistics available or from the obser, 
tion of the migration of teacher-librarigy 
that this teacher in charge of the library yj 
ever be a full-time school librarian, 

From all indications the small school § 
brary will continue to exist along with & 
many small public schools. 
the proportion of small schools is mad 
higher than in others. 
than 70 per cent of the total secondary scho 
population is enrolled in schools each wit| 
less than one hundred students. Accordig| 
to a survey made some years ago, 75 per cent 
of the high schools in the United Stats 
enrolled two hundred or less students, 4 
similar survey would probably show only; 
slight decrease at the present time. In th 
south the small high schools of the Southen | 


In seven states mor 


Schools have decreased from 44 per cent it 
1927 to 35.5 per cent in 1934, or about om 
Miss Fargo says: “Smal 
schools not only exist in surprising number | 
but will doubtless continue to exist for a long | 
time in disturbing numbers.” 
Even in the larger high schools the schod 
library can progress no farther than th 
teachers with whom the librarian works. It 
would seem then that the place to start isi 
those colleges that are training teachers. li 
we graduate library-trained teachers wh 
demand a good library, school libraries wil 
progress much more rapidly in the nex 
In the past we have expected th | 
librarian to sell the library idea to the super 
intendent, the principal, and to the teaches, 
along with teaching four or five classes1| 
In addition to all this she has hadt 
train student assistants to carry on her wot | 
while she is teaching. 
feels that the school library is indispensable | 
for the new type of teaching, we shall soo | 
have more and better school libraries bot 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 
The responsibility lies with the teaches 
colleges and other institutions that are trait | 
ing teachers for the public schools. It b 
comes the responsibility of the educatitt 
department in codperation with the collegt 
and training school libraries. 


per cent per year. 


If the new teach 
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learn to use books in actual teaching situa- 
tions, while doing student teaching, they will 
be enthusiastic for the school library when 
they go out to teach. The student teacher 
needs all the help that she can get in her 
teaching. The training school library should 
be in charge of a well trained and efficient 
librarian. Here the student teachers should 
be able to observe a good school library in 
action, and be able to find much material for 
her student teaching. Observation in the 
library should be required along with ob- 
servation of classroom teaching. 

May we turn for a few minutes to condi- 
tions as they have existed and still exist in 
many colleges at the present time? When 
presidents and deans of colleges saw the de- 
mand for school librarians, they immediately 
sought to set up curricula for the training 
of librarians in their colleges. The college 
librarian was usually made responsible for 
this work and the result was an ever increas- 
ing number of courses patterned more or less 
on the courses the librarian had had in li- 
brary school. This is especially true when 
the courses have increased beyond six or 
eight semester hours. It is often nothing 
more than a miniature library school cur- 
riculum taught by librarians who have had 
no special training for school library work 
and who have had no practical school library 
experience. Not only have the courses re- 
tained the same names as the library school 
courses but the content has been much the 
same. After all the librarian has prepared 
herself for a college library position and may 
understand very little about the school li- 
brary situations into which her students go 
after leaving college. The librarian’s pro- 
gram is already crowded with the adminis- 
tration of the college library or with some 
other phase of the work. Often these library 
science classes are divided among the mem- 
bers of the library staff. If teacher-training 
agencies are to take the added responsibility 
of instruction of students in the use of the 
library and of providing adequate training 
for library-trained teachers and_teacher- 
librarians, there will have to be added 
imstructors with practical school library ex- 
perience and the ability to teach. A good 
librarian is not necessarily a good teacher. 

Immediately we begin to survey the library 
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training now offered in these colleges where 
less than a year’s training is being offered. 
Last fall I attempted to make a survey of 
the courses offered in the teachers colleges 
in the United States through studying their 
college catalogs. Needless to say that in 
many instances the college catalog gives very 
little enlightenment as to the work being 
given. Especially is this true when only a 
few semester hours are offered. I found 
terms like these: library economy, library 
technique, library methods, library service, 
library procedure, library instruction, libra- 
rianship, tool subject courses, including 
spelling, library economy, penmanship, etc. 
These names may sound familiar to you but 
mean little to one who is examining your 
catalog for information concerning the type 
of course you offer. A brief outline and 
statement of the purpose of the course would 
mean more to the prospective student and 
serve to distinguish between these and pro- 
fessional library science courses of the ac- 
credited library school. 

The springing up of these short courses 
has probably served a purpose in an emer- 
gency when the demand for teacher-librari- 
ans was great. According to a table found 
in Miss Fargo’s recent book, 50 per cent of 
the teachers colleges included in the study 
were offering less than six hours. The same 
situation was true of training agencies other 
than teachers colleges. In the states com- 
prising the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 11 of the 50 library- 
training agencies offer less than six hours of 
work and 30 of the 50 offer less than a half 
year of training. In the near future it is to 
be hoped that these six hour minimum re- 
quirements will gradually disappear in favor 
of at least a requirement of twelve semester 
hours. There are some states that will not 
be able to enforce even a six hour require- 
ment for all schools until administrators are 
more library minded than at the present 
time. It it up to the trained librarians to 
get behind the cause of school libraries and 
keep it ever before administrators and com- 
munity organizations. 

There can be little question but that there 
is yet a need for some type of practical train- 
ing for the teacher and teacher-librarians. 
Unfortunately, many of these short courses 
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have not accomplished the desired results. 
Miss Fargo discusses “Library Education 
for Teacher-Librarians” at length in her re- 
cent book and gives us a “Suggested Curricu- 
lum for Teachers and Teacher-Librarians” 
which seems most practical. She suggests 
courses that would be useful for all teachers 
and then builds the courses for teacher- 
librarians on these. During the past few 
months I have studied this suggested cur- 
riculum very carefully and have had an 
opportunity to try out some of the units sug- 
gested. I am very much interested in check- 
ing the reactions of these students as they 
go out into teaching. After all the content 
of these courses should be determined, at 
least to some extent, by the existing condi- 
tions that the teacher and teacher-librarian 
find in actual school situations. What these 
teachers need is a wide knowledge of books 
for boys and girls and a practical knowledge 
of how to use the library first as a student 
and student-teacher and after leaving col- 
lege as a teacher in the public schools. 

In the near future I shall hope that our 
library science courses will be integrated 
with the courses in education and in the 
subject fields until they may disappear as 
library science courses or at least those units 
which are a definite part of the preparation 
of any teacher. With the central office pro- 
vided to care for all the technical details and 
mechanical preparation of books, the school 
librarian and teacher-librarian would be left 
to those functions that are more nearly 
teaching functions. We will need profes- 
sional librarians but not every teacher with 
one or two periods per day will be required 
to know all the technicalities of cataloging. 
Under these conditions an outstanding 
teacher with administrative ability and a 
knowledge of books for boys and girls would 
be the library teacher or teacher-librarian. 

In closing may I offer the following sug- 
gestions for your consideration? 

1. That in the future, the functions of the 
teacher-librarian be studied carefully in es- 
tablishing the character of courses to be 
offered teacher-librarians rather than the 
present practices. 

2. That this type of training apply only to 
those classroom teachers in small schools of 
only a few hundred students and should be 


clearly distinguished from professional 
brary training in library schools, 

3. That conferences of teachers Colley 
librarians and librarians of all other training 
agencies, presidents, deans, training schoj| 
directors, and heads of education depart. 
ments in these institutions be called togeth, 
by school library supervisors to study th 
needs of the state and benefit from then 
gional conferences that have been held » 
library training, such as the one held in A 
lanta, Georgia, last November. In they 
conferences training agencies may arrive g| 
some mutual understanding concerning neei | 
for training and the type of courses to } | 
established acording to present-day needs x 
well as those to be eliminated. 

4. That emphasis be placed on books ani 
their use in the school library in the enrich 
ment of the curriculum of the school and th 
recreational reading of the children. Tha | 
a well organized training school library k | 
provided for observation for teachers i 
training and for the use of the student teach 
ers. 

5. That instructors in these courses for| 
teacher-librarians have experience in school | 
libraries in order to make practical applic 
tion of the theory taught. 

6. That a terminology and description a 
courses be developed to avoid further cm | 
fusion with professional courses on the | | 
brary school level. Perhaps preferable | 
separate library science courses will be their 
integration with education courses ani 
courses in the subject fields. 

x * * 


Earle U. Rugg, State College of Educ- 
tion Library, Greeley, Colorado, was called 
upon to contribute to the discussion. 

Mr. Rugg said that conditions in teaches 
colleges must be kept clearly in mind: 

1. Students come from rural areas i | 
which there is likely to be little culturd | 
heritage. 

2. Library use courses are not worth | 
much because students do very little about | 
them afterward. 

3. Teachers colleges should go out of the 
business of training librarians. It is high 
time for educational agencies to get together: 
camp fire, boy scout, and other recreation 
leaders, as well as those educational age 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


ces which we consider definitely normal. 
Mr. Rugg said that the University of 
Denver has been a pioneer in teaching libra- 
rians on the undergraduate level, and he be- 
lieves in this. The first three years of 
college work are taken at Greeley and the 
fourth year at Denver. At Greeley the 
major-minor has been taken out and 12 hours 
of library science left in. The college is 
urging elementary teachers and high school 
teachers of English to take this training. 
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A short business session followed. Mr. 
Shores said that the Teachers College Libra- 
rians Round Table wished to affiliate with 
the College and Reference Section if there 
is a reorganization. Mr. Rugg’s comment 
was that he thought the group was confused 
about the whole issue and that perhaps the 
whole thing should be reorganized on a func- 
tional basis. The vote taken resulted in 28 
for affiliation with the college section and 2 
for affiliation with the school section. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS BREAKFAST 


Forty persons attended the school library 
supervisors breakfast at the Westmoreland 
Club on Wednesday, with C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr, State Board of Education, Richmond, 
serving as chairman. The administration of 
elementary school libraries under varying 
conditions was considered. 

The elementary schools in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, have an average of 1.7 books per 
pupil. The libraries are in charge of teacher- 
librarians and all cataloging is done by a 
central plan instead of in the school. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, school libraries do not 
buy educational magazines and books for 
teachers because of insufficient funds. The 


Board of Education Library buys these and 
teachers may use them. 

The general opinion is that WPA workers 
in elementary school libraries are successful 
only when someone very carefully works out 
what these untrained people can do and then 
has them taught by a trained librarian. 

In North Carolina the curriculum for 
grades one to eleven was recently revised. 
In this revision, a school librarian was a 
member of each committee of teachers and a 
definite attempt was made to prepare lists of 
library books for wide reading in each sub- 
ject, which would provide background for 
the curriculum. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY DINNER 


In the quiet of the evening, surrounded by 
trees, mountains, and sky, two hundred and 
six librarians and friends enjoyed the section 
dinner at the Country Club of Virginia, and 
were delightfully entertained by Elizabeth 
Maury Combs, Boyce Loving, Nancy Boyd 
Turner, and Mrs. Eudora Ramsay Richard- 


son, Virginia authors. Forbes Norris, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Richmond 
schools, brought greetings to the section. He 
stated that he believed the future of the li- 
brary to be particularly bright and he felt 
that the library in the school is the center 
around which everything revolves. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Fifty persons were present at the business 
meeting held Monday afternoon at the John 
Marshall Hotel. The minutes of the sec- 
tion's meeting at the Denver conference, in 
1935, were read and accepted. ‘The secre- 
tary read the report of the treasurer, Char- 
lotte E. Smith, which was also accepted. 

Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist, 
School Libraries, United States Office of 





Education, and chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. and N. E. A., stated 
that her report was printed in the May issue 
of the Bulletin and that an open meeting 
was arranged for Wednesday evening, at 
which time Walter C. Eells, coérdinator of 
the Codperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, would present the library areas 
of the check-lists of the codperative study. 
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Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, read the revised 
constitution for the section. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion. The Constitution 
Committee will make the few suggested 
changes, and present the revised constitution 
at the 1937 meeting in New York City for 
adoption. 

Miss Bacon stated that during the last 
year a department for work with young peo- 
ple had been established at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, Mildred L. Batchelder having been 
employed as school library specialist. Miss 
Batchelder spoke briefly. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, chief of the new 
School and Children’s Library Division, 
spoke of future plans of the division and 
asked for codperation in management of the 
work. She said that field trips will be made 
to investigate library service in city and rural 
districts and urged librarians to familiarize 
themselves with tax laws and book budgets, 
and to help enact laws which will provide 
adequate library service. 

A check was received from the H. W. 
Wilson Company as the section’s royalty for 
the sale of Background Studies, a project 
worked out by the School Libraries Com- 
mittee. (This committee has been aban- 
doned since the formation of the new 
division at headquarters.) The section voted 
to continue the work and to publish more 
Background Studies. 

An announcement was made of the scrap- 
book exhibit at Booth M-22 on the balcony, 
and of the conference consultation service for 
which the following hours were scheduled: 
Wednesday, nine to ten in the morning and 
eight to ten in the evening; Thursday, nine 
to ten in the morning; and Friday nine to 
eleven in the morning. 

A motion was passed to have the work of 
the Publicity Committee taken over by the 
section and Velma R. Shaffer, Gary School 
Libraries, was named to work with the sec- 
tion. 

Martha Manier Parks, State Department 
of Education, Nashville, Tennessee, chair- 
man of the Committee for Training of 
School Librarians, presented a report which 
showed much work. This report contains 
summaries and conclusions from a question- 
naire sent to school librarians and adminis- 


——— 
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trators in an effort to find out if the trap; 
in library schools has prepared school libre 
rians to meet the needs. With space limite 
only a part of the report is given. 

Miss Bacon thanked the Local Committ. 
for its efficient work and management whid, 
helped to make the meetings, the breakfgs 
and the dinners a splendid success and 
week in Richmond most enjoyable. Cy 
Dickinson, Jr., Jane E. Moss, Vi Marta 
Sarah Jane Robinson, and Reba Wartmg 
were the members of this committee, 

The following reports were given: 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Membership Committee of the Scho 
Libraries Section wishes to report a total ¢ 
505 members. 

Last fall letters were sent asking the 
gional chairmen of the past years to continu 
but no one was willing to serve. Some fh’ 
very definitely that the present organizatin 
of this committee should not be continu: 
and gave their reasons. 

Under a different plan, renewal notics | 
were sent to 420 school librarians. From th| 
point of view of enthusiastic support for th! 
section, the returns were a little disappoint: | 
ing. 

Publicity about section dues was sent t| 
the library publications, and state educa 
tional journals were gone over with the ide 
of sending announcements to them. Becaus | 
only two or three showed any interest it 
library publicity, this plan was not followed 

It would seem, after working on a Men | 
bership Committee for two years, that w! 
have not yet found a satisfactory plan fo 
making school librarians aware of the at 
vantages of becoming members of this st | 
tion. 

EvLeanor M. Dye, Chairman 
HELEN Marte CLark 
Mary Peacock Doves | 
Miriam SNow 

LENORE TOWNSEND 


TRAINING OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


As a result of the heated discussion whit 
took place at the conference in Atlanta hs 
fall, on library training in the south parti | 
larly, with reference to training for schon 
librarians, it was suggested that the chat 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


man of the School Libraries Section appoint 
committee, representing various sections of 
the country, to feel out opinions on this sub- 
ject in those respective districts. 

Since the time was too short to allow for 
an intensive study, it was agreed that each 
committee member should try to reach as 
many key people in her vicinity as possible, 
thus securing a cross-section of opinions. A 
hasty survey, such as this, shows necessarily 
only general trends in the thinking of libra- 
rians and school administrators rather than 
definite conclusions based on accurate statis- 
tics regarding the matter of training. 

For the past few years it has been appar- 
ent that school librarians have felt some dis- 
satisfaction with the type of training which 
they were receiving in library schools, and 
educators have felt that school librarians 
have not been fully prepared for service in a 
school situation. 

With this idea in mind, a questionnaire of 
a general nature was prepared. The com- 
mittee members used their own judgment in 
the selection of the people to whom it should 
be sent. Approximately three hundred re- 
plies were received from school librarians, 
teacher-librarians, school administrators in- 
cluding principals, superintendents, profes- 
sors of education, and a few library school 
instructors. 

From the nature of the questionnaire these 
replies could not be tabulated accurately, but 
summaries were prepared, containing the 
opinions and suggestions which occurred 
most frequently. Several groups of sum- 
maries have been worked out—according to 
the type of position of the person replying 
and the geographical region. This material 
will be available to anyone wishing to make 
a further study of the matter, but for the 
purpose of this report only a final general 
summary for each question has been in- 
cluded. 

A few general conclusions may be drawn 
from an analysis of the returns on the ques- 
tionnaire : 

1. School librarianship is a definite pro- 
fession with a future according to evidence 
Presented in the replies of both school libra- 
rians and school administrators. 

2. There is some dissatisfaction with the 
Present course of instruction in library 
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science on the part of school librarians. 
There should be provided better facilities for 
actual experience; that is, an opportunity to 
work in regular school libraries under the 
supervision of trained librarians before a 
prospective librarian undertakes a salaried 
position. 

3. School administrators feel that there is 
a lack of emphasis in library schools on the 
relation of the library and librarian to actual 
school situations. 

4. School administrators emphasize the 
need of admitting to library schools only 
those students who give evidence of superior 
scholastic ability and personal fitness. They 
seem to have an idea that many teachers who 
have been failures in the classroom have re- 
sorted to library work. 

5. In general it was recommended in all 
sections of the country that five years of 
training for the school librarian is preferable 
to four years. Those who objected to five 
years put their objection on the basis that it 
was unfair to set up more stringent require- 
ments for school librarians than for teachers 
without the proper salary adjustment. 

6. The minimum curricula of six semester 
hours was not considered adequate prep- 
aration for the teacher-librarian. More 
practical training for this type of work is 
needed. 

7. The need of a cultural background was 
strongly emphasized, and from the point of 
view of the administrator it is most import- 
ant that the librarian should be prepared to 
appreciate the school administrator’s point of 
view. 

8. A contributing factor to the success of 
any school library would be a knowledge of 
the use and a sympathy for the problems of 
school libraries on the part of the teachers 
and the school administration, which should 
be provided for by non-professional courses. 

MartTHA MAnter Parks, Chairman 
Auice R. Brooks 

FEerRNE R. Hoover 

Harriet A. Woop 

Hope L. Potrrer 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Be It Resolved, That the School Libraries 
Section wishes to express its appreciation to 
the following: 
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1. To Mary Randell Bacon, chairman of 
the section, for her effective leadership and 
initiative in directing the activities through- 
out the year. 

2. To Maud Minster, secretary, to Char- 
lotte Smith, treasurer, and to all committees 
of the section for their time and service to 
the organization. 

3. To Edith A. Lathrop, chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the A. L. A. and the 
N. E. A., and to her committee for bringing 
closer codperation between the A. L. A. and 
the N. E. A. 

4. To Louise A. Ward for her able edit- 
ing and interpreting of library news and ma- 
terial. 

5. To the H. W. Wilson Company for 
their continued generosity in publishing li- 
brary material. 

6. To Jane E. Moss, and other Virginia 
school librarians, for planning the school li- 
brary breakfasts and the dinner, and for 
other courtesies and arrangements. 

7. To Sara Jane Robinson for the school 
libraries exhibit. 

8. To all speakers and round table leaders 
who took part in the programs of the school 


School Library Standards 


HE conference on secondary school 
library standards, which was spon- 

I sored by the N. E. A.-A. L. A. Joint 
Committee on School Libraries and arranged 
by Mildred L. Batchelder, a member of the 
committee, convened Wednesday evening, 
May 13, at the Jefferson Hotel. Edith A. 
Lathrop, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided. 

A survey of the positions held by the two 
hundred persons in attendance showed that 
practically every type of school library ac- 
tivity was represented. There were state, 
city, and county school library administrators 
and supervisors; librarians of teacher- 
training institutions; instructors in library 
schools; public and private school librarians; 
representatives of the American Library As- 
sociation and of the Library Division of the 
United States Office of Education. 

The standards under discussion were those 
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libraries, children, and young peoples see. | 
tions. 
Mae GranaM, Chairman 
MArGUERITE Kirk 
WILuie WALLACE Weng 


OFFICERS AND Directors ELEctgp 


According to the constitution of the Schod 
Libraries Section, Marie M. Hostetter, Up. 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urban | 
will become chairman of the section. Othe 
officers are: Secretary, Helen Marie Clak 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis; treg:. 
urer, Iva Winterfield, Technical Hig | 
School Library, Omaha. Directors: Mar | 
Elizabeth Foster, Carnegie Library, Pitts | 
burgh; Elsa R. Berner, Lake Junior High 
School Library, Denver; Gretchen Wester. 
velt, Practice School Library, State Norma 
School, Potsdam, New York; Althea M. 
Currin, Glenville High School Library, 
Cleveland. 

May I express my appreciation to Willie 
Wallace Welch, Mrs. Mary Peacock Doug. 
las, Ruth L. Theobald, and Elizabeth Hog | 
for taking notes for this report. 

Maup Minster, Secretary | 


to be used in evaluating secondary schools, 
which have been developed by the Committee 
on the Codperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, an organization that func- 
tions through delegated representatives of 
the six regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools of the United States. 
Walter Crosby Eells, the codrdinator of the | 
study, was introduced and asked to describe 
the purposes of the study, accomplishments 
to date, and future plans for it, and to lead 
the discussion which was to follow his pre- | 
sentation. Pamphlets containing an outline | 
of the tentative criteria for stimulation and 
evaluation of the library were distributed at _ 
the beginning of the meeting. 


Dr. EELts’ STATEMENT* 


All who have had experience with accred- 


* Abridged. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 


iting organizations realize that they have 
been exceedingly valuable and that they have 
stimulated to a marked degree the improve- 
ment of secondary education in the United 
States. Experience with the standards as 
established and administered by these asso- 
ciations, however, has led to increasing dis- 
satisfaction with them and to a growing 
conviction that extensive revision is neces- 
sary. 

Limitations. The following are some of the 
limitations of the existing accrediting stand- 
ards and procedures: 


1. They have tended to become mechanical 
rather than vital—to emphasize the shadow 
rather than substance—to stress the letter 
and overlook the spirit of education. 

2. They have tended to become rigid, lack- 
ing the desirable flexibility to fit them to dif- 
ferent types and sizes of schools with varied 
problems and objectives. 

3. They have tended to become deadening 
rather than stimulating—to encourage uni- 
formity rather than diversity—to retard 
rather than to promote pioneering and ad- 
venturous experimentation. 

4. They have failed to take into account 
some of the more modern points of view 
in education, particularly as concerns the 
marked individual differences which are 
known to exist among pupils and the desira- 
bility of developing educational programs to 
meet individual needs. 

5. They have been narrowly academic 
rather than broadly comprehensive. They 
have been developed too much in terms of 
college entrance, without sufficient attention 
to the needs of the many pupils who probably 
never will enter institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

6. The standards and the methods by 
which they have been applied have been 
based, to a considerable extent, on untested 
assumptions and opinions without sufficient 
evaluation by scientific procedures. 


Objectives of the study. With a view to 
clarifying the specific issues involved, the 
cooperative study has formulated and ap- 
proved the four following definite questions 
as a statement of the objectives in the study: 


1. What are the characteristics of a good 
secondary school ? 
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2. What practicable means and methods 
may be employed to evaluate the effectiveness 
of a school in terms of its objectives? 

3. By what means and processes does a 
good school develop into a better one? 

4. How can regional associations stimu- 
late secondary schools to continuous growth? 


Phases of the study. Three general phases 
of the study have been necessary in order to 
answer satisfactorily the questions raised in 
the foregoing statement of objectives. 

The first, which has been carried on from 
August, 1933, to June, 1936; has consisted of 
making abstracts of studies in thirteen differ- 
ent fields related to the study, and in formu- 
lating statements of guiding principles in the 
different areas, both of which have been 
evaluated by the Executive Committee of the 
study, by groups of graduate students 
(mostly secondary school principals, teachers, 
and superintendents) ; of constructing, cri- 
ticizing, and revising check-lists; of securing 
the codperation of approximately six hundred 
collaborators consisting of principals of both 
public and private secondary schools in every 
state, specialists in secondary education in 
state departments of education, groups of 
graduate students in education, librarians, 
and classroom teachers in the principal in- 
structional fields; and by interpreting the 
plans and progress of the study to profes- 
sional groups through conferences and ar- 
ticles in educational journals. 

The second phase of the study, which is to 
be developed during the school year 1936-37, 
will consist of trying out the standards ex- 
perimentally in 200 carefully selected public 
and private schools in various parts of the 
United States. Eighty of the 200 schools 
will be small schools of less than 200 pupils 
because 40 per cent of the accredited sec- 
ondary schools in the United States have en- 
rollments of less than 200. Committees of 
experienced educators will visit each school 
for several days and study it intensively. An 
extensive testing program will also be carried 
out. 

The third phase, which is to be carried on 
during the school year 1937-38, is to be an 
extensive analysis of the results of the ex- 
perimentation in the 200 schools and an 
evaluation of the procedures in order to de- 
termine their validity, relative importance, 
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and significance. The conclusions and rec- 
ommendations will then be published and 
made available to the regional accrediting 
associations sponsoring the study. 

Study covers seven general areas. The 
outline of criteria for stimulation and evalu- 
ation contains seven general areas as follows: 
(1) “Educational Philosophy of the School ;” 
(Il) “Purposes and Objectives of the 
School;” (III) “Nature of the Pupil Popu- 
lation;” (IV) “The School Plant;” (V) 
“The School Staff;” (V1) “The Educational 
Program;” and (VII) “Administration.” 

The purpose of the first three general 
areas is to provide basic information for 
judging the schools. There is no such thing 
as a good secondary school independent of 
its philosophy. The function of a school 
must be considered in the light of what it is 
trying to do. The purpose of a parochial 
school, for example, differs from that of a 
public school. The success of its program, 
therefore, must be judged accordingly. 

The Codéperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards does not consider the 
library as a separate activity of the school— 
a thing set apart by itself—but rather as a 
service that is integrated with every activity 
of the school. Therefore, the material for 
evaluation of the library is not found in one 
place. It is distributed topically throughout 
the study. Thus the library is a part of gen- 
eral area (IV) “The School Plant;” of area 
(V) “The School Staff;” of area (V1) “The 
Educational Program,” and of area (VII) 
“Administration.” In evaluating the library 
criteria found in these four general fields, 
you are asked to consider the following three 
questions: (a) Is the suggested information 
and evidence valid for the evaluation of the 
library? (b) Is it feasible to attempt to 
secure such information and evidence? (c) 
If secured, will it be stimulating and helpful 
to the schools and to their libraries? 


DIscUSSION OF THE STANDARDS 

After Dr. Eells had introduced his assist- 
ant, Dr. M. L. Altstetter, educational spe- 
cialist of the study, the rest of the evening 
was spent in discussing informally the items 
of the library areas of the check sheets which 
were found in the pamphlets that had been 
distributed. This discussion was the most 
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fruitful part of the evening, both from the | 


point of view of the representatives of the 
cooperative study and from that of the audi. 
ence. It provided an opportunity to mak 
desirable changes in some of the items anj 
to add others; it also gave the audience ap 


insight into the problem of making standards 


flexible enough to measure and stimulate 
schools of various sizes and with wide differ. 
ences in educational philosophy. 

The material presented in the pamphlet 
shows that consideration is given to desirable 


provisions for library space as part of the | 


school plant; to the qualifications of the 
library staff, their improvement in servic 
and their conditions of service, such as load, 
salary, tenure, and provisions for retirement; 
and to the educational service of the library 
itself, to which more than three-fourths of 
the material is devoted. In this section the 
following topics receive consideration: the 
book and periodical collection; the organiza- 
tion and administration of the library, in- 
cluding finances and provisions regarding 
personnel; selection of books; making the 
library accessible to pupils, teachers, and 
community; the librarian’s responsibilities; 
and the use of the library. 

While most of the above provisions were 
discussed in some measure, consideration was 
given more especially to the following topics: 
classroom libraries, their desirability and 


— 


their management; bases for the evaluation | 
of the book and periodical collection, such as 


basic lists against which the collection could 
be checked, copyright dates, duplicate copies, 
etc.; and standards for rebinding books. 
The desirability of librarians keeping in 
formed on educational and classroom prob- 
lems was emphasized by several speakers. 
Other discussion related to the experimental 
and try-out program which the study is ut 
dertaking next year. 

Some of those present had helped to for- 
mulate the items constituting the tentative 
criteria under consideration; some had re 
ceived advance copies of the pamphlets and 
therefore presented suggestions that repre- 
sented careful study based not alone upon 
personal opinions but upon previous discus 
sions with others. Interest was keen; there 
were no lagging moments. ‘Those who be 
lieve that interest is one of the characteris 
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SECTION FOR LIBRARY 


tics of the best learning situations had an 
exemplification of it in that conference, for 
surely everybody came away with a more 
intelligent understanding of what the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards is hoping to do with the library. All of 
the proposals for changes and additions were 
made in a helpful spirit, showing a desire to 


Section for Library 


HE Section for Library Work with 
Children held three sessions during 
the conference of the American Li- 


brary Association at Richmond: a general 
session, a joint meeting with the School 


GENERAL 


The general session convened Tuesday 
afternoon, May 12, at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, the chairman, Jessie E. 
Tompkins, Public Library, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, presiding. 

Mrs. Claire Huchet Bishop, of the New 
York Public Library, the first speaker, had 
as her subject, “Writing for Children.” 
Her delightful paper was printed in the 
Library Journal, June 15, 1936. 


Archibald Henderson, University of 
North Carolina, educator and literary 
critic, gave the second address, “From 


Dream to Reality: A Confession, Dealing 
with the Influence of One’s Reading, As a 
Child, upon One’s Future Life.” 

Dr. Henderson’s talk was episodic, ming- 
ling his experiences with reading as a boy, 
his associations as a man. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on his own childhood and early 
life in so far as those influences had a direct 
bearing on his future and his career. In 
closing he said, “I would remind you that 
perhaps the most passionate desire of every 
human being, whether he is conscious of it, is 
a desire to live, to live as long as the physical 
Organism will survive, and afterward, in 
some form, to live in the memory and con- 
sciousness of those who follow. 
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make these library standards as nearly per- 
fect as possible. It was almost 11 o'clock 
when the conference adjourned, but the 
interest was so keen on the part of some that 
they lingered for further discussion. 

Epitu A. LatHrop, Chairman 

N. E. A.-A. L. A. Joint Committee 


on School Libraries 


Work with Children 


Libraries Section and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table, and a business meet- 
ing. A dinner in honor of the Newbery 
winner was given in the Roof Garden of 
the John Marshall Hotel. 


SESSION 


“There is one immortality, surely, that 
exists, the immortality of art, and all of us 
who write, all who are librarians, all who 
are concerned with the vitality and the on- 
going of the human spirit, can remember 
these famous lines, ‘All passeth; art alone 
endures.’ ” 

Despite the heat of a southern clime, a 
rustle reminiscent of a breeze went through 
the audience when the moment came for 
the annual surprise. Miss Tompkins an- 
nounced that the Newbery Medal, gift of 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, was this year awarded to Carol 
Ryrie Brink for her pioneer story, Caddie 
W oodlawn. 

After acknowledging the award of the 
medal, Mrs. Brink told the audience some- 
thing about the real Caddie and about her 
own writing of books for children. 


Mrs. Brinxk’s REMARKS 


This year’s Newbery book began a long 
time ago. It began, I suppose, in 1857 when 
John Woodhouse left Boston with his wife 
and four children for the wilds of Wiscon- 
sin. He went to install and operate a saw- 
mill at Eau Galle in western Wisconsin. 
When the family arrived there, the settle- 
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ment consisted of a tribe of Indians and two 
or three white families. The settlement 
grew rapidly, and John Woodhouse soon 
established his lively and increasing family 
on a farm near Dunnville. Here Caddie 
grew from a delicate baby to a sturdy tom- 
boy and later to a young girl on the verge 
of womanhood. 

To this child from the east everything in 
the pioneer life about her was wonderful. 
Her eyes were wide open to observe and 
remember. She was extremely happy and 
enjoyed all of her adventures to the fullest. 
The fact that she left this wilderness home 
when she was thirteen or fourteen only 
served to crystallize her memories into a 
lasting record. From Wisconsin the family 
moved to St. Louis, and Caddie married a 
young doctor who was as much of a pioneer 
as she was. Together they went to Idaho 
and settled there when it was still a terri- 
tory. She has never returned to the old 
Wisconsin home, but her memories of it are 
so accurate, that seventy years later I was 
able to locate all of the geographical details 
from her descriptions. That is how the 
story of Caddie Woodlawn had its begin- 
ning. 

My grandmother is a naturally gifted 
story teller, but she is not at home with pen 
and paper. The adventures of Caddie 
would probably have remained unwritten if 
I had not been a lonely little girl who adored 
stories. When I was eight years old I went 
to live with my grandmother and aunt. I 
had neither father, mother, brother, nor 
sister, and one of my greatest delights was 
to hear of the teeming family life of the 
numerous and adventurous Woodhouse 
children. I was quite a spoiled child but 
I could be bribed to do almost anything if 
Gram would tell me about her childhood 
in Wisconsin. It was only a few years ago 
that the idea of setting these stories down 
for other children occurred to me. If I had 
liked them so much, why should not other 
children like them, too? 

An author writes best of what he has 
actually known or experienced. A book that 
has a foundation of fact is almost always 
an honest book, too, and children need an 
honest presentation of life. They need it 
more than adults do, because they know 
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little about life from actual experience, and 
they will often accept the false and stereo- 
typed as eagerly as the genuine. A true pic- 
ture of life, no matter how commonplace, 
seems to have beauty. Perhaps it is the 
truth that gives it beauty. Only artificiality 
and falseness seem to me really ugly and 
unpleasant. We like to shelter children 
from the darker aspects of life and from 
those things in our adult world of which 
we are not particularly proud, but that does 
not mean that we cannot speak to them 
honestly and sincerely of what does concern 
them. 

Children love a true story, yet I believe 
they also need the lift and thrill of imagina- 
tive writing. How are we to combine the 
two? It seems to me that the solution is 
in maintaining an honest point of view. 
One can write an honest, human story about 
the adventures of a wooden marionette as 
well as about a real child. The great fairy 
tales give us a more genuine insight into 
life than some of the stories of modern boys 
and girls who behave falsely in artificial 
situations. The many splendid factual books 
which we have for children today fill a great 
desire for true information, but they in 
themselves are not enough. Children want 
action, character development, stirring ad- 
venture. They want to know how a steam 
engine works, but they want even more to 
know how life works, what people do under 
certain circumstances, what other children 
have felt and how they have behaved. 

Before I began writing Caddie Wood- 
lawn, I had not thought very much about 
the duty we owe our children in regard to 
the past. Particularly in the middle west, 
the last seventy years have seen more sweep- 
ing changes than any other period that | 
can think of. Ina single span of life we have 
passed from the most primitive struggle for 
existence to the most sophisticated and lux- 
urious urban life. I talked with a number 
of old pioneers while I was forming my 
background for the story, and the more I 
talked with them the more convinced I be- 
came that we are about to lose a most pre- 
cious contact with something which has 
vanished. The sturdy blood of pioneers still 
flows in the veins of our children. They 
have the same bone and muscle, but they 
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can have no conception of the hardships and 
struggles and dreams that built these bodies 
of theirs. It is an entirely different world, 
but, after all, the pioneer qualities of cour- 
age, willingness to go to meet the unknown, 
and steadfastness under difficulties are the 
things most needed today, as they were 
then. 

So before it is too late and the last pioneer 
has vanished, let us do what we can to col- 


lect these stories for our children. Almost 
every family has them, and they need not be 
written down. For a good story passed 
down by word of mouth is often more alive 
than something which has been buried in a 
book. This consciousness of an honest past 
and a brave tradition is the best heritage 
that a modern child can have, and a good 
family story of courage and endeavor is a 
better heirloom than silver candlesticks. 


NEWBERY DINNER 


The Newbery dinner was largely attended 
in the Roof Garden of the John Marshall 
Hotel, on the evening of May 12. The 
guest of honor was Carol Ryrie Brink, au- 
thor of Caddie Woodlawn, and winner of 
the Newbery Award, 

Miss Tompkins introduced the following 
speakers who were brief and informal: Dr. 
Henderson of the University of North Caro- 
lina; John S. Cleavinger, of Columbia Uni- 
versity Library School; Adam Strohm, of 
the Detroit Public Library, a staunch friend 


of the section; Malcolm Glenn Wyer, the 
incoming President of the A. L. A.; Mrs. 
Brink; and Dorothy Gordon. Ellis Credle 
sang southern songs to the accompaniment 
of her guitar. Rose Knox gave a vivid 
picture of a recent trip on a Mississippi 
showboat. Edith Anderson of Greenville, 
South Carolina, described children’s library 
work in a county of her state. 

Those who attended this happy occasion 
will remember it as the crowning event of 
the day’s program. 


JOINT MEETING WITH SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 


The joint meeting of the School Libraries 
Section, the Section for Library Work with 
Children, and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table convened Wednesday after- 
noon, May 13, at the Mosque, Miss Tomp- 
kins, chairman of the Section for Library 
Work with Children, presiding. 

The topic was “The Extension and Im- 
provement of Library Service for Children 
and Young People,” with discussion of pos- 
sibilities for codperation between the par- 
ticipating groups and the recently established 
School and Children’s Library Division at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. Jean C. Roos, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, was the 
discussion leader. 

Miss Roos, before introducing the several 
speakers, said: “Today is an eventful day in 
the lives of those who have worked for the 
realization of the objectives sought, and 
therefore, the subjects which will be pre- 


sented to you by the representatives of the 
different sections will be both interesting and 
instructive.” 

Ethel C. Wright, Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio, represented the Section for Library 
Work with Children. 


Miss WriGHT’s PAPER 


The members of the Section for Library 
Work with Children feel that they have 
genuine cause for rejoicing in the establish- 
ment of the new School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division at the American Library 
Association Headquarters, under the very 
able direction of Miss Van Cleve and Miss 
Batchelder. I wish at this time to express 
our appreciation and to make known our 
readiness to codperate with the division in 
carrying out the general plan of work as 
outlined at the midwinter meeting in Chi- 
cago. 
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I understand that the first objective of 
the division is to assemble information con- 
cerning library service to children and young 
people as offered in various states, and cities, 
towns and rural communities, in the United 
States and Canada; and to record the find- 
ings in a form available to those desiring to 
use them. 

As a member of the section, I would like 
to ask Miss Van Cleve three questions re- 
garding the plan of work already under way. 
Of what character specifically are the field 
studies which are to be made? What is 
their ultimate purpose? How are the find- 
ings to be made available to section members 
or others who wish to make use of them? 

The second matter for consideration today 
is to determine the function of the section 
in relation to the new division. 

There are many of our members who are 
asking themselves and others whether the 
section is doing as much as it could to influ- 
ence and direct thought on the subject of 
children’s reading in accordance with the 
needs of a changing world. Would it be 
possible for us to become more of a deter- 
mining force in the field of library work 
with children if we joined forces with the 
division at headquarters in definite joint 
planning for future discussion meetings 
where present-day problems could be studied 
and remedies sought? 

These meetings might be in the form of 
a midyear institute held in some central 
location; or planned to precede or follow an 
A. L. A. conference. It would be better 
still, it seems to me personally, if the chil- 
dren’s librarians could get together for a 
real discussion meeting during the A. L. A. 
conference. Many of us travel long dis- 
tances to attend the conference and return 
to our libraries with our most vital problems 
untouched. 

Is there any reason why the section should 
continue to furnish largely program features 
at the meetings and leave the children’s li- 
brarians to struggle alone for solutions to 
questions arising from modern trends, which 
are of concern to us all? How much we 
might gain from an exchange of experiences 
and methods, at the time when we are all 
gathered together in one place! 

Whatever is the right solution, we feel 
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sure that the new division, with its mor 
centralized opportunity for leadership, wil] 
be able to help us evolve some way to con- 
sider the problems which loom so conspicy. 
ously in our work with children today, | 
would like to mention a few that seem to 
me to be particularly important to consider, 

First is that of the junior high school 
boys and girls, especially of the eighth and 
ninth grades. It seems to many librarians 
and school people that we are losing a large 
number of these potential readers because 
we are not recognizing the feeling of 
“grownupness” which the present educa- 
tional division in school grading gives to 
these boys and girls. Nor are we recogniz- 
ing the more mature understanding of life 
which every modern boy and girl possesses, 
In many libraries, we still try to hold them 
in our children’s rooms and protect them 
from adult books, even when the overgrown 
ones have become restive and try to circum- 
vent us in every possible way. 

Are we justified in concluding that this is 
a period when reading interest slows down, 
or goes temporarily dead, because we are 
succeeding in reaching only a comparatively 
small proportion of the boys and girls of 
junior high age? Should we not, rather, 
adjust our protective ideas, to the changing 
tempo of the day, and work out some com- 
promise with the adult department that will 
give satisfaction to these boys and girls, and 
still give them the guidance that they need, 
but free from the nursemaid variety? This 
does not concern the ones, so much, with 
whom we are working successfully, but the 
much larger group that we are not reaching 
at all. An exchange of ideas and experi- 
mental experiences, would be of the greatest 
help to many of us. 

Another problem that we need to face and 
try to find some basic way to counteract, is 
the changing taste of many children whose 
experiences in literature are becoming more 
and more those of the adult world, due to 
the radio, movies, newspapers, and short 
story magazines. What is the fate of those 
children whose reading desires are being 
satisfied with the cheap series and ten-cent 
store books which are circulated so freely 
among the children themselves, ever in in- 
creasing quantities? I seldom speak before 
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a mothers’ club that I am not asked how to 
deal with this situation which is so disturb- 
ing to parents and teachers. 

It is evident that librarians can never 
solve this problem alone. The only remedy 
that seems basic is to have book appreciation 
included in the curriculum of the elementary 
school as a part of the essential education 
of the child. Why should books be used in 
the schools merely for the acquisition of 
mechanical skill in reading, and for curricu- 
lum enrichment? Is it not quite as impor- 
tant that a child’s education should help 
him to know what to read as well as how to 
read? 

Of course this would presuppose a 
knowledge of children’s books on the part 
of the teacher if she is to act as guide. 
Courses in children’s literature are required 
in many teachers colleges today, but not in 
all. Would it be possible for the division, 
supported by the section, to use its influence 
to stimulate a realization for the need of 
this training for all teachers? 

It would seem as though the emphasis in 
many courses in children’s literature has 
been placed on helping the teachers to gain 
an acquaintance with a few of the best chil- 
dren’s books rather than a comparative 
understanding of what is wrong with the 
cheap best sellers that so many of their 
pupils are reading. “Twice within a month, 
I had most urgent calls from two principals 
for something in print which they could give 
their teachers to read, that would open their 
eyes to what is wrong with these mediocre 
prime favorites. They said that the teachers 
were buying, in all good faith, the most 
impossibly cheap books for their reading cor- 
ners. I knew of nothing to give them that 
approached the subject from that angle, ex- 
cept an article which appeared in Fortune 
about two years ago. I afterward wondered 
if this were a project that the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee might work on with the help 
of the division. 

Perhaps, if we could encourage an acceler- 
ated production of well written books— 
simple in vocabulary and style, yet not child- 
ish in theme—that would meet the need of 
the slow readers who are not being ade- 
quately supplied by the libraries, we could 
approach the solution from another angle. 


At the same time we might answer in a 
practical way such experiments as_ the 
Thorndike Library and other attempts to 
simplify the classics. 

These are just a few of the modern trends 
and problems which make it impossible for 
library work with children to continue to 
move in the well worn grooves of the past. 
Child thinking, tastes, and habits are chang- 
ing, as are also school methods. It seems to 
me, therefore, that if we would continue to be 
a force in guiding children’s reading con- 
structively, we must look to our methods 
and be unafraid to change with the times. 
To do this wisely, we must share our ex- 
perimental experiences with each other. We 
hope that the new division will show us the 
way, and that we shall not be slow to follow. 


* * * 


Florence Kennedy, Erskine Ramsey Tech- 
nical High School, Birmingham, Alabama, 
represented the School Libraries Section. 


Miss KENNEDY’s PAPER* 


The School and Children’s Library Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association 
has asked that librarians actively engaged 
in work with young people submit problems 
upon which they wish advice and aid from 
this new division. In answer, many librar- 
ians in fourteen states as scattered as New 
York and Oregon, Virginia and Nebraska, 
have filled out questionnaires presenting 
their individual and group problems. 

Advice and help given to supervisors may 
solve the individual librarian’s problems as 
well as those of administrators. In cities 
and states where there are no supervisors 
we think the individual librarian should feel 
free to call upon this division for advice and 
aid. From the tone of the letters and ques- 
tionnaires, we believe school librarians 
would be willing to pay a fee for individual 
service, if necessary. 

The problems which were repeatedly men- 
tioned and which seemed of foremost impor- 
tance were: 

1. The need for a thorough study of the 
elementary school library situation; better 
supervision and higher standards for these 


* Abridged. 
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libraries; and realization by school admin- 
istrators, of their importance in the schools. 

2. The need for a study of children’s 
literature which would result in many new 
lists and publication of new material which 
is greatly needed. 

3. The need of special publicity and work 
with school administrators and boards of 
education to make them more library minded. 

4. The need for the development of better 
coéperation and understanding between 
school faculties and the school library. 

We have found in the answers an eager 
interest in the organization and purpose of 
this new division of the American Library 
Association and a willingness to codperate 
with it. In response to these requests for 
aid we hope the new division will be a source 
of practical advice and help. 


* * * 


Mary J. Cain, Public Library, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, represented the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table. 


Miss CaIn’s PAPER* 


My first reaction to this opportunity to 
discuss with the new division possibilities for 
coéperation between it and young people’s 
librarians was a deep sense of gratitude that 
such a division exists at all, and the feeling 
that its organization at this time involved 
direct inspiration from on high. 

I think the group that has given young 
people’s workers everywhere the most concern 
is the one that does not go on with formal 
schooling. How to bring it to our libraries 
is the problem. Right here, I feel, is where 
the division can come to our aid most effec- 
tively. With the prestige that working 
through headquarters gives it, the division 
should be able to persuade the National 
Education Association to have schools fur- 
nish libraries with lists of pupils not going 
on with school. Individual schools are re- 
luctant to compile these lists, and librarians 
seeking such records are proposing one more 
duty for an already crowded schedule. 

We hold that it would add very little to 
record keeping, however, if just before com- 


* Abridged. 








mencement every principal would provide , 
list of grade school graduates who were not | 
going on, and also, if possible a list of 
those who dropped out during the eighth 
grade presumably to get work. From these 
lists the library could get in touch with 
these young people and send each of them 
friendly letter. 

My second suggestion for helpful coépera- 
tion with young people’s librarians on the 
part of this division is that it become the 
clearing house for book lists for this group, 
Let the judgment of the specialist pass on 
these lists as they are received, and deter- 
mine their value. Are they timely? Are 
they especially suited to certain localities? 
Do they effect codperation with national 
groups? With local groups? So that when 
a request for book lists for young people 
comes in, it may be filled with the best ma- 
terial the whole field affords up to the date 
of its reception. 

Finally, I do not know of any better co- 
operation a group could receive than to have 
book broadcasts, and I do not know of any 
group of books that would so perfectly lend 
themselves to an interesting broadcasting 
program as books for young people. With 
such a program seriously considered and 
effectively launched, this division might find 
itself answering the prayer of the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly. 

Young people’s librarians could check lists 
of books they would like to see broadcast. 
The division should determine the character 
of the feature. Libraries should receive the 
lists of books one month before the broad- 
cast. This would be important so that re- 
sultant requests—and they are sure to come 
in—might be reasonably filled. 

This program should not be attempted 
before it can become a sustained program, 
with a broadcast every week. It certainly 
would be better to reduce the time of the 
period rather than its frequency. The divi- 
sion need not do the work at all times, It 
could delegate Los Angeles, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, Pittsburgh, New York, Dallas, 
Toronto, and other libraries on occasions. 

That this form of codperation may soon 
become a reality is, I know, the hope of many 
library workers with young people. Most 
homes, including those of young people who 
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leave school, have radios and this would be 
another sure way of reaching them. 


* * * 


Mildred L. Batchelder, school library 
specialist, and Jessie Gay Van Cleve, chief of 
the new division at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
responded. 


Miss BATCHELDER’S PAPER 


From the time when I first began to be a 
school librarian and a children’s librarian 
until January of this year, I had done much 
wishful thinking about the necessity for a 
school library and a children’s library center 
at American Library Association Head- 
quarters and I had often considered, indefi- 
nitely, programs which it should undertake. 

The responsibilities which I wished to see 
placed there, the services which I imagined 
as extending from such a center, multiplied 
with every additional year that I worked 
with boys and girls in libraries. Every other 
school and children’s librarian has done the 
same thing, I think. For years we have all 
wanted representation at headquarters. For 
years we have been accumulating in the back 
of our minds, and in the front, as well, a 
long list of problems we should like to pre- 


sent to a division which should work with 


all libraries which serve young people from 
the age of twenty months to twenty years. 

Since the first of the year, when I knew 
that part of the responsibility for the plans 
of the long awaited School and Children’s 
Library Division was to be mine, the excite- 
ment concerning the existence of the division 
has been tempered by the sobering reality 
of thinking toward “what” and “how.” 

As you realize, we maintain an association 
with books through work on the Booklist. 
It is hard to give up the pleasure and value 
of actually working with children and books, 
but there is some compensation in the selec- 
tion and consideration of books for the 
Booklist, in the light of the use which you 
in libraries may make of these selections. 
This association with the books themselves 
is an advantage to the division which seems 
very important to me. 

There is no question of the need for a 
school library advisory service. You are 
writing to the A. L. A., and school admin- 
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istrators and teachers are sending questions. 
To be ready for those demands, material is 
being assembled which will permit the divi- 
sion to function, in a way, as a clearing 
house for questions asked in the school field 
about work with young people and about 
library service for children in public librar- 
ies. This will be supplemented by informa- 
tion gained from trips and conferences. 

In company with workers in adult librar- 
ies, school, children’s and young people’s 
librarians are insistent that action be taken 
to provide real library service for the many 
children and young people who have no such 
opportunities. We think immediately of the 
needs in rural areas and of the urban com- 
munities which have pitifully inadequate li- 
braries. We also cannot but see, however, 
that some communities, which in many re- 
spects have splendid library opportunities, 
are only beginning to realize the possibility 
and the real necessity for elementary school 
library service which covers all schools and 
all grades and is conducted from the school 
point of view. 

The division hopes to take every advan- 
tage of contacts with educational associa- 
tions and with other organizations working 
with children and young people. Of course 
it is working with the state school library 
supervisors and wishes there would be an 
epidemic of new state supervisory positions 
established. Nine is a very small propor- 
tion. 

If the new division can make some contri- 
bution toward interpreting schools, if it can 
further understanding and codperation be- 
tween school libraries and public libraries, 
if it can help in plans which will make good 
books and good library service available in 
a constantly increasing area of the country, 
it will be because of these things: careful 
planning and advice of the Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young People; the 
help which you will give as individuals and 
as groups through your answers to an appeal 
for information; your constructive work on 
committees; and your willingness to give us 
your comments and support. 


* * * 
Miss VAN CLeEve’s PAPER 


Last night at the dinner party my place 
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card bore a picture of Mary Poppins. I 
felt that it was most appropriate for nothing 
short of having been blown along by a 
strong east wind could account for the posi- 
tion in which I find myself. 

Today there has been much talk about 
the leadership that should be assumed by this 
new division. I should like to restate that 
if I may. We are not thinking of leader- 
ship of you, but of the organization of your 
leadership in matters pertaining to library 
service to children and young people 
throughout the country. 

In reply to Miss Cain, and the suggestion 
she made relative to work with young people 
in public libraries, we are aware of this 
tremendous problem for we, too, have been 
faced with its perplexities. The A. L. A. 
has established contacts with the leaders of 
the national youth organizations, and our 
coéperation has been sought in furthering 
some of their projects. 

Miss Cain made the suggestion that the 
division collect information about what is 
being done by librarians working with young 
people and make that information available 
to others. Demands of a like nature are 
coming from other groups and individuals, 
and we hope that we will be able to function 
in this respect as do other departments at 
headquarters. 

Miss Cain also urged a radio program 
that would incorporate news about books of 
particular interest to young people. If this 
program is thought of as national in scope 
there are points that would have to be 
considered. Many such projects have been 
and are being considered by the Library 
Radio Broadcasting Committee. At present 
it does seem as though the use of the local 
radio station for broadcasts of this kind is 
the best solution and should be encouraged. 
In that way an invitation can be extended to 
the youth of the locality to participate in a 
reading program. 

I think Miss Batchelder answered Miss 
Wright’s question as to the purpose of our 
field trips. We hope through visits and 
conferences to gain more definite in‘>rma- 
tion about the library service that is being 
offered to children and young people in the 
cities, in urban centers, in rural areas, 


through state organizations, through town 
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libraries, schools, and all the rest. 


By such 


procedure we should be better prepared to 
give the advisory service expected of the 


American Library Association. We have 
finished one such trip—which took us from 
Cleveland to Louisiana with four or five 
stops along the way. It is only by having 
glimpses of real work, by having discussion 
about actual problems, to balance the rest of 
our work done at a desk, that we shall hope 
to make the advisory service more telling 
and satisfactory. 

Through all of Miss Wright’s suggestions 
that she sent to us as topics for considera- 
tion, there ran one note—what could the 
Section for Library Work with Children do 
in the interest of library work throughout 
the country, and that, I think is a most im- 
portant emphasis. 

The librarians forming this section and 
feeling a responsibility for the service pro- 
vided for the children throughout the land, 
must consider the great variance of the 
work. There are those localities where the 
librarians are trained in the work of serving 
children. There are many places where the 
children’s librarian is untrained, having 
neither experience nor professional school- 
ing. There are many libraries where chil- 
dren’s work is just a part of all the work 
that the one librarian does. Sometimes she 
is trained and sometimes not. 

The library service provided for children 
in school libraries, where the librarian is 
untrained or not fully trained, can in many 
cases be kept to a high level of excellence by 
the standards that are set by some govern- 
ing board. This applies both to book selec- 
tion and to the requirements demanded of 
the teacher-librarian. The service provided 
children in many public libraries in like 
situations is regulated by no such definite 
standards. 

Children’s librarians often have the oppor- 
tunity, with limitations of course, to develop 
a service to meet the needs of the children 
of the comunity. Where the children’s li- 
brarian is trained and experienced the 
analysis of those needs and the development 
of the plan to meet them may well be left 
to her. From her, the section expects cer- 
tain, perhaps undefined, standards of service; 
but can the section help in those other situ- 
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ations? I think it can. For example, should 
we not be more aware of the need for certi- 
fication? Should we not endeavor to see 
that in the state certification laws that are 
being drafted, there are clauses which will 
insure better book selection and more under- 
standing service to children and young 
people? Perhaps we have thought of certifi- 
cation as something to be dealt with by ad- 
ministrators and have neglected our own 
part in it. 

There is a constant need for magazine 
articles that are descriptions of work ac- 
complished under well defined conditions. 
Through them the children’s librarian, as 
well as the school librarian, who feels her- 
self in an isolated position may know that 
she is not standing alone, that her problems 
are not unique, and that many other lone 
scouts are engaged in the work. This, of 
course, has been talked of and urged for 
a long time and some progress has been 
made. 

I think children’s librarians should be 
ready to respond to talking engagements, 
not always in their own town, but in those 
localities where children’s service is meager 
and poor. 

Questions relating to the cost of library 
service are being raised everywhere and it 
behooves children’s librarians to be better in- 
formed about budget matters. It is not 
enough to know how much the children’s 
department budget is, but also how much it 
should be in order to provide adequate serv- 
ice to all the children of the community. 
We need to know this in relation to the li- 
brary budget and to the school budget if we 
are to arrive at a true estimate of what is 
being spent to provide library service to 
children in any given locality. In order to 
answer the inquiries that come to us, we 
shall have to get such information from you. 


If you have such statistics will you send 
them to us? 

The insistent call for lists to meet new 
demands is a constant one. It might be well 
to urge greater conversance with those al- 
ready in print. The division does recognize 
these needs and will endeavor to direct them 
into channels that will produce satisfactory 
results. We have been working in close 
cooperation with the Editorial Committee in 
connection with forthcoming publications in 
the field of school and children’s library 
work. 

Our board has been urged to further the 
opportunities for discussion—discussion by 
small groups interested in specific problems; 
discussion by larger groups whose members 
represent different approaches to the sub- 
ject; discussion meetings of relatively short 
duration; and for an institute, two or three 
weeks in length. I should like to take this 
opportunity to make arrangements for the 
very first of these groups. Miss Wright of 
Toledo has a problem she would like to 
discuss with the heads of children’s depart- 
ments at the close of this meeting. Will 
those who can meet Miss Wright please 
assure her by a show of hands? 

Our board, concerned with the advance- 
ment of library service to children and young 
people, has repeatedly insisted on the need 
to stimulate progressive thinking in matters 
relating to this special field. Each section 
representative has in turn emphasized this 
as of paramount importance. May I assure 
you that the division will endeavor in every 
way possible to bring it about. It will also 
endeavor to translate to library and school 
administrators your ideas and ideals for 
library service—to the end that library ser- 
vice for children and young people may be 
extended and the standards for it im- 
proved. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting convened Friday 
morning, May 15, at the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium, the chairman, Miss Tompkins, 
presiding. The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read and accepted. Miss 
Tompkins spoke of the new directory ready 


for mailing to all of the section members. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


This year it will suffice to repeat that we 
have a chairman for each state, for Canada, 
and Hawaii, and eight regional chairmen 
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for the eight usual subdivisions of the 
Unitéd States. 

It is with pride that we report a present 
membership of 835. Of these the Member- 
ship Committee has obtained 111 new mem- 
bers and reinstated 126 delinquents. The 
section’s treasurer handles regular renewals, 
so this committee wishes to share the honors 
for the year’s increase with Harriet Dick- 
son. As compared with 174 members we 
added in 1935, we are pleased to report the 
addition of these 237 children’s librarians 
for 1936. 

Besides composing publicity items and 
membership appeals, the chairman has kept 
in close touch with the local chairman. 
Since March we have concentrated on the 
lists of former members and have checked 
changes of names and whereabouts in order 
to help Miss Dickson present an accurate 
directory. 

More than a statistical report of gains, 
the membership chairman is glad to bequeath 
to the incoming officer an assurance of op- 
portunity and a growth of national con- 
sciousness among the children’s librarians 
of our country. 

IRENE SMITH, Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The International Committee had as its 
chief project during the first part of the 
year, under the guidance of the continuing 
chairman, Ruth P. Tubby, the compiling of 
a bibliography of American children’s books 
translated into foreign languages. Contacts 
with thirty-eight publishers were _ estab- 
lished, with a view to obtaining data on 
foreign rights which had been sold. While 
many publishing firms did not have those 
facts to give, others were unable to ascertain 
foreign titles, publishers, dates, etc. The 
list as it now stands is made up of 410 
American titles which have been translated, 
only 3 revealing complete bibliographical in- 
formation. 

Realizing the tremendous task involved, 
and how little the section as a whole would 
be benefiting by it for some time to come, 
the present chairman decided that while the 
committee would go on with the making of 
the list as a side issue, it could meanwhile 
do two things: 


1. Work toward establishing definite con- 
tacts with children’s librarians outside of the 
United States with a view to having a series 
of articles published on children’s work in 
foreign countries 

2. Keep on trying to obtain funds for the 
publication of Ruth Hill’s bibliography on 
foreign children’s books translated into the 
English language 

The committee is now doing these two 
things. 

Letters have been written to sixteen lj- 
brarians and organizations. Further con- 
tacts are being established with the 
Committee for Intellectual Codperation of 
the International Federation of University 
Women who, in 1935, conducted a survey 
of libraries for children under fifteen years 
of age. While the codperation of the Index 
Translationum (international bibliography 
of translations) is being sought, data are be- 
ing collected with a view to approaching 
groups susceptible to publishing Miss Hill’s 
list. 


Esa pe Bonpe.t, Chairman 


CHILDREN’S SCIENCE Lists COMMITTEE 


The committee has been working steadily 
on the preparation of the fourteen lists cov- 
ering the field of natural science. The final 
compilation has been slower than was hoped 
due to the plan of procedure. The mem- 
bers of the widely scattered committee 
critically study each list as it is compiled, so 
that important regional material will not be 
overlooked. 

The committee expects to submit the 
lists to the chairman of the section some 
time during this year. 

Harriet G. Lone, Chairman 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Two years ago the survey undertaken by 
the Professional Training Committee of the 
children’s section was completed and pub- 
lished. Since that time no outstanding ques- 
tion has presented itself for consideration 
and the committee has been comparatively 
inactive. It is therefore recommended that 
this committee be discontinued for the pres- 
ent with the understanding that if special 
need arises, it be reéstablished. 
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There are and will continue to be prob- 
lems of professional training which directly 
relate to children’s librarians, but it is the 
belief of the majority of the committee that 
these will best be solved by considering them 
in relation to the profession as a whole. 

Marie M. Hostetter, this year’s chairman 
of the A. L. A. Professional Training Sec- 
tion, believes that our aims coincide with 
theirs and quotes from the by-laws of that 
section : 

“Object. Its object shall be the discus- 
sion of matters relating to training for li- 
brarianship in all its phases. It aims to 
offer to general A. L. A. members free dis- 
cussion of current needs.” 

Miss Hostetter adds: “Your letter inter- 
ests me deeply because I believe it supports 
the idea some of us have had that some 
thought should be given to attainment of an 
ideal function of the section, and, it would 
follow, to a larger membership representing 
varied interests if an enlarged program is 
undertaken. A hasty examination of our 
present membership shows that at this time 
the majority of members are actively en- 
gaged in professional training; the roster 
also includes representatives from public li- 
braries, teachers colleges, and universities. 
If you approve I shall give your letter to the 
Executive Committee to be elected at Rich- 
mond. Since the by-laws provide for in- 
clusion of all phases of preparation for 
library service, library work with children 
should certainly be represented in the mem- 
bership of the section.” 

If it were decided to dissolve the Pro- 
fessional Training Committee of the chil- 
dren’s section, would there be assurance that 
the section would be affiliated with the 
A. L. A. Professional Training Section? 


How does the section want to act upon 
this ? : 
LesLey Newton, Chairman 


There was considerable discussion, and 
the consensus of opinion was that, because of 
the changes ahead in curriculums of library 
schools, the section should continue this 
committee rather than merge it with the 
general Professional Training Section. 


Book EvALUATION COMMITTEE 
The work of the Book Evaluation Com- 
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mittee for 1935-36 is based on the recom- 
mendations of last year’s committee. 
Following their first suggestion, we secured 
articles for publication in the Elementary 
English Review: 

Epaminondas at the Library, by Frances 
Atchinson Bacon 

Make it a True One, by Carol Ryrie 
Brink 

“The Larger Heart, the Kindlier Hand,” 
by Bertha L. Gunterman 

Paths to the Show Window, by Jeannette 
Eaton 

Writing with a Purpose, by Mary Avis 
Cutler 

Roland the Warrior, by Virginia Collier 

My Hungarian Home, by Kate Seredy 

Following the recommendation of the for- 
mer committee, we have considered again 
the question of compiling and printing lists 
for distribution by the section. Since the two 
splendid lists compiled by last year’s commit- 
tee were not available until late fall, Gifts 
for children’s bookshelves in October, and 
Inexpensive books for boys and girls in De- 
cember, 1935, and since this committee was 
in doubt concerning the wisdom of the publi- 
cation of lists by the section, it was unani- 
mously agreed not to undertake that work 
this year. 

Eugenia Brunot, of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, has had charge of the list 
sales this year. In an attempt to dispose of 
the lists on hand a broadside advertising 
them at a reduced rate was sent to section 
members with the notice of membership 
dues. As a result, only 661 lists remain in 
stock; 338 of these are Men, machines, and 
the world today, 1932; 270 Anniversary 
lists, 1928; and 53 of the 1931 revision of 
Books for the pre-school child. Since there 
is no current demand for the two latter lists, 
we recommend that they be discarded. 

Notices were also printed in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin and the Elementary English Re- 
view, the latter through the courtesy of Mr. 
Certain. 

The committee as a whole compiled a list, 
Books for boys and girls, 1935, which ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Booklist. 
Since this list duplicates nearly all the titles 
in the section of children’s books in Booklist 
books, 1935, it is recommended that the com- 
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mittee of 1936-37 compile a subject list of 
recent books for the Booklist next year. 

For the same number of the Boodklist, 
Anne Carroll Moore, at the request of the 
committee, contributed an editorial, “L. 
Leslie Brooke, Artist and Critic.” 

The committee has also sponsored the 
compilation and publication in periodicals of 
the three following lists this year: 

“Books for Catholic Boys and Girls,” 
compiled by the Catholic Committee of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, and printed in 
the April number of the Wilson Bulletin. 

“Modern America in Story for Boys and 
Girls,” compiled by a subcommittee with 
Vera J. Prout, chairman, assisted by 
Dorothy Hairgrove and Elizabeth O’Con- 
nor, to be printed in the May or June issue 
of the Wilson Bulletin. 

“Recent Books for the Pre-School Child,” 
compiled by a subcomittee with Mildred R. 
Phipps, chairman, assisted by Esther Greene, 
Dorothy Grout, and two teachers, Miss Mc- 
Feely of the Park Progressive Nursery 
School in Cleveland and Miss Merkel of the 
Rozelle Kindergarten in East Cleveland—to 
appear in a forthcoming issue of Progressive 
Education. 

This constitutes the work of the commit- 
tee for the past year. 

In making recommendations for the 
future work of the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee, there are two factors that strongly 
influence our suggestions: first, the new 
School and Children’s Library Division at 
A. L. A. Headquarters; second, the com- 
mittee reports for the past six years. 

First, we recommend that the com- 
mittee assist in every possible way the work 
of the new division at A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters. 

Second, that the committee continue the 
policy of compiling lists at the request of the 
A. L. A., these lists to be published and 
distributed by the A. L. A. 

Third, that the committee dispose of the 
section lists still on hand as rapidly as possi- 
ble and undertake no further lists for pub- 
lication and distribution. 

Fourth, that the committee compile a sub- 
ject list of recent books and arrange for an 
editorial on some phase of children’s books 
to be printed in the Booklist. 


Fifth, that the committee collect lists 
printed during the year by other libraries; 
prepare bibliographies of the most useful of 
these lists to be printed in the Booklist or 
A. L. A. Bulletin and in the Wilson Bulletin, 
in order that other libraries may purchase 
copies; and arrange to have the most valu- 
able ones printed in some suitable periodicals, 
such as the Wilson Bulletin, during the year, 
the lists collected to be sent to the division 
at headquarters for reference, for exhibits, 
and for any other uses that may arise. 

Sixth, that the policy of securing articles 
for the Elementary English Review be dis- 
continued. This policy has been questioned 
in former committee reports and while we 
appreciate Mr. Certain’s interest in the 
work of the section we think that the direct 
solicitation of a number of articles each year 
for the same periodical is not necessary. 
There are a number of periodicals that 
would be willing to receive articles on timely 
subjects throughout the year. 

Seventh, that the correspondence of past 
committees be discarded, since the annual re- 
port covers the work of the committee for 
the year. 

Eighth, that this committee be made a con- 
tinuing one; that the chairman resign each 
year; that the four other members continue, 
one of their number to be made chairman; 
and that one new member be appointed each 
year in place of the retiring chairman. 

Guapys ENGLISH, Chairman 


No action was taken on the recommenda- 
tion that the new Executive Board appoint 
one of the outgoing members of this com- 
mittee as chairman to insure continuity in 
future work, but it was allowed to stand as 
a suggestion. 


Book PropucTION COMMITTEE 


The Book Production Committee has de- 
voted its time during the year largely to the 
problem of out-of-print books. Requests 
were sent to committee members for titles 
of out-of-print books considered valuable by 
them and a composite list prepared includ- 
ing all requests as well as other titles added 
by the chairman. Mary Gould Davis con- 
tributed a list of outstanding titles among 
those on an exhaustive out-of-print list in 
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process of preparation by the New York 
Public Library. An offer by Helen Ferris 
of the Junior Literary Guild to print and 
mail the lists to children’s and school li- 
brarians, school people, and others for their 
appraisal of the listed titles was accepted, 
and questionnaires for this purpose were 
prepared by the chairman. 

Compilation of data on questionnaires 
shows a marked difference of opinion on the 
part of the appraisers as to the value of 
individual titles. Of the 110 listed, only one 
received as many as 33 votes, as being most 
needed, that being Wiggin and Smith, Tales 
of laughter. Under the heading, “valuable,” 
the votes range from 3 for Macaulay, Camp 
Jolly, to 63 for the Rackham edition of Rip 
Van Winkle. The vote on books of “little 
interest” shows a wide scattering, practically 
all titles receiving some votes. On the 
fourth point, “approximate number of copies 
of titles which a library might order,” there 
was unsatisfactory response. Many persons 
declared they could give no approximation 
while others checked all titles for one copy. 

The development of the project has dis- 
closed that the information usually in the 
hands of the children’s librarian regarding 
out-of-print books is inaccurate and un- 
reliable. This was discovered when lists of 
titles which had been sent in from various 
parts of the country as out of print were 
submitted to the publishers for re-checking 
and found to be still in print. 

It is therefore suggested that due to the 
libraries’ inability to get authentic and timely 
information from the usual sources, the 
publishers be asked to assume the responsi- 
bility of furnishing direct, first-hand infor- 
mation on their books, both out of print and 
those probably going out of print in the near 
future, to the recently organized School and 
Children’s Library Division at A. L. A. 
Headquarters, and that this information be 
kept up to date. It would then be readily 
available to any member desiring it, or might 
possibly be sent out from time to time in a 
circular of information from that office. 

The committee requests that this matter 
be given careful consideration at this meet- 
ing, and that definite action toward the 
improvement of the situation be taken. 

Another matter on which the committee 
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asks the attention of the section is that of 
traveling book exhibits. The committee 
raises two questions regarding this project. 
First, is there still an active interest in this 
undertaking by those chiefly concerned—the 
states or sections which have formerly used 
the exhibits and the publishers who furnish 
them? From this committee’s experience, 
there seems to be very little interest on the 
part of either of the groups mentioned. 
Three requests only were received for the 
books although last year’s report stated that 
six states had used them during 1934-35. 
Second, if exhibits are still desired should 
not some method of simplifying and speeding 
up procedure be instituted? The chairman 
this year found that delays incident to com- 
munication made impossible an effective 
functioning of the service. 

We would suggest, therefore, that 
methods of speeding up the service be con- 
sidered and that the feasibility of vesting 
authority for this phase of the committee’s 
work in the committee member, usually the 
publishers’ representative, who handles it, 
be discussed. Direct contact between her 
and the representatives of counties or states 
desiring exhibits would provide much better 
service than is possible under present ar- 
rangements. 

AGATHA L. SHEA, Chairman 


The reading of this report was followed 
by considerable discussion indicating that 
section members considered these problems 
a challenge to the committee and for the 
present their solution was left in the com- 
mittee’s hands. 


NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEES 


In response to a request by Jessie Gay 
Van Cleve, the section voted to delegate to 
their Executive Board the power to make 
nominations for committees to be appointed 
by the Board on Library Service to Chil- 
dren and Young People. 


Newsery AWARD COMMITTEE 


The three members-at-large of the New- 
bery Award Committee for 1936-37 elected 
from the floor were: Mary Gould Davis, 
New York Public Library; Esther Greene, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, New York; 
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Mary R. Lucas, Public Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

The chairman appointed Evelyn Sickels, 
Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, as 
chairman of the Membership Committee for 
the next two years. 


New OFFicers 


The Nominating Committee proposed the 
following names for election to various 


offices for the coming year: Chairman, 
Muriel Gilbert, Public Library, Buffalo, 
New York; vice chairman, Evelyn Wain- 
wright Turpin, Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C,; 
secretary, Ruth Giles, New York Public 
Library; treasurer, Harriet Dickson, Pub- 
lic Library, Houston, Texas. (The treas- 
urer serves the second year of her term.) 
The secretary was instructed to cast the 

ballot for these officers. 
SarAH A. Bearp, Secretary 


Small Libraries ‘Round Table 


WO meetings of the Small Libraries 

Round Table were held during the 

conference at Richmond: one for 
librarians in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, and the other for librarians in towns 
of less than 10,000 population. 

It was the consensus of opinion at both 
sessions that the policy of separate meetings 
be continued at future conventions, thus 
making the groups smaller and allowing for 


more active participation in discussion of the 
various problems. 

Consultation service to individual libra- 
rians was a feature of the round table this 
year. M. Louise Hunt, Public Library, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin; Callie Wieder, Public Li- 
brary, Waterloo, Iowa; and James Alonzo 
Howard, Public Library, Hammond, Indi- 
ana, were on hand to give counsel on Tues- 


day, Wednesday, and Friday. 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN CITIES OF 10,000 TO 100,000 


“Extension and Improvement of Library 
Service” was the theme of the round table 
for librarians in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
population. Cora M. Frantz, Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wisconsin, pre- 
sided at the meeting held at the Jefferson 
Hotel on Monday afternoon, with two hun- 
dred and fifty librarians present. 

Edith Patterson, Free Public Library, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, presented a paper 
on “Relations with Organized Educational 
Groups.” She told of the necessity of bring- 
ing books and groups together through co- 
operation, knowledge of group leaders, 
supplying of speakers and reading lists, as 
well as by individual help. Through such a 
coéperative spirit come new patrons and gifts 
of books, magazines, pictures, and even 
money. 

“In our town it is the Y.W.C.A., 
not the library,” she said, “which gives after- 


noon book reviews; which first dispensed tea, 
and then dispensed with it (all the while 
steeping the books a little longer) and still 
draws almost a hundred women each of the 
six winter afternoons.” 

The library can often furnish room for 
study groups, exhibition space for work 
turned out by recreational groups, and books 
for group or individual study, she concluded. 

Discussion centered around what indi- 
vidual libraries were doing in connection 
with open forums, CCC camps, and other 
groups. 

Sally M. Akin, Washington Memorial Li- 
brary, Macon, Georgia, told of the forums 
in her library, started four years ago, at 
which certain men and women are asked 
to speak on topics of the day. The forums 
have proved most successful as they connect 
with books, bring in new borrowers, and 
give people a chance to express themselves. 
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Various libraries reported deposit stations 
at CCC camps; others encourage the boys to 
come to the library and register. The camp 
director is guarantor. 

Maud van Buren, Public Library, Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota, told of the art project be- 
ing conducted in that city, which is sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota and the Car- 
negie Corporation. The library is codperat- 
ing fully with both groups. Many valuable 
pictures and art books have been given the 
library by the corporation. The city is “art 
conscious” and the appreciation of art from 
kindergarten through adulthood is taught in 
connection with the project. A pamphlet on 
the Owatonna Art Project may be obtained 
free by writing Dean Haggerty, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Sarah B. Askew, State Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, New Jersey, talked 
on “The Community beyond City Borders,” 
explaining the New Jersey township plan of 
library service. 


Miss ASKEW’s PAPER 


In my rash youth, when I first came to 
New Jersey, before many of you were born, 
I made the radical statement that I thought 
no community of less than two hundred 
and fifty should establish a separate library. 
I now know that the group supporting a li- 
brary must be large enough to keep that li- 
brary alive and that in many a town with ten 
times two hundred and fifty inhabitants it 
is dificult to find the means to support a 
library. 

When we come upon some tiny little libra- 
ries in our state, I always feel like explaining 
that I didn’t do it. Strange to say, I have 
as often discouraged the starting of a com- 
munity library as I have encouraged it for 
just that reason. That is why also the $1 
per capita cannot always be used as a yard- 
stick, especially for small units, for there are 
certain overhead charges that always remain 
within the same range. No matter how small 
the community, it needs the right kind of per- 
son to give proper book service. It should 
have adequate quarters with a reading room, 
a constant supply of new books—and the 
tight books—and be open to the public at 
least thirty-two hours per week. 

Our attorney general has ruled that li- 


brary service is a matter of residence and 
that it is not legal for libraries to serve peo- 
ple outside their political boundries unless 
for quid pro quo. This quid pro quo allows 
for library interloan. That prevents a large 
unit from giving free service to smaller units. 
If these little communities could not support 
libraries themselves and the adjoining towns 
could not give them free service, and if only a 
few could easily get to the city library and 
pay for cards, it was up to us to devise some 
way and means of serving these people. 
Some of them were in counties where county 
libraries were not possible because nine- 
tenths of the people and nine-tenths of the 
wealth were in larger towns with municipal 
libraries which would be exempt from a 
county library tax. 

Next to one of our cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants was one of the largest and most 
populous townships in the United States. 
Within this township were paved streets and 
urban stores but there were also in it many 
little villages, widespread farms, dense 
woods, and marshes. In this township there 
struggled five small libraries in different vil- 
lages, eleven elementary schools with libra- 
ries, and to the more outlying districts we 
sent state traveling libraries, while a number 
of inhabitants paid for cards in the big city 
library. All of this resulted in duplication of 
effort, in many people not being served, many 
being poorly served, and in much outlay of 
money without good results, for not one of 
the small libraries was adequately supported 
and three of them only lived because of the 
great interest of some one person in the com- 
munity and her sacrifice. 

We studied the state and found a dozen 
other such townships. In one there were 
eleven libraries, all “unflourishing.” We 
took the first township as a test, and with the 
help of the parent-teacher association, the 
American Legion, school men and women, 
churches, and the women’s clubs, we put be- 
fore the people what was happening—what 
even the little money which was now being 
spent by each community could mean when 
it was united into a whole. We did it with 
charts, moving pictures, tables of statistics, 
appeals to common sense, and finally got the 
people to vote to unite the entire township 
for libraries as it was united for schools. 
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The township has one library with fourteen 
stations and a collection in each school, a 
central library at a central point with a read- 
ing and a reference room, a book car to serve 
the people and exchange books at stations, 
and a trained force of workers. The library 
now supports and serves 25,000 people with 
the stations to maintain local interest. After 
this library was firmly established, the matter 
of exchange of books with the city library was 
brought up and also that of township people 
using the city library and, strange to say, of 
city people using the township library sta- 
tions. Where the boundaries touched you 
never knew, nor where the city ended and 
the township began, so that an inhabitant of 
the city might be twelve blocks from a city 
branch but only across the street from the 
township station. Arrangements were made 
for such interchange of service. Records 
are kept to show how many people from the 
township use the city library and how many 
from the city use the township library. Such 
records are never accurate as we all know 
that someone’s friend draws books and lets 
her have them. We have found books from 
a county library in a city club house although 
the city had a good library. Some friend of 
a club member drew them from a county li- 
brary and let the club member have them. 

Finally, with the establishment of a county 
library for the small townships, everyone in 
the county is served and the county library 
has made arrangement with the city library 
whereby county people may use the city li- 
brary. The township with eleven libraries 
which I mentioned, had a stroke of bad luck 
that seemed to the citizens good luck at the 
time. For five years the township governing 
body had to give each library in the township 
a sum of money according to its size. The 
total of these eleven appropriations was equal 
to what the township library would have 
received had it been established. Each dis- 
trict, especially the district that got the most, 
was perfectly sure that it received more value 
from the money actually given over directly 
than it would have received with the union 
plan. Arguments were met with complai- 
sance. We told them this budget had not been 
permanently voted by the people and could 
be discontinued at any time. This argument 
was met with a smile and a statement that 
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the governing body said they would always | 


give it. Then the depression came and the 
bottom fell out of everything. This town. 


ship was about the worst hit in the state and | 


all appropriations to libraries were with. 
drawn. With the help of the Civil Works 
Administration, the Emergency Relief Ad. 
ministration, the Works Progress Adminis. 
tration, and citizens these libraries have been 
kept living and united in an informal way to 
serve the whole township. Every civic body 
in the township has passed resolutions that 
the moment the township is financially sound 
again it will see to it that the township is 
united for library support, that there will 


be one library with a trained librarian, and | 


that these libraries will be stations of that 
central library which will serve 18,000 peo- 
ple. 

In another large township was the third 
oldest library in the state serving one small 
community. This library was established in 


1760. It had flourished for one hundred and | 


thirty years but for a long time had lived a 
hand-to-mouth existence although it was the 
pride of the community because of its age 
and history. In the other end of the town- 
ship was a newer library that was founded as 
a memorial. In this township was the most 
heterogeneous population possible—a road 
along which live multimillionaires, a com- 
munity three-fourths colored, a little indus- 
trial center, a fishing village, an artist colony, 
commuters from a city, well-to-do farmers 
and poor farmers, and adjoining it, a pros- 
perous seashore resort. How should we 
make these two libraries willing to join to- 
gether? 

The first move was to let them try their 
own resources without outside aid. It was 
rather hard on us because we felt as a 
mother must feel when she is doing some- 
thing for her child’s good that the child cannot 
understand. After that we presented a well 
worked out plan to show very hard headed 
business men and people who were justly 
sentimental about their libraries, just how 
much autonomy they could have and what it 
would mean to them. Then we had a house- 
to-house campaign in some communities and 
in others reached the people through forums, 
always showing charts and presenting argu- 
ments absolutely founded on facts. The 
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scheme worked out in this township was 
that the two libraries would retain their in- 
dependence and receive certain grants of 
money from the township library, exchange 
of books, and trained supervision. The two 
libraries in turn made their books free to 
the whole township. The library was voted 
in and quickly established as outlined—a 
trained librarian, two branch libraries as in- 
dependent as possible, eleven stations for the 
general public, and books in every school 
with a book car to make exchange. This 
serves thousands of people. 

Adjoining a number of our medium-sized 
towns are townships or boroughs too small to 
support libraries to advantage and yet a 
number of them started libraries and more 
of them wanted library service. A law was 
worked out that a municipality could join 
with another municipality having a library 
for the support of such library and have 
representation on the board. In one instance 
the township is large and rich although with 
scattered population and contributes to the 
joint support twice as much as the borough— 
neither one of the libraries was giving good 
service separately but the people being homo- 
geneous, the joint library has done a fine 
piece of work and in the depression has been 
cut only $600. 

In a number of cases under another law, 
the adjoining township pays to the urban 
library a yearly sum of money for service 
without sharing the control of the library. 
This contribution can be withdrawn at any 
time but is very satisfactory while it is given. 
The library receiving the contribution must 
maintain a station in the township making 
the contribution. In most instances the bor- 
ough or city was once part of the township 
and was made into a separate municipality by 
act of the legislature, so the people have com- 
mon interests. 

During the depression we have established 
informally nine emergency township libraries 
to unite a number of tiny little libraries and 
school libraries within the township so that 
none of them might die. This is only by the 
consent of the boards of trustees of these 
libraries. These library boards in joint ses- 
sion vote to form a central board of control 
for the time being and supervision of all is 
given to one person who has been provided, 





often by the ERA or WPA. When the 
county or township is financially sound, it 
will be put to the vote of the people as to 
whether this will be united in some cases in a 
county library and in some cases in township 
libraries. In our state we have consolidated 
thirty-nine small libraries into eleven larger 
units since 1925 and ninety-five have become 
parts of county library systems since 1921. 
These with the county library systems main- 
tain their own boards and self government 
with county aid in book service and trained 
supervision. 

We have found that we must go slowly 
when we are joining a township with a larger 
municipality for there is very apt to be fear 
that one will give more than the other or 
that the citizens of one will be deprived of 
some rights by serving the other. If the 
township adjoins two larger municipalities, 
we try to select the one with which the com- 
munity is the most homogeneous. Unfor- 
tunately this unity is not always clear sailing 
as someone may have left a bequest which 
must be held for that individual community. 
A plan for uniting one community with a 
prosperous library in another has just been 
held up for the time being by this very thing. 
Someone has left the township money for a 
building to be supported by and for them 
alone. We will find some way to bring about 
the consolidation, however, that will still 
leave the township individual control. Each 
case has to be handled on its own merits. 
Someone asked me: Why not just let each 
small community have its own library and 
let the well-to-do neighboring town codperate 
with it? That is wonderful and we do be- 
lieve in it but after all codperation is a matter 
of choice and it may be withdrawn at any 
time. It has been withdrawn in our own 
state this year, and it is being painful, but 
the mayor of the larger town says his town 
has to economize to serve its own citizens. 
No coéperation will take care of certain 
overhead or provide trained service. 

In our state we believe in the smallest unit 
possible for efficient, economical control and 
the largest unit possible to retain local pride, 
individuality, neighborliness, and the facility 
for personal service by which I mean knowl- 
edge of the person and his individual needs. 

Our state is so different in the various sec- 
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tions that we have had to adopt many kinds 
of libraries and many units of library service 
in order to give to each person the grade of 
library service to which he is entitled. 


* * * 


At the close of the talk, Miss Askew 
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answered questions from the floor, and Jj. | 
brarians from various states took part in the | 


lively discussion which followed. 
Miss Frantz called attention 

pamphlet, The smaller library and adult edy. 

cation, by John Chancellor, reprinted from 


the A. L. A. Bulletin, March, 1936. 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN TOWNS OF LESS THAN 10,000 
POPULATION 


Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis, was the leader for the smaller 
libraries group which met Wednesday after- 
noon, with Anne Ethelyn Markley, Public 
Library, Wewoka, Oklahoma, acting secre- 
tary. There were approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty librarians present. The topic, 
“Tomorrow's Possibilities and Today’s 
Realities,” was one which lent itself readily 
to group discussion so that ideas and experi- 
ences were exchanged freely throughout the 
afternoon. It was suggested that two meet- 
ings of this group be held at the next con- 
ference, one for the presentation of new 
problems and experiences and one for in- 
formal discussion of them. 

Mildred W. Sandoe, State Library, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, presented a picture of the 
small library of the future, as exemplified 
by the program recently undertaken in Ohio. 
In her paper, “Intangibles, County Service 
and Federations in Ohio,’ Miss Sandoe 
described the method by which that state, 
through planned legislation, improved tax 
measures and state aid, and the organization 
of libraries for county-wide service, is evolv- 
ing a system that will make good library 
service possible throughout the state. The 
unit of organization is the county library 
federation, and Miss Sandoe pointed to the 
Loraine County Federation as the oldest and 
best developed unit. 

Pursuing the subject of state aid, Héléne 
H. Rogers, executive secretary of the Illinois 
Library Relief Fund, spoke briefly on the 
use of the Illinois $600,000 state aid fund. 
The money was to be spent for books and 
periodicals and was allocated on the basis of 
population. The first half of the sum was 
spent at the rate of five cents per capita. The 


second allocation, due July 1, will probably 
be used for a regional project. Miss Rogers 


stated that the appropriation had not resulted | 


in budget cuts in small libraries. 


Roland A. Mulhauser, Tompkins County 


Library, Ithaca, New York, attacked the 


problem of bridging the gap between tomor. | 


row’s possibilities and today’s realities 
through the medium of adult education, 
The theme of his paper, “Adult Education 
and the Small Library,” was that the public 
library, in order to identify itself completely 
with the life of the community that it serves, 
must be cognizant of every happening in that 
community, and on the alert for opportunities 
to connect these events with the library and 
its service to its patrons. 
cited the daily newspaper as the vital organ 
of community life, and gave numerous and 
interesting examples of ways in which it may 
be used to the advantage of the library and 
the library clientele. Developing his theme, 
Mr. Mulhauser said: 

“Newspapers are not necessarily the only 
source of determining popular interests. 


The forward-looking library, in its attempt | 


to keep abreast or ahead of its borrowers 
would do well to strengthen its relationship 
with individual leaders and active organiza- 
tions that actually determine in many cases 
the things that are going to become news 
later. Regardless of where or how the popu- 
lar library takes the pulse of its community's 
life, it is most important that the library 
keep track of it carefully... . To be of inter- 
est and use to the majority of the population, 
the library must be alive to the interests, the 
activities, and the susceptibilities of that ma- 
jority. . . . The modern tendency to lay 
emphasis on fitting the library to the com- 
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munity and not the community to the library, 
has been growing constantly. An outgrowth 
of this changing attitude is what, for want 
of a better name, is called adult education in 
the library.” 

Mr. Mulhauser dwelt upon the public li- 
brary’s unique fitness for carrying on adult 
education, the difficulties frequently met by 
small libraries in fulfilling their opportunities 
in this work, the possibility of increased ef- 
ficiency through regional organization, and 
the employment of time-saving technical 
procedures. In conclusion he said: 

“The goal of this newer objective in li- 
brary service will be approached in spite of 
obstacles if continued attention be given to 
it and if ingenuity be used to figure out how, 
here a little and there a little, something can 
be done to accomplish this. The popular 
public library, to justify its existence, must 
give the majority of citizens who support it 
the kind of service they want. Many of 
them are interested in the world about them 
and particularly their own relationship to it. 
How much of a help is your library going to 
be?” 

The reading of this paper was followed by 
lively discussion and comment from the floor. 
The value of linking the library with com- 
munity life through the use of newspaper 
publicity was stressed in brief statements 
made by librarians from Ohio, Maine, and 
North Carolina. 

The third part of the program was a dis- 
cussion of ““Today’s Realities,” led by Mar- 
garet K. Gilbert, State Library Commission, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Topics relating 
to small library problems and procedure were 
discussed. Julius Walton Amis, Stanly 
County Public Library, Albemarle, North 
Carolina, spoke on the method of getting li- 
brary publicity used by the Stanly County 
Library. She also told about the new county 
library building which has the unique distinc- 
tion of housing both a library and a jail. 

Hannah Severance, Moorestown, New 
Jersey, gave an account of the community 
activity programs carried out by the Moores- 
town library which is housed in the com- 
munity house. Meetings are held once each 
month and are called Library Fireside Eve- 
nings. The public is invited, the discussion 
is informal, and there is a new topic for each 





meeting. Another project, an annual lecture 
on some subject pertaining to international 
relations, enables the library to make about 
$100 a year to spend on books in that field. 

Avis Miller Pillsbury, Millicent Library, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, gave a most in- 
teresting account of the vacation reading 
projects carried on by her library over a 
period of years. In preparation for the 
summer reading clubs, the staff members 
must keep constantly alert for inspirational 
ideas—a novel advertisement, notes in li- 
brary periodicals or school journals will 
often crystallize vague ideas. 

“Tt takes eight or nine years,” she said, 
“to reach the point where our oldest mem- 
bers have dropped out. We do not plan to 
repeat any project until we have an entirely 
new group of children.” 

Publicity for the projects is obtained 
through the local press and by visiting the 
schools. Posters and bulletin boards are used 
in the library. Prescribed reading lists are 
not used unless they are very complete. The 
idea of reading for fun is emphasized and 
the children are encouraged to choose their 
own books. To promote better reading, ex- 
tra credits are sometimes given for reading 
books of superior quality. “Children differ 
widely in reading ability,’ Miss Pillsbury 
said. “Our plan is to allow for this and to 
accept for credits books listed for as much as 
two grades lower than the one the child is 
entering, or for any grade higher.” 

Although awards, usually books, are 
given, the fact is stressed throughout the 
club that it is not the most reading that 
counts but the kind of reading. Non-fiction 
is emphasized by giving it more credit than 
fiction. All faithful members receive recog- 
nition even though they do not win a book 
prize. A party for club members held dur- 
ing Book Week is a grand affair and children 
are chosen from the rank and file of the 
Reading Club to serve at the Book Week 
tea. Interest is maintained through story 
hours, book exhibits, and codperation with 
the schools, but the library does not urge 
extra reading through the winter months. 

Miss Pillsbury concluded: “Our aim is 
not spectacular results or a phenomenal cir- 
culation, but rather a steady and maintained 
interest from year to year. Clubs should 
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make children library conscious in an un- 
conscious way, so that they will come to look 
upon the library as an indispensable institu- 
tion.” 

Miss Pillsbury exhibited a most attractive 
set of posters that had been used in promoting 
her various clubs. 
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New OFFICERS 


New officers for the year, 1936-37, are: 
Chairman, Callie Wieder, Public Library, 


Waterloo, Iowa; secretary, Mary Faith 
Parmelee, Public Library, Watertown, 
South Dakota. 

GERTRUDE KOsMOSKI STERBA, Secretary 


Special Membership Committee 


P \HREE meetings were held under the 
auspices of this committee at Rich- 
mond—all with the same objective: 

to promote greater interest in and support 

of libraries and the A. L. A. on the part of 


laymen. The meetings were: a_ business 
meeting Sunday evening, May 10, and two 


open meetings, a “Friends of the Library” 
luncheon, Wednesday noon, May 13, anda 
Library Gifts Round Table, the same eve- 
ning. 

Maria V. Leavitt, New 
Library, the chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided at all three meetings. 


“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” LUNCHEON 


Beginning in 1929, at the Washington con- 
ference, an effort has been made each suc- 
ceeding year by this committee to gather 
together at the A. L. A. conferences inter- 
ested laymen and thus to provide oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of views on lay 
participation in library progress. Each year 
the interest and attendance at these lunch- 
eons has grown. At Denver a coast-to-coast 
radio broadcast was added to include a 
larger audience. 

At Richmond, a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was broadcast over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s blue net- 
work by John Stewart Bryan, president 
of William and Mary College, and hon- 
orary vice chairman of the Special Member- 
ship Committee, acting as toastmaster; a 
radio address to the meeting by Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes was also broadcast from 
coast-to-coast; and a message by short wave 
from London was received at the luncheon 
from Ernest A. Savage, librarian of the 
Edinburgh Public Library, and president of 
the (British) Library Association. 

Four hundred guests attended the lunch- 
eon at the Commonwealth Club and an 
overflow meeting was held on the John Mar- 
shall Hotel Roof Garden to hear the radio 


features. 


The message of President Roosevelt and | 


the radio address of Secretary Ickes were 
published in the A. L. A. Bulletin for June, 
1936. (See “Message to Librarians and 
Laymen,” pages 491-93, and “Friends Ob- 
serve Citizens Day,” pages 509-10.) 

A tradition which has become part of the 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon is the 
roll call by states of official governors’ dele- 
gates. For the past two years special mes- 
sages from some state chief executive has 
been brought to the meeting by a delegate. 
At Richmond three states were represented 
in this way. 

Miss Leavitt opened the meeting and in- 
troduced Mr. Bryan, the toastmaster. 

Following a cordial and instructive address 
of welcome by J. Fulmer Bright, mayor 
of Richmond, official governors’ delegates 
from the following states responded to a roll 
call: 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Missouri, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. The 
Canadian provinces were represented off- 
cially by H. Norman Lidster, chairman of 
the British Columbia Library Commission. 
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A message from David Sholtz, governor 
of Florida, read by Mrs. J. C. Tims of 
Tampa, was as follows: 

“It is a pleasure to extend to you and the 
members of your organization greetings 
from the State of Florida. 

“The American Library Association has 
performed a valuable service to American 
education. It is impossible to measure the 
good that has been done in promoting an 
increased sentiment on behalf of public li- 
braries, in standing for an improved and 
more effective service, in advice and aid given 
to libraries, and in encouraging movements 
to get the interest of citizens and legislative 
bodies aroused to the desirability of needed 
library legislation. 

“I understand that it is the ideal of the 
Association that every man and woman, 
every boy and girl in America be in reach 
of a good public library. I know as well as 
you that such an ideal is hard to attain; yet 
your work is making it easier. You have 
done more in your sixty years of organized 
work to make the American people library 
conscious than any other body or organiza- 
tion of which I know. 

“All honor to those who have worked for 
the library cause in America. It is the 
cause of intellectual progress. It is the cause 
of political advancement. It is the cause of 
democratic government—a great cause. 

“Someone years ago used these words: 
‘May God’s blessings be on Cadmus, the 
Phoenicians, or whoever invented books.’ 
Because I believe in such sentiments I ap- 
prove of the work of the American Library 
Association and gladly send my greetings 
and my best wishes for a successful confer- 
ence in Richmond.” 

Mrs. Lucy Hampton Bostick, member of 
the Special Membership Committee from 
South Carolina, read the message from Gov- 
ernor Olin D. Johnston of that state: 

“From the State of South Carolina I 
extend to you greetings. 

“South Carolina has always felt a just 
pride in her libraries, but has realized that 
much improvement could be made in their 
size and content. Most of our educational 
institutions have access to adequate library 
facilities, but some are sadly deficient in 
teference works and research material. 


“Since colonial days private libraries have 
nourished thought and education throughout 
the state. The importance of good reading 
has been stressed and this has been ap- 
parent in the consciousness of our further 
needs in library material. 

“South Carolina has recently enlarged its 
common school term to seven months sup- 
ported by the state. Increased educational 
advantages bring more opportunity for read- 
ing, and it is my hope as governor that our 
children will have access to more good books 
through community libraries and enlarged 
school libraries. Our adult population also 
needs the stimulus of books to supplement 
other reading. I have been pleased to note 
library gains in the last few years, many 
communities having established libraries 
through codperation of the federal govern- 
ment. I hope the day will come when every 
community will be able to give its people 
adequate library service.” 

Harold Brigham, member of the Special 
Membership Committee from Kentucky and 
president of the Kentucky Library Associa- 
tion, presented the greetings from Governor 
A. B. Chandler of Kentucky: 

“Since it is not possible for me to attend 
the Fifty-eighth Annual Library Conference 
to be held May 11-16 in our neighboring 
Commonwealth of Virginia, I am by letter 
extending hearty greetings from Ken- 
tucky. 

“May your program for Citizens Day be 
a stimulus to the promotion of more ef- 
fective library service. 

“T hope that those privileged to attend 
this conference will return to their respec- 
tive states with renewed inspiration and 
courage to carry on this important educa- 
tional activity. 

“Your conference theme, “The Extension 
and Improvement of Library Service,’ is a 
pertinent and timely one. 

“This meeting should bring new life to 
the library interests of the south, and re- 
sult in more effective and better equalized 
library service.” 

Harriet Humphrey, treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
presented the “Lucy Morris Memorial 
Membership” on behalf of the Wisconsin 
federation. 
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(Her presentation remarks are quoted in 
“Friends Observe Citizens Day,” A. L. A. 
Bulletin, June, 1936, page 509.) 

Mr. Savage, speaking by radio from Lon- 
don on behalf of British “Friends,” said: 

“As president of the (British) Library As- 
sociation, I send warm greetings to the 
‘Friends of the Library’ now assembled at 
Richmond. Today is Citizens Day at the 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. A national plan for libraries can- 
not become a reality if the responsibility for 
it is left wholly upon the shoulders of li- 
brarians. Therefore many American citi- 
zens are joining with librarians. in working 
toward the grand objective of making the 
best books available to readers in all parts 
of the country. The American Library As- 
sociation in its national plan proposes to 
federate public libraries in large systems; 
it is trying to persuade the state to assume 
responsibility for a library service for all 
the people of the state; and it wishes to 
coérdinate all library resources for the ad- 
vantage of adult education, scholarship, and 
research. 

“In Great Britain our public library serv- 
ice is nation wide. Few readers on this side 
need be without books if they want them 
badly enough. But our country is small. 
The United States is continental in size and 
your problem is immensely more difficult 
than ours. In some parts of the States your 
people are scattered thinly over large areas. 
Some forty million of the American citizens, 
a population about the same as that of Eng- 
land, do not have any library service. These 
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people are dwellers in rural districts or jp 
small towns. They are difficult to reach, 
But in time, if the Association can carry 





out its national plan, if the Association js | 


helped by an enthusiastic body of citizens 
these people no longer will be isolated from 
books. 

“Many American citizens have been nobly 
generous to public libraries. Most Ameri- 
can citizens have warmly supported the ]j- 
brary movement. As a result of this favor 
the libraries in the large cities of America 
are standards for the world to follow, 
When the American librarians, and the citi- 
zens helping them, reach the forty million 
bookless people, they will achieve the prin- 
cipal work that the Association set out to 
do. 

“The library association is to be warmly 
congratulated upon the cordial friendship of 
the citizens in attendance at Richmond to- 
day. A great book collector once said, ‘My 
chief pleasure in my library is derived from 
the pleasure of friends who use it.’ In that 
sentence is the whole philosophy of librarian- 
ship. A librarian’s chief pleasure in his li- 
brary is derived from the pleasure of readers 
who use it. A good librarian, therefore, 
ought to have many friends. American li- 
brarians and their friends are now pulling 
together to achieve a great end. All li- 
brarians in the (British) Library Association 
pay tribute to the breadth and sweep of the 
national plan. They hope and believe that 
the library association, and the friends help- 
ing them, will meet with the good fortune 
that they so richly deserve.” 


LIBRARY GIFTS ROUND TABLE 


Nearly one hundred and fifty librarians 
were present at the Library Gifts Round 
Table. 

A study was begun of the problem of 
meeting increased needs of libraries through 
gifts, in addition to funds ordinarily allotted 
by communities. Arnaud C. Marts, acting 
president of Bucknell University, spoke on 
the subject of large gifts by individual do- 
nors. The success of an organized group in 
obtaining small gifts was presented by Ed- 


ward Caldwell, chairman of the Advisory 
Council, Friends of the Knox College Li- 
brary. 

In the general discussion which follow- 


—— 


ed, a possible procedure for action was | 


evolved: 

1. Formation of a committee 

2. Compilation of a list of those able to 
give 


3. Preparation of an attractive booklet o | 


the library’s needs 
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4. Periodic tabulation of library endow- 
ments throughout the country 

5. Provision of proper legal forms to per- 
mit the best possible use of funds obtained 

The effectiveness of such a committee, 
composed of persons interested in the edu- 
cational and cultural activities of libraries, 
already has been shown in certain colleges 
and universities. It is hoped that there may 
be an extension of similar activities in pub- 
lic libraries. 

Bequests and the care of trust funds were 
discussed by Carl B. Roden of Chicago; 
Samuel H. Ranck of Grand Rapids; Charles 
R. Green of Amherst; Alexander Galt of 
Buffalo; and Howard L. Hughes of Tren- 
ton. 

The address of Mr. Marts on “Saving 
through Giving” will appear in an early 
issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Edward Caldwell, book collector and 
donor of the Finley Collection on the His- 
tory and Romance of the Northwest, to 
Knox College Library, is one of the found- 
ers and now chairman of the Council of 
the Friends of Knox College Library. In 
his address on the organization, operation, 
and results of this group, he said, in part: 


Mr. CALDWELL’s ADDRESS* 


The Friends of the Knox College Li- 
brary is domiciled in New York City, where 
it was organized five years ago this week 
by a small group of alumni, stimulated by 
the opportunity that came with the new 
library building and the evidence that the 
library was rapidly becoming an important 
factor in the educational life of the college. 
It was evident that both students and fac- 
ulty would use more and better books if 
they had them and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, with its $10,000 gift and the Shaw List, 
was pointing out the deficiencies and the 
way to improvement. 

After assurance from the college presi- 
dent and librarian that our plan met with 
their approval, we began our project at an 
informal dinner of sixteen men and women, 
all but three of them Knox alumni. At 
this dinner we were ably assisted by Dr. 
John H. Finley as chairman and Mrs. Fin- 





* Abridged. 
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ley was our hostess. I outlined the plan, 
told what others were doing in a similar 
way at Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and Johns 
Hopkins; Harry Kurz, then one of our 
faculty, told about the place of the library 
in the college life; we exhibited a few in- 
teresting books; and then had a general 
discussion. The result was an enthusiastic 
launching of an informal organization pat- 
terned on the Princeton plan, without con- 
stitution, by-laws, or dues, the details to be 
arranged by a committee appointed for that 
purpose. The officials were chosen by this 
committee and these later selected an Ad- 
visory Council of about twenty, one or more 
in each of the chief centers where Knox 
people are located—from Los Angeles to 
Boston. . These names were chosen from 
our best known and most influential alumni. 
Their chief duty was and is to preach the 
gospel of good books and more books for 
the Knox library, and to suggest desirable 
new members. Our only expense has been 
for stationery, printing, and postage and it 
has been the privilege of some of the officers 
to meet the modest bills for these items. 

Our membership has grown to over three 
hundred. It was and continues to be care- 
fully selected from those who were known 
to meet our one requirement—a serious in- 
terest in library books generally and in the 
growth and improvement of the Knox Col- 
lege Library. Each member was invited by 
personal letter and asked to sign an ac- 
ceptance blank that, like many other features 
of our plan, is a close imitation of that used 
by the Friends of the Princeton Library. 
It is brief, simple, imposes no financial obli- 
gation, and reads: 


I wish to enroll as one of the “Friends of the 
Knox College Library,’’ with the understanding that 
this membership does not impose on me any financial 
obligation. 

My particular interest is 


ee 


Among those invited were former donors 
obtained from our library records, a long 
list selected from the alumni directory by 
the librarian, with the assistance of the 
alumni secretary, and from five to ten spe- 
cial names, chosen from each of the last ten 
classes of graduates. The responses were 
more gratifying than we had any right to 
expect. It was at once evident that we had 
tapped a rich reservoir of sympathetic in- 
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terest among a group of people, many of 
whom were already familiar with our needs 
and ready to help in meeting them, but wait- 
ing to be told what would be acceptable or 
most useful. Our original sixteen dinner 
guests and all others who had expressed a 
sympathetic interest were regarded as found- 
er members. 

Our aim has been to interest other peo- 
ple, either within or outside of our member- 
ship, for the avowed and oft-expressed 
purpose of building up the library’s re- 
sources, first as an aid to the curriculum— 
for both teachers and students; and second, 
to cultivate an acquaintance with books and 
a taste for general reading. This last pur- 
pose should be emphasized, for the post- 
graduate education of 95 per cent of the 
college community will depend chiefly on the 
intelligent use of good, substantial books. 
In the last analysis I believe the chief in- 
spiration of the Friends of the Knox College 
Library is the love of books and the desire 
to place them at the service of the younger 
generation of boys and girls who come to 
college as they do for four years or less to 
learn what human history and human ex- 
perience, human thought and human effort, 
as recorded on the printed page, may teach. 
I cannot resist the temptation to quote again 
what Mr. W. W. Bishop, the librarian of 
the University of Michigan, says on the 
importance of this habit of general reading: 

“The college library is one of the surest 
means of acquiring culture. Hours spent in 
it on an independent or directed search for 
knowledge have results far beyond the meas- 
ure of grades or efficiency tests. If a student 
fails to come from college with the reading 
habit ingrained in him, he has missed about 
the best thing that college can give him.” 

We communicate with our members by 
letter and printed bulletins to make sug- 
gestions or express appreciation, and to pub- 
licize our wants or urgent needs. We issue 
about twice each year—four times a year 
would be better—a sixteen or twenty page 
periodical that we call Books for the Knox 
College Library, that goes to all members 
and any interested non-members. In this we 
report all gifts—from non-members as well 
as members—with comments on those of 
special importance or significance. Attention 
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is called also to current purchases to show _ 
along what lines the library’s resources are 


expanding, to new bookplates, and to any 
pertinent activities of the librarian and his 
staff. We also send to members each year 
the librarian’s annual report. Other and 
helpful publicity is obtained through the col. 
lege and Galesburg papers, by the librarian’s 
lectures, and by book and art exhibits both 
in Galesburg and in other Illinois towns, 
Our membership is so scattered that general 
meetings, and even individual conferences, 
are impossible, and the printed communica- 
tions are of first importance, but by all of 
these schemes of publicity we keep talking 
about the library, its needs, its growth, what 
its friends are doing for it and what use is 
being made of it, and, by the codperation of 
the librarian, all new accessions are brought 
to the attention of both faculty and students, 

Our organization, as I have said, is domi- 


ciled in New York, nearly one thousand | 


miles away from the library, without the 


privilege of seeing it or our librarians, ex- | 


cept at long intervals. In many ways, this 
is a handicap. But our organic detachment 
from the college administration is inten- 
tional. The majority of privately endowed 


cultural colleges are always in need of finan- | 


cial help from their alumni and the alumni 
are never allowed to forget it. 
from this familiar source for help for the 
library would be “just another.” 
have amply justified the plan of segregation 
that puts the solicitation of library help 


Results | 


An appeal | 


into the hands of a selected, appreciative, — 


and independent group of book lovers, al- 
though there doubtless are instances where 


the library can obtain its best results through | 


the usual established channels. Of course, 
the support of the college authorities is 
needed. We have had, I am happy to say, 


the enthusiastic codperation of the entire | 


board of trustees, nearly all of whom are 
members, the able assistance of the entire 
faculty, and the generous and efficient sup- 
port of our librarian, without which our 
results would be impossible. 

Of course, the greater a man’s interest in 
books, the better member he will be. The 


more book collectors on the list, the better. | 


Membership should be made up of scouts 
as well as donors. By a “book scout” | 
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mean one who, recognizing the suitability of 
a book or group of books, persuades the 
owner to give it to the library, or finds a 
well disposed friend to buy it for the same 
desirable purpose. One of our choicest gifts, 
the Preston Player Collection of the Mis- 
sissippi River, valued at $5,000, came to us 
from an estate through the efforts of two 
of our members acting as scouts. 

We have made a special and quite suc- 
cessful drive to get periodicals for the read- 
ing room. This was begun by a request that 
members send their own periodicals after 
reading them. Then we obtained a list of 
periodicals wanted by the librarian and sent 
that, giving the member the alternative of 
agreeing to send one or more each week or 
month, or of authorizing the librarian to 
subscribe and send him the bill. In these 
two ways we have added 55 periodicals, 40 
of which are received direct from the pub- 
lishers and 15 are remailed by the donors. 
The total regularly received by the library 
is about 200. 

We have never directly asked for money, 
but we get some nevertheless. Contribu- 
tions of from $5 to $100 have come to us 
unsolicited, usually from members who 
wanted to be represented by books, but pre- 
ferred to leave their selection, in whole or 
in part, to the librarian. We have aroused 
interest by showing our members what other 
donors are doing, how they are doing it, and 
the benefits that result. This is always an 
interesting story, for one is busy building 
up the poetry shelf or the books for the 
biology class, another is intent on securing 
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books on Russia, the drama, or the latest 
good biographies, and yet another, the most 
helpful books of reference, or outstanding 
examples of early printing or fine binding. 
An old map, preferably early American, an 
Indian portrait, or a Currier and Ives his- 
torical print is always a source of interest. 
We have found that when it is known that 
such things are wanted and can be used 
either in classroom work, or as an appro- 
priate decoration for the library walls, some- 
one will be anxious to supply them. 

What I have tried to tell you in this brief 
talk has been concerned chiefly with the 
mechanics of our organization—I have in a 
way lifted the hood to show you how the 
motor works and the kind of fuel and lubri- 
cant we use. 

But of greater importance than these 
measures of physical growth and improve- 
ment is the far more interesting story of 
increasing use of our books by the students 
and faculty alike; of the stimulating growth 
of intellectual activity among the student 
body; as well as the evident satisfaction of 
our hundreds of donors and scouts who have 
had a part in the good work. 


* * * 


Mr. Caldwell’s complete address, “The 
Friends of the Knox College Library,” has 
been printed in pamphlet form and a limited 
supply is available for free distribution from 
the Special Membership Division at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. A post card request is all 
that is necessary to secure a copy. 

Gitsert A. Cam, Secretary 


Staff Association Representatives 


N TUESDAY, May 12, a dinner 
was held at the John Marshall 
Hotel, in Richmond, for repre- 
sentatives of staff associations and others 
interested in staff organizations. Helen T. 
Ziegler, president of the Staff Association 
of the Public Library, Montclair, New 
Jersey, presided and presented several prob- 
lems for the consideration of those present: 
What are the purposes, aims, and proper 
fields for staff associations? 


Shall we decide upon, or establish, a 
clearing house for information about staff 
associations? If so, what? 

What steps, if any, shall we take to en- 
courage the formation of new staff associ- 
ations? 

What media shall we use to exchange 
experiences ? 

Everyone present was agreed on the 
necessity for organizing staff associations in 
some way, as a section or round table of the 
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American Library Association or as part of 
the Committee on Salaries, Employment, 
and Schemes of Library Service. David R. 
Wahl, New York Public Library, was in 
favor of immediate organization, but 
Herman H. Henkle, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, suggested 
that the group elect a committee to study 
the purposes and aims of staff associations 
and present its findings at the 1937’ confer- 
ence in New York. After some discussion 
the latter course was moved by Gerritt E. 
Fielstra, New York Public Library, 
seconded, and passed unanimously. 

The following committee was elected: 
Florence J. Beers, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Effie Louise Chapman, 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington; Grace 
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Conway, New York Public Library; Her. 
man H. Henkle, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago; Louis M. Nourse, 





Brooklyn Public Library; Ruth H. Shapiro, | 
Milwaukee Public Library; Thurston Tay. | 
lor, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; | 


David R. Wahl, New York Public Lj. 
brary; and Helen T. Ziegler, Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Miss Conway asked to have her name | 
withdrawn, but offered to give any assistance | 


she could. 

The committee met at breakfast, May 13, 
to make plans for a preliminary report to 
be presented at the midwinter meeting. Miss 
Ziegler was elected chairman and Mr. Wahl, 
secretary. 

Davip R. WaH L, Secretary 


Trustees Section 


FIRST SESSION 


r NHE Trustees Section meeting at the 
Richmond conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association was the first 

one held under a new set of by-laws, adopted 

since the Midwinter Conference in Chicago. 

It was called to order at the Jefferson Hotel 

on Tuesday, May 12, by the chairman, Mrs. 

Philip Sidney Smith of Washington, D.C. 

The secretary read the minutes of the mid- 

winter session which were adopted as read. 

The chairman appointed a Committee on 

Objectives, consisting of William E. Marcus 

of Montclair, New Jersey, Ralph D. 

Shanesy of Evanston, Illinois, and Mrs. 

Jennie F. Purvin of Chicago. The chairman 

then read the report of the Nominating 

Committee and announced that voting would 

take place at the afternoon session. 

The program for all sessions of the con- 
ference dealt with “Trustees’ Responsibili- 
ties, Duties, and Obligations.” The chair- 
man announced that as the second scheduled 
speaker, Edgar W. Knight of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, had been detained by illness 
she would ask Mary U. Rothrock, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, to add to 
her talk some discussion of state aid, which 


was Dr. Knight’s topic. She then introduced | 


Miss Rothrock. 


Miss RotHrock’s COMMENTS 


Miss Rothrock spoke of herself as a li- 
brarian “without a board,” but none the less 
glad to see trustees becoming articulate on 
a national level. It is difficult, she added, 
for a trustee to know his librarian at home 
because there the trustees do all the talking; 
but in a national gathering a librarian is in 
the midst of his equals and can therefore be 
seen to better advantage by trustees. Trus- 
tees and librarians together are “a group of 
persons jointly responsible for the ad- 
ministration of a public library ;” yet a board 
of directors is both the problem and the 
hope of librarians because it can be either 
responsive or inarticulate, informed or 
ignorant of major library problems, under- 
standing or difficult to deal with. 

On the whole, said Miss Rothrock, library 
boards are not representative of their com- 
munities. Quoting from a recent book by 
Carleton B. Joeckel, she said that only 5 
per cent of all trustees are of limited means; 
and that 70 per cent are university-trained 
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men or women. These circumstances re- 
move them from the rank and file in their 
communities. The library board differs 
greatly from the average school board in 
that the latter is far more representative of 
the people it serves. School board members 
are usually younger, they are financially not 
so well situated, they are not so highly edu- 
cated, nor do they serve for such long 
periods of time. Hence there is more vigor 
in a school board than in the average library 
board. 

The present place of the library in 
municipal life has not changed much over 
former years; the library was generally well 
protected from the spoils system and con- 
tinues to be so; but it also continues to be 
a stimulus to the literary side of community 
life and still awaits the time when trustees 
will assume a more positive attitude in pro- 
viding service for the everyday person. 
Books on the library’s shelves are separated 
from the people in the street by catalogs and 
much other library paraphernalia. When 
trustees break down such barriers now 
standing between people and books, they will 
be taking a big step forward. 

The adult education movement works in 
this direction. It did not start in recent 
years, as is generally supposed, but rather 
during the world war when our soldiers, 
through the use of field libraries, containing 
such books as Over the top and Private 
Peet, learned that a library was a vital part 
of adult life and was needed to continue 
one’s education. The war itself brought no 
specific problems to librarians, but the de- 
pression years brought an increase in the 
demands for books which averaged 200 to 
300 per cent; and this came at a time when 
public support of libraries was at its lowest 
ebb. 

Today trustees face new definitions of the 
functions of their office. Librarians should 
be classed as technical employees whereas 
trustees represent the people whom the li- 
brarians serve; therefore, even though 
librarians know the needs of their institu- 
tions more intimately than trustees can, they 
are barred from approaching councilmen and 
legislators because they would appear in the 
role of special pleaders for their own cause. 
Hence trustees must be the interpreters of 
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their library to the public and show the 
latter that the future of the library is in the 
hands of the people themselves, whom the 
trustees represent. This places a heavy 
obligation upon library trustees, one which 
they can meet only if the personnel of their 
boards is strong. Active trustees will there- 
fore be concerned to: 

1. Strengthen the personnel of library 
boards 

2. See that some younger members, not 
yet overloaded with civic duties, are added 
to the board 

3. Weed out the “dead wood” which is 
found on almost every library board 

4. See that there are not so many mem- 
bers continuously holding office over a long 
period of years 

5. See that on each board there are repre- 
sentatives of the various economic and social 
levels in the community 

6. See that a portion of the trustees come 
from the sub-college level of education, with 
a labor leader included 

Where all these provisions are carried out, 
boards of trustees will represent strength 
for the library. Such wisely chosen people 
will not find it difficult to become good and 
intelligent trustees who will educate them- 
selves in library matters not only from a 
local point of view but from a state and 
national one as well. The next step will 
be for them to decide how to secure adequate 
financing for their organization, whether it 
should be by a mill tax or by appropriation, 
whether solely by local support or with the 
aid of state and national grants. State aid 
should not be difficult to secure. The state 
has already taken on many other functions, 
and it does not hesitate to accept city taxes, 
which weakens the foundations for local 
library support. Hence trustees should 
make a study of the tax basis in both city 
and state and determine upon a program to 
bring back revenue for the maintenance of 
local public libraries. Federal aid may be 
twenty-five years off but if and when it 
comes, it can be as helpful to libraries as 
federal aid has already been in other local 
fields. 

* * * 


At the conclusion of Miss Rothrock’s ad- 
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dress the chairman asked Louis Round 
Wilson, President of the A. L. A., to address 
the meeting. President Wilson emphasized 
the need, as expressed by the previous 
speaker, for younger and more vigorous 
trustees. He urged librarians and trustees 
to become aware of the direction in which 
they should be moving. He illustrated his 
thought by explaining the program for the 
forthcoming tenth annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
in New York City, which was to extend over 
a week’s time and during that period would 
involve all the people and movements con- 
tributing to adult education. In like manner 
a library ought to be aware of the many 
groups to be served, especially those which 
at present are not thinking about libraries. 
Trustees are apt to give too much thought 
to property, buildings, and books, and in con- 
sidering and protecting the physical resources 
of a library they overlook the people who 
should be using the books and _ buildings. 
Montclair, New Jersey, has a small but 
highly efficient public library whose trustees 
have shown an awareness of the social im- 
plications of their work by using a portion of 
the library budget for membership in the 
local Council of Social Agencies. They are 
thus in contact with all groups in their 
community, they know their needs, and, so 
far as their resources permit, they are in 
an intelligent position to meet them. 
Mrs. Purvin spoke next: 


Mrs. Purvin’s ADDRESS 


There is a sentence in Carleton Joeckel’s 
book, The government of the American pub- 
lic library, which reads: “Many citizens 
who seem to have no desire to hold other 
municipal office are willing to serve on 
library boards.” In discussing this anomaly, 
Mr. Joeckel comments on the fact that al- 
together too many boards have been tolerant 
of inefficiency and imperfections existing in 
their systems or they have been disinterested 
in knowing about them. This is probably 
due to the fact that they have been more 
concerned with the prestige attached to the 
position of library trustee than with their 
responsibilities as municipal officials. Quot- 
ing Mr. Joeckel directly, again: “It requires 
real courage and energy to rectify unsatis- 
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factory conditions; and these qualities seem 
to be lacking in some boards.” 

Certainly no man or woman in a com. 
munity should accept a position on a library 
board unless there is an intention to give 
conscientious service to one’s own library 
and to library progress in general. The 
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largest, as well as the smallest library | 


system in the country is but one unit in our 
national set-up of public libraries; it is q 
narrow visioned trustee indeed who does not 
see that out of his own experience he has 


something to give and to take from the ex. | 
periences of all other library trustees. His | 


first thought upon accepting office should | 


therefore be to learn all he can about his 


own system and the important details of its | 
management, so that he may be in a position | 


to compare it with work done elsewhere. 


I do not mean to infer that a trustee | 
should be familiar with the intimate details | 


of running a library. His head librarian, 
whom he and his board will have chosen 
with great care, is ready at all times to 
acquaint him with any facts he may desire 
to know about library administration; but 
unless, as a trustee, he has general knowl- 
edge of the major requirements of intelli- 
gent library routine, his librarian will find 
it dificult to keep him informed and will 


probably lose heart in trying to do so, A | 


conscientious trustee will therefore have a 
goodly amount of general information con- 
cerning his own institution; with this funda- 
mental knowledge in hand, he will know 
how to ask for such details as any pertinent 
question in hand may require. 

In one particular, however, a trustee must 
be better informed than the men and women 
on his staff. Whereas they are ready to 
meet the requirements of the people who 
patronize the library, the trustee must be 
able to interpret his institution to the outside 
world; he must be able to show the con- 
munity the advantages it derives from good 
library service; he must be on the alert to 
keep his municipal plant (for that is what a 
library is) up to the highest level of effi- 
ciency, so that all other municipal depart- 
ments will know about it and use it fully. 
He must have a high enough standing in his 
community to inspire confidence in and re- 
spect for the municipal institution he repre- 
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sents, and when he sees that any of his 
fellow trustees fail to contribute to the dig- 
nity, value, usefulness, purposes, and needs 
of his board, he must command enough con- 
fidence from the mayor (where a board is 
appointive) or the electors (where a board 
is chosen by popular vote) to be able to call 
to their attention the need for new strength 
in the composition of the library board. 

This all implies that no man or woman 
will take a place on a library board unless he 
or she is prepared to devote a given amount 
of time to its work. The tendency to regard 
the position as a pleasant but empty honor 
should not be entertained. Trustees’ meet- 
ings must be attended regularly; committee 
meetings should never be slighted; nor 
should either the regular or the committee 
meetings be hurried through. The same 
conscientious deliberation should be given to 
library affairs as one’s own business or per- 
sonal affairs receive. 

It is obvious that in the smaller library 
systems not many of these thoughts will be 
pertinent. Here the trustee can easily learn 
anything he may want to know about his 
library. But in all larger systems details of 
administration are so completely in the 
hands of the librarian and his department 
assistants that a trustee has little oppor- 
tunity to know much about the library unless 
he has a very alert head librarian who knows 
how to keep his directors well informed; 
and more especially a librarian who knows 
how to bring enough new and problem ma- 
terial into the board meeting to keep his 
directors keenly interested in library man- 
agement. It is obvious that all matters 
which involve finances and administrative 
policies or which promote the range and 
character of library service should come 
before the board of directors. But unless 
these are supplemented by a great many 
more intimate facts concerning the daily 
operation of the library, the average trustee 
will have difficulty in ferreting out the things 
he would and should want to know. 

Much therefore depends upon the type of 
man or woman who holds the position of 
head librarian. Granted that this individual 
is the best person available for his position, 
it behooves the board of trustees to give him 
the fullest and warmest codperation in the 
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administration of his task. This is possible 
only when every member of a board of 
trustees has a broad, intelligent, and rather 
comprehensive understanding of what con- 
stitutes good library service. An active and 
clever head librarian will see to it that there 
is work for the various committees of the 
board and that they do not shirk their 
obligations in looking after it; this is his 
easiest way of keeping his trustees informed 
concerning library matters. 

I am of the opinion that the fact that a 
large majority of library trustees are well 
advanced in years accounts for their com- 
parative willingness to leave the operation 
of the library entirely in the hands of the 
librarian, with very little questioning on the 
part of the board members. Mr. Joeckel 
says that statistically 58 per cent of library 
trustees in the United States are over fifty 
years of age and that 78 per cent of them 
are men. Of course, if very much time is 
involved a younger man can scarcely be 
asked to take a position on a library board; 
but since the most active trustee need not be 
overburdened with library problems, it might 
be a good idea to suggest to appointing off- 
cials the advisability of finding younger men 
and more women whenever possible so that 
active interest on the part of the trustees 
will be more common. Younger men and 
women will certainly see some of the changes 
which are confronting library service and 
will be able to understand them. 

Two such changes are of vital importance 
today. We know that reading tendencies 
among library borrowers are shifting away 
from fiction. The place of fiction in the 
newer order must be clearly understood and 
defined. Indeed, there must be a reappraisal 
of reading habits in general; just how far 
the library of tomorrow will have to con- 
sider itself a recreational institution as well 
as an educational one must be determined. 
Certainly we shall have to establish new 
policies which will enable us to take an 
active part in the development of the adult 
education program; and just as certainly 
we shall have to determine how far a library 
can and should go in codperating with bodies 
interested in promoting municipal recreation. 
Surely the day is past when we can be con- 
tented merely to circulate the books which 
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are requested by patrons who come to our 
buildings, and to give such general informa- 
tion as we can dig out of the books we own. 
Forward looking trustees will be on the qui 
vive because they know that if they are to 
secure as much money as their institution 
demands for its daily needs, they must ex- 
pand their program of daily service so that 
it keeps abreast with all other forward mov- 
ing plans in the community. In the very 
interesting book by Margery C. Quigley and 
W. E. Marcus, entitled Portrait of a library, 
I read with genuine envy the statement that 
the library of Montclair, New Jersey, has 
taken out membership in the local Council 
of Social Agencies and regards the $250 
annual dues as the most valuable expendi- 
ture the library makes. I dream of the time 
when every library, large and small, will 
have the breadth of vision which Montclair 
shows, and will realize as this small com- 
munity does that a library must cease to be 
aloof from most of the people it is supposed 
to serve. Too many librarians, and too 
many trustees as well, have a tendency to 
sink into the routine of library work as 
established in the days when the public li- 
brary was used only by children and the 
people who aimed for more learning than 
they had been able to secure in the limited 
school years of past decades. I agree 
heartily with the comments made by Edna 
Ferber in a recent number of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin to the effect that it is time librarians 
(and she might have added trustees) came 
out of their old routine line of duty and 
learned to meet the public—learned to go 
after it, in fact. 

Will this expand our service and therefore 
increase demands upon the limited financial 
resources most libraries have? Probably it 
will. But if it does, it will merely challenge 
trustees to find ways of increasing the in- 
come which their libraries now have. It 
may mean working harder than ever with 
city councils to increase the allotment for 
library work; it may mean looking for 
revenues from other sources, from endow- 
ments, or from federal and state govern- 
ment support. Whatever it may mean, this 
much is obvious: that the library which has 
made itself known to the public through 
progressive service, through good publicity, 
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through active trustees, will stand a far 
better chance of securing public support than 
a library which maintains backward tend- 
encies, which is archaic in its methods, a 
library whose trustees either wilfully or un. 
knowingly fail to do their part in bringing 
their institution to the attention of the 
public. 

It is true that any institution is as lively as 
the executive who heads it. The most for- 
ward looking libraries throughout the coun- 
try are the ones whose executives have 
daring and courage—qualities not at all 
common among library workers and trustees 
in general. The very nature of library 
work, the constant, slow conscientious plod- 
ding among books, almost prohibits inspira- 
tional thinking. Nevertheless, it is from the 
librarian and from his office alone that the 
enthusiasm which permeates the board of 
trustees and filters down through the work- 
ing force to the least important member of 
the staff must come. Library personnel 
does not change rapidly. Indeed, the so- 
called “business turnover” is entirely un- 
known in the library field. This may be 
fortunate, for certainly training and experi- 
ence are the two most valuable possessions 
of a library worker. This very asset in a 
library can become a liability, however. The 
dangers of American bureaucracy are only 
too apparent in our municipal institutions. 
But, whereas in many municipal depart- 
ments, the civil service worker is inclined to 
regard his safe tenure of office as an excuse 
for lack of effort, among librarians one is 
more apt to find a self-assurance and self- 
satisfaction with the way work is done and 
therefore no desire to change it. Thus li- 
brarians easily become the victims of their 
efficiency, and someone at or near the top 
must be constantly on guard against a de- 
velopment of this nature lest libraries fall 
into a routine of service which crushes hope 
of change or progress. The head librarian, 
and with him the board of trustees, must in- 
sistently furnish the urge which will inspire 
the staff to be constantly on the watch for 
changes in library management if and where 
these will bring improvement in the service. 
Here the board of trustees can give invalu- 
able support to a head librarian. If a head 
librarian knows that his board is sufficiently 
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acquainted with library management to per- 
mit discussion of his ideas for change, 
he will ask and receive the support and en- 
couragement which will often make the 
difference between progress and standing 
still. 

A librarian’s own initiative and courage 
must sometimes—perhaps frequently—com- 
pensate for the indifference in trustees whose 


appointment he cannot control. But his in- 
fluence in the community can make the li- 
brary so necessary to the citizens that they 
will see to it that the right type of trustee 
is appointed. And when a librarian has 
progressed this far he will find reward for 
his arduous effort in the codperation which 
his board and his community will give 
him. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


An Executive Committee meeting imme- 
diately followed the morning session. There 
were present Mesdames Philip Sidney Smith; 
J. Wells Smith; Jennie F. Purvin; and Julia 
Wright Merrill; and Messrs. Shanesy, Mar- 
cus, and Francis J. Sullivan. 

Plans for the coming year were discussed. 
Ideas were sought as to how to increase 
trustees’ interest in the American Library 
Association and what could be offered to 
trustees if and when they do become mem- 
bers. Objectives for the coming year were 
molded into shape and left to the Committee 
on Objectives to write up and present to the 
evening session. Miss Merrill reported con- 
cerning progress on the trustees’ handbook. 
Mr. Marcus asked whether it would be 
ready by January, 1937, and Miss Merrill 
replied that she thought so. 

The chairman asked members present to 
give their personal ideas concerning ways and 
means for strengthening the Trustees Sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Sullivan spoke of the high caliber 
of his own board of trustees, who, after they 
had sent him at the expense of the board to 
the Montreal conference, were so impressed 
with the work of the A. L. A. that they all 
joined the A. L. A. and have since made a 
practice of reading the A. L. A. Bulletin. 
The result of this has been better attendance 
at board meetings and the appointment of an 


assistant to the chief librarian who is in 
charge of publicity and whose work is to keep 
the press well supplied with information con- 
cerning the library. 

Mrs. J. Wells Smith reported having sent 
a personal letter to trustees throughout Cali- 
fornia, asking them to join the A. L. A., to 
indorse federal aid, and to become actively 
interested in other library matters. She sug- 
gested that a page in each issue of the Bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association be 
devoted to the Trustees Section. 

Mr. Marcus, who is chairman of the re- 
cently organized New Jersey Trustees As- 
sociation, read the objectives in the by-laws 
of that body. They are: 

1. To promote and assist in library work 
in general 

2. To give trustees a chance to work to- 
gether 

3. To help trustees become better officials 

4. To emphasize the difference in respon- 
sibilities between librarians and trustees 

5. To widen the point of view of trustees 

6. To influence public opinion in favor of 
public libraries 

7. To draw the public into the work of the 
library 

8. To strengthen the state library com- 
mission 

g. To encourage other states to form trus- 
tees associations 


SECOND SESSION 


At the afternoon session, continuing the 
discussion of the “Duties, Responsibilities, 


tee, said that we must remember the youth 
of our organization. 





and Obligations of Trustees,” Mr. Shanesy, 
speaking from the point of view of the trus- 


We are inclined to attribute merit to 
old things just because of age, and con- 
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versely, to mistrust that which is new. In 
spite of the fact that we may think we are 
doing well in the old way in our individual 
libraries, we can still learn to do something 
new and good. Trustees are supposed to be 
frugal; it is taken for granted that they ap- 
point good librarians and establish good poli- 
cies which they put into effect. But how 
seriously trustees take these problems is 
open to discussion. Have trustees con- 
sidered fully how to get adequate funds, 
especially for books? Have they studied 
how to secure substantial gifts, how to ap- 
proach the field of adult education, which 
it is conceded must henceforth be part of 
good library work? At the moment we are 
pitifully organized yet we should have 
strength enough to compel the American 
Library Association not only to take us into 
consideration in the discussion of federal aid 
but even to seek our permission and advice. 
This tempts us to ask whether the A. L. A. 
is too efficient and therefore crowding out 
the trustee? All such thoughts show the 
need to strengthen our organization and give 
much earnest effort in its behalf. 

Mr. Marcus who took the chair as leader 
of the afternoon discussion, believes the sec- 
tion is too young to hope for good results as 
yet. It will first be necessary to educate 
trustees in their duties and responsibilities. 
All trustees begin “at scratch.” They must 
go through a process of education, which li- 
brarians have to start with. 


Miss Hi.v’s Appress* 


Aubrey Lee Hill, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, New York, continued the discus- 
sion from the point of view of the librarian. 
She regretted that trustees seem to find diff- 
culty in uniting on a general program for 
libraries. Trustees should be the psycho- 
logical support for librarians; they should 
be familiar with the aims and needs of a 
library; they should be able to work actively 
and definitely toward helping the librarian; 
above all else, they should entertain a broad 
point of view. For their own institutions 
they should build up, with the aid of the 
librarian, a short and a long range program 
so that present needs may be worked toward 


* Abridged. 


and ultimately may become part of the long 
range plans for upbuilding the institution, 
To accomplish this, trustees will have to 
know how to interpret their library to the 
public so that they may gain public support 
for their planning. 

Trustees must guard against a library 
which is “half alive;” they must not permit 
their institution to fall behind the public 
schools and other municipal departments in 
maintaining public usefulness and securing 
public support; whereas their own board 
should be widely diversified, thus represent. 
ing all groups in the community, their staf 
of librarians should all be well equipped, 
keenly active, and alert. Trustees who have 
sympathy with and understanding for books 
will be very helpful, as will at least one 
member with a sense of humor! For many 
a difficult situation cau be laughed off if such 
a member is present to handle it with tact 
and humor. Trustees should never be 
afraid of showing too much interest in their 
library. They should always set up a pro- 
gram, just as a business organization would. 
In this, as in so many things, a librarian can 
be most helpful. He can orient his new 
trustees and aid all the others from time to 
time; he will find it profitable to have sta- 
tistics and other important matters coming 
before board meetings all prepared and 
mailed out to each trustee in advance of 
meeting days, so that trustees will have had 
time to study the business in hand. He and 
his library will both profit by occasional per- 
sonal conferences with trustees, in the 
progress of which he will arrive at their 
points of view and be ready to meet them or 
know how to change them if change is in the 
interest of the library. A librarian should 
urge his trustees to subscribe to one library 
periodical at least, and he should be person- 
ally responsible for seeing that they all re- 
ceive the state bulletin. 


* * * 


At the close of this address the chairman 
asked for discussion from the floor. Mr. M. 
A. Hyde of Lincoln, Nebraska, explained 
how his library met the unusual demand for 
service during the depression. The city 
could not increase the library’s budget, but 
neither did it cut into library funds. To 
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have an additional amount for service, the 
staff took a voluntary cut in salaries and 
the amount thus saved was used for the 
extension of service. The library staff made 
six large charts from material received 
through the A. L. A. office, by means of 
which they were able to show that the in- 
crease in the demand for books came from 
people who were out of work. Mr. Hyde 
acknowledged his great indebtedness to Miss 
Countryman of Minneapolis for her inspira- 
tion and encouragement; as the result of 
this, Lincoln, which has never had a chil- 
dren’s room, is now planning for one. Such 
an experience shows how the A. L. A. could 
do much to educate trustees to a better 
understanding of their responsibilities. To- 
day the library is the poor man’s university 
and trustees should be chosen from all ranks 
of citizens in consequence; only thus can 
library collections be broadened in recogni- 
tion of this fact. 

Ralph T. Hale, of Winchester, Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the Massachusetts Associ- 
ation of Library Trustees, congratulated 
Massachusetts on the fine showing it makes 
in the statistical pages of the A. L. A.’s 
pamphlet, Equal chance. He had never 
understood what the “mill” stood for in 
American currency but he now knows that it 
is a symbol for the amount used in estimat- 
ing public support of libraries! In spite of 
its good showing statistically only seventy- 
five out of Massachusetts’ two thousand 
trustees come to the annual meeting of the 
trustees association. 

Mrs. Grinnell Willis of Morristown, 
New Jersey, suggested the value to trustees 
of visiting other libraries than their own, 
especially if they travel across the country 
by automobile. 

Mr. Marcus cordially approved of this 
suggestion since he believes that it is just as 
necessary for trustees to know what other 
libraries are doing as it is for business men 
to know the methods of their competitors. 

Mrs. Anna Matthies, of Hammond, In- 
diana, explained that her board of trustees 
holds one of its regular meetings in each 
branch of the library system every year, in 
this manner making the rounds of all 
branches and thus familiarizing trustees 
with branch work. 





Porter Paddock, Springfield, Illinois, 
asked whether the problem of circulation is 
the most important matter in library work; 
and whether in the discussion of the age of 
trustees it was not more important to con- 
sider the interest they display? Trustees 
should certainly keep in touch with the best 
thought on library matters, which they can 
do in part by reading library bulletins and 
periodicals. They should certainly be inter- 
ested in their work and be willing to sacrifice 
time to it. 

Louis J. Bailey, Queens Borough Public 
Library, reiterated the need for trustees be- 
ing well enough informed on library matters 
to be intelligent interpreters of their institu- 
tion to the public. 

Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, of Evanston, 
Illinois, explained the plan of publicity being 
worked out by the A. L. A. which would 
be available to all libraries in the country 
for a small annual fee. It is to be conducted 
on a cost basis which will be very small if 
enough libraries accept the idea. In the 
event that they do so, there will be a national 
clearing house for good ideas from all parts 
of the country, including such vital but little 
understood subjects as posters, exhibits, etc. 

George H. Locke, Public Library, Tor- 
onto, Ontario, felt that we do not know 
people’s interests and therefore do not reach 
as many readers as we should. Circulation 
is not the all important thing in a library; 
the reference department is more valuable to 
the community as a whole because it can be 
used in adding material and other wealth 
to a community. The Toronto library has 
found that a good way in which to obtain 
favorable publicity for its reference rooms 
is to publicize the names of great inventors 
who have gotten a start in their work by 
using reference rooms in libraries. 

Miss Merrill, of A. L. A. Headquarters, 
explained the ways in which a member of the 
state library commission can be helpful to 
local comunities. Such a worker is unat- 
tached and can therefore come before groups 
of local people and say things which might 
not come with good grace from a local li- 
brarian or trustee. Local librarians could 
call on state workers to advantage when 
there is something to explain to local direc- 

tors which librarians think an outsider could 
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handle more tactfully than a local worker 
might be able to do. She also hoped that 
the trustees’ handbook would be found of 
value to trustees when it is published. 

Mr. Shanesy moved, and it was seconded 
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and carried, that authority to examine the 
trustees’ handbook, when it is ready, and to 
approve or disapprove indorsing it, should 
be given to the Executive Committee of the 
section. 


THIRD SESSION 


At the evening session, which took the 
form of a dinner meeting, the chairman 
called upon each person present to give his 
name and affiliation and any comments he 
cared to make. The chairman then asked 
the secretary to read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Objectives, appointed at the morn- 
ing session. It reads as follows: 

“The goal of the Trustees Section for the 
fiscal year of 1936-37 shall be the mobili- 
zation of trustee interest by encouraging: 

“The codperation of librarians in obtain- 
ing the interest of their trustees in the 
Trustees Section of the A. L. A. 

“The development of state and local as- 
sociations of trustees to enable trustees to 
deal effectively with library problems 

“The publication and distribution of ar- 
ticles and other material dealing with the 
obligations, duties, and responsibilities of 
library trustees” 

On motion, duly seconded, this report was 
accepted as the goal of the section. 

The program of the evening was a paper 
discussing “The Trustee’s Responsibility to 
Further the A. L. A. Trustees Section,” 
written by Mrs. J. Wells Smith, of Los 
Angeles, California, and in her absence, due 
to sudden indisposition, read by Althea H. 
Warren, librarian of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library. Mrs. Smith’s paper will be 
printed in a forthcoming issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 

Miss Merrill spoke of the solidity of the 
Indiana State Library Trustees Association 
and told how its work had strengthened the 


whole library situation in that state. 
found it advantageous to start a state or- 
ganization when financial support of |j- 
braries was threatened. Among the other 
states already having organized trustee 
bodies are California, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and the Massaba Iron Range in 
Minnesota. This latter group is a splendid 
example of the carrying on of community 
service within a library organization. 


New OFFICERS 


New officers are: Chairman, for two-year 
term, Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton; first vice chairman, Lucius Wilmerding, 
New York Public Library ; second vice chair- 
man, Francis J. Sullivan, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York; secretary, Mrs. 
George H. Tomlinson, Evanston, Illinois. 

The Executive Committee members for 
one-year term: Mrs. Herbert L. Baker, Pub- 
lic Library, Mount Vernon, New York; 
William E. Marcus, Free Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey; Judge Harvey F. 
Remington, Public Library, Rochester, New 
York; Mrs. J. Wells Smith, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, California. For two-year term: 
Michael F. Gallagher, Public Library, High- 
land Park, Illinois; Mrs. Bertha Trebein 
Flynn, Greene County District Library, 
Xenia, Ohio; M. M. Harris, Public Library, 
San Antonio, Texas; and Ralph D. Shanesy, 
Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

JENNIE F. Purvin, Secretary 
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University Library Extension Service Round Table 


HE University Library Extension 

Service Round Table met the evening 

of May 13, in the Byrd Room of the 
John Marshall Hotel, the chairman presid- 
ing. About fifty persons were present, in- 
cuding both extension service librarians and 
others interested in the work. 

The first speaker was Louis Round Wil- 
son, University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, President of the American Library 
Association, whose subject was “Codrdina- 
tion of Extension Service within a State.” 
An abstract of his paper follows: 


Dr. WILSON’s PAPER 


University extension divisions in the 
United States have, for as long as a quarter 
of a century, maintained library service for 
patrons off the campus. These patrons have 
usually been women’s clubs, debating groups, 
study groups served by university extension 
lectures, correspondence students, dramatic 
organizations, and individuals who lacked 
local library facilities. This service, how- 
ever, has not changed materially in the gen- 
eral range of groups served since it was 
inaugurated, nor has it been closely codér- 
dinated with other local, university, or state- 
wide library or related services. 

In view of the fact that funds are not 
available and probably will not be available 
for the maintenance of a complete service to 
all groups and individuals requiring it, and 
in view of the further fact that many new 
groups have come into existence in recent 
years which at present are not being served, 
such as those promoted by the emergency 
relief adult education program, the forums, 
the many codperatives of one sort or another, 
the whole list of 4-H clubs and other rural 
organizations, and the groups that may be 
thought of as coming within the youth move- 
ment—non-existent ten years ago—it is ex- 
tremely important that the library service of 
the university extension divisions restudy 
this aspect of its activities in order that these 


new patrons may be properly supplied with 
library materials. 

This restudy or reorganization should 
take several directions. In the first instance, 
it should take cognizance of the new groups, 
both urban and rural, which have come into 
being but with which the library service of 
the extension divisions has not previously 
dealt. A complete list of these should be 
made and a program of service commensu- 
rate with the need revealed should be de- 
veloped. 

In the second place, it is evident that the 
university extension divisions cannot provide 
all the service required, but that various 
other agencies, such as the local libraries, the 
local schools, the home and farm demonstra- 
tion agencies, the parent-teachers organiza- 
tions, and the urban and rural health and 
public welfare agencies, should be brought 
together into a general codperative service 
which would be adequate to the common 
needs. 

In the third instance, it is apparent that 
the university extension divisions should re- 
study their functions in relation to those of 
the extension divisions of the land-grant 
colleges, the state libraries or other state 
library extension agencies, and other univer- 
sity and state organizations which maintain 
state-wide services. All through the library 
field it has become increasingly clear that no 
single library, library service, or state library 
agency can supply all the service required by 
the locality or the state, and that it is only 
through codperation on the part of various 
agencies that the needs of the communities 
can be met. 

On the campuses of state universities 
which maintain university extension and ag- 
ricultural extension divisions, it means that 
these two organizations must pool their ac- 
tivities and that they, with the state library 
extension agency, and their many county 2nd 
home demonstration agents, as well as local 
librarians, must coordinate their work in 
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such a way as to reach those groups now 
without service. The opportunity of these 
agencies for effective codperation is to be 
found in the rural areas where home and 
farm demonstration agents are most numer- 
ous and where the 45,000,000 Americans 
who are without local public library service 
reside. 

Coéperation, therefore, among these or- 
ganizations is fundamental to effective state- 
wide service; and closely associated with it 
is the possibility of using a medium for the 
extension of information concerning library 
service which at present is not being used 
extensively either by the library services 
of university extension divisions or by the 
state library extension agencies—the radio. 
Fortunately, this medium is more widely 
distributed, relatively, than libraries or book- 
stores or other agencies for the conveyance 
of ideas in rural areas, but, unfortunately, it 
is not being used to the extent that it should 
be. 

Here, then, are two ways in which library 
service to the millions of people who at 
present have slight opportunity to use books 
and magazines as sources of ideas may be 
greatly and effectively extended. 


* * * 


The next paper was presented by Robert 
Bingham Downs, University of North Caro- 
lina Library, on “New Avenues for Univer- 
sity Library Extension Service.” 


Mr. Downs’ PAPER 


We have heard cited several times at this 
A. L. A. conference the depressing fact that 
45,000,000 people in our population are with- 
out access to public libraries and another 
45,000,000 have very inadequate facilities. 
So long as there are eighty or ninety million 
people in America largely or completely re- 
moved from public library service areas, 
there will continue to be endless opportuni- 
ties for the growth of university library 
extension activities. Furthermore, as Dr. 
Wilson and Mr. Wight pointed out in County 
library service in the south, and as Dr. Wil- 
son has strongly emphasized tonight, there 
should be a close codrdination of all exten- 
sion agencies. This will give them the 
widest possible usefulness and help to avoid 
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overlapping of functions. 


I feel that the 
state universities have a special obligation jp 
the extension field. They should be leaders 
in the movement to create interest in books 
and libraries. Everything done in this direc. | 
tion will serve to stimulate the development | 


of local resources. I am inclined to doubt 
that university libraries should be expected 





to continue forever lending popular books | 


through the mails. That task could be done 
more satisfactorily closer at home. In other 
words, part of our function is to act as for. 
eign missionaries, make the people less satis. 
fied with the way they have been living, and 
then leave the field to converts among the 
natives. The number of heathen is so large, 
however, that we are in no immediate danger 
of working ourselves out of jobs. 
more, so varied are the potential services to 
be rendered by university library extension 


departments that we shall always be finding | 


new jobs for ourselves. 


Further. | 





At the outset I should like to review 
briefly some of the more customary library | 
extension activities and then to discuss a few 


of the new fields which might be generally 
developed. 


to explore new territory to see what is being 
left undone. 

One of the earliest and still one of the 
most common extension enterprises is the 
circulation of package libraries on practically 
every subject under the sun, and made wu 
from highly heterogeneous sources: books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, public 
documents, etc. These have gone out to 
debating societies, clubs, teachers, schools, 
and individuals. A similar undertaking is 
the lending of books in general. Sometimes 
this is done from a special collection belong- 


It is sometimes helpful to take | 
a general overview of what we are doing and | 





— 


ing to the department and frequently from | 


the university library. In the latter case, the 
extension service is often able to draw upon 
much richer resources than would be avail- 
able in the average public library. Some of 
the circulation work is of a rather routine 
nature, as, for example, supplying parallel 
readings for correspondence and extension 
courses. On other occasions it calls for im- 


agination and first-class reference technique | 
to find the right book for the right reader, | 


as one cannot discuss the reader’s problems 
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face to face and often there is only limited 
data supplied by a letter. Undoubtedly a 
general circulation and reference service 
must continue to be one of the most im- 
portant functions of library extension divi- 
sions, though the nature of the work may 
vary as time goes on. 

Several branches of library extension serv- 
ice have developed to meet the needs of 
There might be cited, for 
instance, the play services of the Universities 
of Arizona, Oklahoma, West Virginia, Neb- 
raska, Texas, and South Dakota. These are 
organized to aid dramatic organizations. 
Another instance of service to a special group 
is the woman’s club section at the University 
of North Carolina and similar organizations 
at the Universities of Kentucky, Kansas, and 
Indiana, to assist clubs in planning programs 
of study. There is still a great field for ex- 
pansion in serving organizations with special- 
ized interests. 

Some extension departments have been 
active in publication. This has usually taken 
the form of outlines or syllabi for study, 
such as those issued on a wide range of sub- 
jects by the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of North Carolina Library Ex- 
tension Department during the past twenty 
years. On the order of the A. L. A. Reading 
with a Purpose series, these are usually pre- 
pared by members of the university staff and 
are very useful in directing the work of 
informal study groups. 

Some or all of the activities mentioned up 
to this point have become generally accepted 
as proper enterprises for library extension 
divisions. 

In the past few years certain new inter- 
ests have caught the attention of extension 
librarians. One of these is the encourage- 
ment of alumni reading. A number of 
institutions have organized alumni reading 
clubs, have published bibliographies going 
all the way from a handful of references to 
thousands of recommended titles designed to 
continue the education of alumni after their 
departure from the university. This scheme 
has met with varying success. Some of the 
students who have formed good reading hab- 
its in college continue their reading after 
graduation. Other alumni are too busy with 
everyday affairs and the business of making 


a living to accept the opportunity offered 
them by the extension service. I am in- 
clined to doubt that the plan of alumni book 
clubs will ever be more than moderately 
successful. That may be a reflection on the 
kind of education we provide for our stu- 
dents, but it has been the experience of sev- 
eral institutions. 

With only one or two exceptions, our uni- 
versity library extension departments have 
not availed themselves of radio broadcasting 
facilities. This is an excellent publicity 
medium for book talks, as Alexander Wooll- 
cott, William Lyon Phelps, Lewis Gannett, 
and others have demonstrated. It can also 
be used to advantage in spreading informa- 
tion about the work of the extension depart- 
ment. Iowa State College Library, in 
coéperation with the college radio station, 
has shown something of what can be accom- 
plished in this direction. 

There is one point at which library ex- 
tension departments can relieve the univer- 
sity libraries to which they belong of some 
of the more burdensome aspects of inter- 
library loan service. To illustrate: Most 
university libraries receive numerous re- 
quests for loans from small college and pub- 
lic libraries. We found in the University 
of North Carolina that so many such calls 
for help were being received that it re- 
quired a major share of the time of a circu- 
lation desk assistant to answer them. In 
addition, the type of material borrowed usu- 
ally did not fall into a legitimate interlibrary 
loan classification. Consequently, we reor- 
ganized this work and now refer all inquiries 
from small colleges and public libraries to 
the extension department. That division has 
the proper set-up to care for heavy circula- 
tion by mail, the small libraries receive as 
good or better service, and our circulation 
and reference departments are free to give 
more attention to interlibrary loan transac- 
tions with libraries of research character. 
It might be a logical plan eventually to have 
all interlibrary loans handled through the 
library extension department. 

Reference was made a while ago to the 
library extension department’s foreign mis- 
sion work. We can also do some important 
home mission work. To illustrate, I might 
describe two projects initiated by the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina Library Extension 
Department during the past year. 

We often hear of the need for some in- 
tegrating force in university communities, 
something to help break down narrow de- 
partmental lines and inform people of the 
variety of interests represented in the uni- 
versity. A step was taken in this direction 
by our Library Extension Department 
through its sponsorship of a series of weekly 
book talks. Faculty members who have re- 
cently published books have been invited to 
a late Tuesday afternoon informal tea in the 
library and have talked for a half hour or 
so about their books. Several visiting au- 
thors have also participated in these weekly 
gatherings. The response both in attendance 
and interest has been excellent and the enter- 
prise has already become something of an 
institution, 

Another undertaking directed by the Li- 
brary Extension Department is a bookshop. 
Chapel Hill is a small town and like most 
small towns it has lacked a good bookstore. 
The town also has no public library, and the 
university library has been expected to sup- 
ply the community demand for popular read- 
ing. Our book budget has never permitted 
any large amount to be spent for recreational 
reading, and this small amount has been 
further reduced in the past five years. To 
meet the undoubted need for this type of 
material, the Library Extension Department 
has set up a bookshop on the ground floor 
of the library building. There the latest 
fiction and popular non-fiction are available 
for sale or rent. Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of the enterprise is that it is 
paying its way. We are able to provide the 
books people want to read for pleasure and 
the university library book funds can be 
used for more specialized and technical 
works. 

My chief object in reviewing these vari- 
ous types of university library extension 
service is to indicate something of future 
prospects for such a department in a uni- 
versity. Some of the activities described 
would not be suitable for every institution, 
but there are many possibilities for growth 
in other or similar directions. So long as 
library extension continues to expand its 
interests and usefulness, it will hold a very 
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necessary place in the general library pro. 
gram. 
* * * 


George B. Zehmer, director of the Extep. 
sion Division of the University of Virginia, 
presided during reports from library exten. 
sion departments, and general discussion, 
Reports were read by Le Noir Dimmit 
University of Texas Library; N. Imogene 
Copps, University of Virginia Library; and 
(in absentia) Mrs. W. T. Lafferty, secretary 
of the Woman’s Club Service of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library. 

In Texas the coming centennial has jn- 
creased the demand for Texas material to 
double that of last year, amounting to 26 
per cent of the total circulation. The ex. 
tension library leaves the buying of books 
to the Texas State Library, and these two 
agencies exchange requests once a day, 
They do not lend in towns having public 
libraries, unless the request comes from the 
librarian. They have tried codperating with 
county demonstration agents, with encour- 
aging results. The agents are referring 
their clubs to the extension and state li- 
braries. 

The extension library at the University 
of Virginia publishes twice a year a leaflet, 
New books to lend, and most of these new 
books are reviewed over the radio, station 
WRVA, Richmond, each Tuesday night. 
These radio reviews are sent to the news- 
papers, and are published most widely in 
the weeklies, obtaining many new readers 
through this source. 








—_ 





At the University of Kentucky, the Bureau 


of Woman’s Club Service lends books to 
clubwomen, prepares and distributes pro- 
grams, furnishes speakers, and conducts gar- 
den centers in seven towns in the state. 

Following these reports the round table 
was thrown open for discussion and ques 
tion. 

President Wilson brought out the fact 
that the line should be drawn between um 
versity library extension service and state 
library commissions. The universities 
should support the teaching activity and the 
commission should confine its activities to 
the public library field. As an example o! 
usefulness, he offered the suggestion that 
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VISUAL METHODS ROUND TABLE 


extension libraries should make available to 
readers the bulletins of the state depart- 
ments of education, agriculture, etc., and 
asked if Virginia reviewed such literature 
in its radio talks. Mr. Zehmer replied that 
generally only books of a literary char- 
acter are discussed, but that the reviews 
released through the county papers reach 
many far-away sections where they stimu- 
late wide reading of the books reviewed. 

James A. McMillen, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library, told of the extension library 
services of that institution. He explained 
that everything in the extension library field 
is centered at Baton Rouge where the vari- 
ous agencies confer to decide which is spe- 
cially fitted to answer requests coming to 
the university library. Through the codp- 
eration of the community worker, the library 
school, the public health representative, etc., 
the university makes its resources available 
to the whole state of Louisiana. 

President Wilson pointed out that while 
library extension departments have been 
serving women’s clubs, debate groups, and 
garden clubs, they have neglected to aid boy 
scouts, girl guides, and other groups that 
have been recently formed, and that much 
good would result if our radio talks and 
other means of approach would supply these 
and all groups with other information than 
that concerning the latest books. 

Captain E. Cockburn Kyte, Queen’s Uni- 
versity Library, Kingston, Ontario, described 
some of his work. His problems extend 
from the borders of the United States to 
the North Pole. He sends books to groups 
both above and below the extension level— 
the most distant to the mining people in 
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northern Ontario, two thousand miles away. 
If there is a Queen’s College graduate in 
the town he writes to that individual to 
assist in forming reading circles for the bor- 
rowing of books (exclusive of novels). In 
Red Lake, for example, where there is a 
strong circle of graduates, book lists on par- 
ticular subjects are sent, and the club selects 
books on such topics as travel, biography, 
and mineralogy. The books may be retained 
for six weeks, at the end of which time the 
club perhaps asks for more on the same 
subject, or continues with a new one. If 
the organization is interested in travel, the 
material may in the course of time cover the 
globe. In another place there may be five 
or six men who want only technical reading. 
In very small rural communities, as in the 
southern part of Ontario, readers are 
reached and books are lent through the 
Roman Catholic priests. Reading circles 
have been formed in prisons. Pictures and 
books of a pictorial type are used as enter- 
ing wedges in some small communities. 

The question of library extension service 
to Negroes was introduced by Mr. Zehmer. 
President Wilson replied that Hampton In- 
stitute is the only agency which has provided 
such service. That institution prepares and 
circulates lists of books, and the records 
indicate that Negroes read high types of 
books. Nowhere, however, is the service to 
Negroes comparable to that for white people. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


N. Imogene Copps, University of Virginia, 
was elected chairman of the round table for 
1937. 

NELLIE Rosperson, Chairman 


Uisual Methods ‘Round Table 


HE Visual Methods Round Table 
met Wednesday evening, May 13, at 
the Jefferson Hotel, George F. 
Bowerman, presiding. 
Speaking on “Printed Books, Talking 
Books, and Talking Films,” Halsey W. 
Wilson, publisher, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City, said, in part: 


“Although the idea of libraries as store- 
houses of films as well as of books is as yet 
new and unrecognized, the rapid changes in 
the development, cost, and means of distri- 
bution of films and of projectors make the 
relation of libraries to the question of non- 
theatrical films worth serious consideration. 

“The Educational film catalog, a classified 
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list of 1175 non-theatrical films, annotated 
and graded, has just been issued, in response 
to a rapidly increasing interest on the part 
of librarians and the public. 

The changes brought about by other 
modern inventions, lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that before long a projector may 
be as common for home use or for study 
groups as a radio. 

“At present there are few good educa- 
tional films, they are costly to buy or rent, 
and they must be obtained from many 
different agencies. As they improve in 
quality, however, there will be an increasing 
demand for non-theatrical films by indi- 
viduals and by organizations. 

“Films will probably not lessen, but rather 
increase, the use of books. H.G. Wells, who 
is greatly interested in the development of 
films, does not believe that they will supplant 
books. It will, therefore, be to the advan- 
tage of libraries to supply borrowers with 
films rather than to have them handled by a 
separate agency.” 

Edmund Lee McGivaren, representing the 
regional library service of the TVA, spoke of 
the use of silent films in arousing interest 
in such subjects as public welfare and health 
in a non-reading community. After the 
films were shown, reading on these subjects 
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was greatly stimulated, and it is important 
in his opinion, that libraries should supp) 
information as to where and how to borrow 
such films. 

John M. Chancellor, representing th 
adult education interests of the America, | 
Library Association, expressed the convic. 
tion that libraries must depend on varioy | 
types of education, books, films, pictures | 
etc., and must adapt the means of education 
to the needs of the public. 

May Wood Wigginton, of the Denver 
Public Library, said that libraries were no 
yet capitalizing on the opportunity nowy 
provided by the commercial films. This, she 
felt, was the immediate question to b | 
considered, rather than future possibilities, 

Lorraine Noble, of the American Coungl 
on Education, discussed at length the work ! 
of the American Film Institute, “a group of 
coérdinating committees working under the 
guidance of the American Council o | 
Education.” Her presentation of the sub. | 
ject, which will be printed in full in a forth 
coming issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin, made 
a strong appeal to librarians to study further 
“this newest member of the publishing 
business—the producer whose works are 
printed on celluloid.” 

ETHELDRED ABpot, Secretary 





pre 


Work with the Blind ‘Round Table 


HE meeting of the Round Table on 
Work with the Blind, Tuesday after- 
noon, May 12, was held in the Dutch 
Room of the Richmond Hotel. 
Unfortunately, due to the illness of a 
member of his family, Martin A. Roberts, 
director of the Books for the Blind Project 
at the Library of Congress, was unable to 
attend the meeting. He was to have led the 
discussion on cooperation between the re- 
gional libraries and the Library of Congress, 
The meeting was therefore devoted to a 
discussion of the many problems which have 
arisen in connection with Talking Book ma- 
chines and records. 
This new medium for furnishing reading 
material to the blind, through the use of 


discs onto which books have been read by 
trained readers, has necessitated many read- 
justments of practice on the part of librari- 
ans for the blind. The first problem which 
came up for discussion was the important 
one of deciding whether in making up statis- 
tics, a whole book, a packing case, (which 
may contain a whole book, a number of 
short stories, or only part of a book), ora 
single record should be used as the unit in 
counting the number of books issued. The 
controversy arose because the issue of Braille 
books is always by volume, rather than by 
title. Some librarians have felt that a single 
record most nearly corresponds to the Braille 
volume since as much time is necessary t0 
check each record, clean and test it, and then 
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WORK WITH THE BLIND ROUND TABLE 


issue it, as is required to issue a Braille vol- 
yme. Others believed that since the packing 
case in which the records are kept contains 
many records, it should be the unit of count. 
In this latter view a book such as Jane Eyre, 
which comes in two cases, would be counted 
as two books issued. 

Among those libraries represented, the 
practice is as follows: 

James Ingersoll Wyer, New York State 
Library, Albany, and Beverly Wheatcroft, 
Georgia Library Commission, both reported 
that it is the practice in their libraries to 
count each record. 

The Indiana State Library keeps its Talk- 
ing Book statistics entirely separate from 
Braille, and makes a count of both titles and 
records. 

The Cincinnati Public Library counts each 
title, even though there may be ten titles in 
one case. 

The Library of Congress, represented by 
Mrs. Maud Nichols; the New York Public 
Library represented by Lucille A. Gold- 
thwaite; the New Orleans Public Library, 
for which Anita McGinity spoke; the Cleve- 
land Public Library; and the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, all use the case as their unit of 
count. 

When the great diversity of practice was 
thus fully shown, the chairman was re- 
quested to get a vote from each library doing 
work for the blind, so that at next year’s 
conference a definite policy for all libraries 
might be formulated by the round table. 

Miss Goldthwaite gave an interesting re- 
port of Talking Book usage in New York 
City. There are six hundred borrowers of 
records at present and thirty applications on 
file for service as soon as machines are re- 
ceived by the borrowers. This library fol- 
lows the usual custom of a two-week issue 
period with renewals permitted but seldom 
requested. The interesting fact that more 
records were broken in transit during se- 
verely cold weather than at any other time 
was brought out. 

Through a question from Edel E. Seebach, 
Milwaukee Public Library, it was indicated 
that libraries or departments for the blind 
do not charge for overdue or lost books, and 
are quite generous in the matter of renewals. 


Mr. Seebach, who has a deposit of Talk- 
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ing Books from Edward M. Peterson, of the 
Chicago Public Library, cited figures show- 
ing the rapid growth in the use of Talking 
Books by the blind in Milwaukee. The blind 
are brought to the library each Wednesday 
where they vote on the book they wish to 
hear. 

Helen Carson, of the Putnam Library, 
United States Veterans’ Facility, Dayton, 
Ohio, is making use of selected Talking Book 
titles lent by the Cincinnati Public Library. 
This hospital has forty-five blind patients 
who have the use of a Talking Book machine 
with the services of an attendant to operate 
it. So far it has not been very popular as 
the titles recorded seem too difficult for 
these men. Lucy E. Jones, of the United 
States Veterans’ Facility Library, Fort Lyon, 
Colorado, and Mrs. Valeria Easton Grieson, 
of the Veterans’ Facility Library in Hines, 
Illinois, both reported that group usage of 
the Talking Book machine has not proved 
practical and that permitting one individual 
at a time to read a book of his own choice 
seemed more popular with the men. 

The five thousand Talking Book machines 
made available for long time loan to the 
adult blind throughout the United States, by 
a Congressional appropriation made last 
year, are now ready for shipment to the 
various states. They are to be distributed, 
on the basis of population, by the state 
agency for the blind with the codperation of 
the regional libraries. This will, of course, 
increase tremendously the use of Talking 
Book records. Since these machines are to 
be lent to those unable to purchase them, the 
librarians at the round table felt that this 
large, new group of readers, not so privileged 
as the earlier borrowers who own their ma- 
chines, will necessitate a new and broader 
basis for the selection of titles to be recorded. 
The librarians agreed to urge borrowers to 
express their preference to Mr. Roberts at 
the Library of Congress frequently. 

When Talking Book records were first 
available, the greatest demand for them 
seemed to come from those already reading 
Braille. The consensus of opinion was that 
this is no longer true and that the Talking 
Book is rapidly reaching the group by whom 
it is most needed—those who have never 
read by touch. 
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The serious damage to the records result- 
ing from the use by blind borrowers of in- 
correct or old needles was recognized by all 
those present at the round table, and the 
chairman was asked to write to Mr. Roberts 
and ascertain whether or not it would be 
possible for the Books for the Blind Project 
to furnish needles to each distributing library 
to be mailed with the records. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The following resolutions were adopted: 
“Tt is hereby resolved that in establishing 
libraries for blind readers, existing libraries 


Work with the Foreign Born ‘Round Table 


HE keynote of the Round Table 

on Work with the Foreign Born 

was service to readers, and the short, 
pertinent papers provoked able, spirited, and 
valuable discussions. More than one hun- 
dred attended the meeting, which was held 
Wednesday evening, May 13, and was in 
charge of Leo R. Etzkorn, Free Public Li- 
brary, Paterson, New Jersey, who presided 
in the absence of the committee chairman, 
Margaret G. Hickman. 

Members of the committee who attended 
the meeting were: Mr. Etzkorn, Edla M. 
Laurson, Detroit Public Library; Mrs. 
Josephine B. Bernhard, New York Public 
Library; Harland A. Carpenter, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan; and Harriet Febiger Marrack, 
Los Angeles Public Library, serving as Miss 
Hickman’s representative. 

Mr. Etzkorn opened the meeting by con- 
veying the chairman’s greetings and intro- 
ducing her representative who acted as secre- 
tary. 

The official announcement was made of 
the withdrawal of the petition for a section, 
and the favorable action of the Council in 
canceling the request. 

Mr. Carpenter, speaking on “Foreign 
Literature for American Readers,” said that 
“the provision by our public libraries of liter- 
ature in lighter vein for foreign born read- 
ers in American communities has been such 
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should be taken into consideration, to avoid 
encroaching upon any section or territory 
served adequately by libraries already estab. 
lished. It is the sense of this meeting that in 
certain sections of the country there are to. | 
day too many libraries serving the blind, 

“It is the further sense of this round table 
that careful thought should be given the pos. 
sibility and advantages of zoning the terrj. 
tory now served by the various librarie 
handling Talking Books, to prevent the over. 
lapping of service and increasing of the | 
handling costs.” 

Mrs. Martua Kino Stark, Chairman 


an important problem in library book selec. 
tion that in many instances we, as librarians, 
have overlooked or ignored the desirability 
of providing, to some extent, representative 
books of literary merit in foreign languages 
for American readers who read foreign 
literature for cultural purposes.” 
Discussion followed Mr. Carpenter’s pa- 
per, and it was shown that the cultural 
development of foreign work is an important 
phase of our service and one that well de- 
serves the added impetus that it seems to 
be attaining. Heavy demands for French 
books by Americans was voiced by Mrs. | 
Claire Huchet Bishop, of the New York | 
Public Library, who also mentioned the need 
of the right kind of books to give to children 
learning foreign languages. The problem of 
providing adequate reference and supplemen- 
tary material for students was touched upon 
by Miss Laurson. Suitability of neighbor- 
hood collections was discussed by Mrs. 
Helen E. Wessells, of the New York Public 
Library, who told of the management of 
foreign book loans in the New York system. 
The “Proposal to Have Readable Books 
in English Edited in Simple Language” was 
presented in a direct and interesting manner 
by Miss Laurson, who commented on this | 
need as a current development in the adult 
education movement. She spoke of the 
amazingly limited reading capacity of adults 
as shown by recent surveys which have | 
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WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN ROUND TABLE 


brought to light such facts as the following: 

One-sixth of the adult population has abil- 
ity to read the equivalent of texts for the 
fourth grade, or under. One-third cannot 
read understandingly material of greater 
dificulty than reading texts of the fourth 
grade, some sixth grade, and a few third 
grade. One-half are able to read books of 
average dificulty. This equals most reading 
texts for sixth grade and some texts for 
junior high school. One-sixth of the popu- 
lation studied is presumably able to read gen- 
eral material.’ 

Good literature, in simplified form, por- 
traying the American scene is greatly needed, 
as well as certain types of trade and in- 
dustrial books translated from the latest 
English works into various languages. 

The foreign woman, limited by domestic 
duties, needs books in simple English with 
adult appeal. “She has nothing,” said Miss 
Laurson, “to bridge the gap between the 
beginner’s text and worth while literature, 
and they are poles apart.” She commented 
also on adaptations of certain novels and the 
rewriting of books in basic English. 

In concluding her paper Miss Laurson 
remarked : 

“The newly arrived foreigner is helped 
by the English teacher to learn the rudiments 
of reading and the library supplies the books 
for him to use. The Americanization 
worker introduces him to the ways of our 
country and the library furnishes to him 
books on citizenship. When curiosity about 
strange American ways impells him to fur- 
ther reading, the library has little to offer 
him. It is at this stage in the reader’s ex- 
perience that the cheap magazines offer their 
distorted pictures of American life. The 
library is the place for these would-be read- 
ers to get a sane picture of the American 
scene. ‘Life,’ says Everett Dean Martin, 
‘becomes rational, meaningful, as we learn 
to be intelligent about the things that hap- 
pen to us.’” 

An animated discussion resulted from 
Miss Laurson’s speech. Mathilde D. Wil- 
liams of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, remarked that the two groups 
among the foreign born cannot be served 





? Statistics taken from What makes a book readable 
by William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. 
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as one, for the cultured group does not want 
books edited and emasculated, while the 
group lacking culture desires simple original 
texts written for them. She felt that they 
do not care for the classics any more than 
do Americans of corresponding background. 

“A classic is not a classic when the 
author’s words are changed,” was the opin- 
ion of Mrs. Wessells, who had found that 
cultivated foreign groups had not responded 
to this type of literature. “Books on pres- 
ent-day life, its economic and political phases, 
are needed—similar to the pamphlets of the 
Foreign Policy Association,” she concluded. 

Miss Williams and Mrs. Bishop told of 
the practical and successful use of children’s 
books in working with adult foreigners. 

Miss Marrack emphasized the desirability 
of having simplified books, classics and 
others, for the poorly educated adult Ameri- 
can as well as for the foreigner. A late 
report on literacy in the CCC camps reveals 
a startling degree of illiteracy, which indi- 
cates a well defined field of usefulness for 
simple books in English. 

Mr. Etzkorn introduced Paul Grabbe, 
the publisher of Basic Books, who told of 
his attempt to bring to the adult, simple 
informational books which would enlighten 
a reader and encourage him to pursue a 
subject further. 

Procuring authors who know their sub- 
ject and who are anxious and willing to 
impart their knowledge, is a vital factor, 
according to Mr. Grabbé, in providing the 
right kind of books for people of restricted 
reading ability. 

The consensus of opinion was that the 
group attending the round table would de- 
cidedly not encourage the editing and pub- 
lishing of simplified classics, but is in favor 
of having simplified original books issued. 

“Contacts with Foreign Groups” was 
presented by Mrs. Bernhard. She limited 
herself to her experiences with Polish groups 
and showed by her understanding and sym- 
pathy a keen appreciation of the difficulties 
which beset so many foreigners. Publicity 
and personal contacts are necessary if for- 
eigners are to be encouraged to use the 
public library. Mrs. Bernhard has found 
that book talks on a Sunday Polish-American 
Radio Hour have produced much enthusiasm 
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among young and old Polish listeners, stim- 
ulating their reading interests and creating 
a new demand for Polish books. 

The excellent talks, the live discussions, 
and the attentive audience made of this round 
table one of the most interesting, practical, 
and profitable meetings that the committee 
has conducted for several years. 

The chief factors culled from the program 
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are that the cultural side of foreign wor 
must be recognized and served; that ther 
is a real need for simple books in English 
of current informational as well as recreg. 
tional interest; that friendliness and_ per. 
sonal contacts are essential in introducing 
the library to the foreign born. 

Harriét FEBIGER Marracg 

Acting Secretary 


Young People’s ‘Reading ‘Kound Table 


HE first session of the Young Peo- 

ple’s Reading Round Table was held 

on Tuesday, May 12, in the Cente- 

nary Methodist Church with Mabel Wil- 

liams, New York Public Library, presiding. 

The topic for the meeting was “The Com- 
munity’s Obligation to Youth.” 

A paper on this subject, prepared by John 
Jay Corson, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Richmond, and director of the Rich- 
mond Public Forum, was read by Walter 
Newman, director of the National Youth 
Administration of the State of Virginia. Dr. 
Corson’s paper will be printed in a forthcom- 
ing Bulletin. 

In a brief comment, Dr. Newman sug- 
gested that the youth of today want three 
things: a job, a share in community life, 
and adventure. He felt the libraries of the 
country should bring the nature of their 
reading material into tune with these wants. 

The program continued with “Do Young 
People Want Books?” by Margaret Scoggin, 
New York Public Library, which will be 
printed in the Wilson Bulletin; “How the 
High School Librarian Directs Recreational 
Reading,” by Helen L. Funnell, Collinwood 
High School Branch Public Library, Cleve- 
land; and “Organizing Work with Young 
People in a Suburban Public Library,” by 


Alice Louise Lefevre, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

A luncheon attended by one hundred and 
fifty people was held at the John Marshall 
Hotel immediately following the meeting, 
Reports of various committees were read 
and pertinent questions briefly discussed. It 
was decided that the Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table should take over the prep- 
aration of the annotated list of thirty books 
for adolescent readers, selected from the 
year’s output and published annually in the 
Booklist. Heretofore the list had been se- 
lected and edited by the Book Appraisal 
Committee of the School Libraries Section 
of the American Library Association. 


Joint MEETING 


A joint meeting with the School Libraries 
Section and the Section for Library Work 
with Children, May 13, is reported in the 
proceedings of the latter section. 


New OPFFIcers 


The new officers are: Chairman, Alice 
Louise Lefevre, Public Library, New Ro- 
chelle, New York; secretary, Margaret 
Scoggin, New York Public Library. 

MarGARET ALEXANDER, Secretary 
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League of Library (Commissions 


EFORE the Richmond conference offi- 
cially opened, the league joined with 
the National Library Planning Com- 
mittee and the Library Extension Board, 
Saturday, May 9, in a discussion of state aid. 
(See July Bulletin, pages 557-58, for report.) 

Combining with the National Association 
of State Libraries and the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, the league met on 
Monday afternoon, May 11, to discuss certi- 
fication. H. Marjorie Beal, president, rep- 
resented the league on the platform. This 
meeting is reported in the proceedings of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

On Tuesday, May 12, the league held 
a second meeting, this time in conjunction 
with the National Association of State Li- 
braries, to discuss the state’s responsibility 
for library service. Miss Beal and Ella 
May Thornton, president of the N.A.S.L., 
were on the platform, the former acting as 
chairman. This meeting is reported in the 
proceedings of the N.A.S.L. 


DINNER AND BusINEss MEETING 


At the request of President Beal, Beverly 
Wheatcroft arranged for a dinner at the 
John Marshall Hotel, Wednesday evening, 
May 13, which was attended by forty-nine 
people. Leslie W. Stevens, Virginia State 
Library, though unable to be present, graci- 
ously provided flowers and place cards. 
Each person introduced to the gathering the 
person on his right, and later Miss Wheat- 
croft, who acted as toastmaster, called on 
one representative of each state to outline 
briefly the accomplishments of the past year. 
Alice §. Tyler, dean emeritus, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, the guest of honor, spoke with interest 
and affection of her former commission ex- 
perience. 

The reading of the secretary’s minutes 





was omitted and the treasurer’s report was 
read and accepted. 

Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio State Library, 
was then asked to report on the activities of 
the Statistics Committee, appointed last 
year, consisting of Anna May Price, Con- 
stance Bement, and Mr. Noon, the latter 
acting as chairman. The result of their 
work—a blank for gathering uniform library 
statistics—was discussed and the proposed 
blanks were distributed. The wide range 
in the size of libraries made necessary a com- 
promise between detail and generalization. 
Suggested forms had been submitted to vari- 
ous state agencies and some changes made 
as a result of the comments received. To 
most states the form was acceptable. New 
York State found it inadequate and re- 
quested a supplementary sheet for further 
figures. Julia Wright Merrill, of A. L. A. 
Headquarters, urged a blank that could be 
sent out in triplicate to local libraries for 
local, state, and federal statistics, thus elim- 
inating the burden that three different forms 
make on the individual libraries. It was 
suggested that the league wait for other 
groups to work out blanks for large cities, 
and then try to reconcile the results. Miss 
Bement advised accepting the blank and 
letting the league try it out for a year, after 
which time some combined committee might 
revise it, and have the league print, at its 
own expense, a set for several states to ex- 
periment with this year. Certain states 
expressed a willingness to use it this year, 
but Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, feared that too frequent 
changes would be disastrous. 

After a discussion of the cost of printing, 
etc., Miss Bement moved that the league 
accept the blank, let it be tried out by a few, 
and await definite adoption until the 
A. L. A. combined statistical committee 
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shall complete its findings. This was voted. 

Mr. Lester moved to amend this motion 
by adding that the league’s committee be 
continued unless such a committee is set up 
containing a representative of the league. 
This also was voted. 

Miss Beal reported that as yet no chair- 
man could be found for the Committee on 
the Measuring Stick, though two members 
were ready to assist, and that the Executive 
Committee had decided to let it ride for 
another year hoping for further develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Tolman, who was asked to tell of his 
progress in compiling the supplement to 
American library laws, reported that some 
listing had been done, and that judging from 
the work accomplished so far, the expense 
would probably be about $5,000; that the 
Carnegie Corporation is interested but has 
no money available at present; that the work 
demands more time than he can give to it; 
and that possibly some state library or other 
agency might undertake it. He commented 
also on the high grade of intelligence re- 
quired to compile laws, and estimated that 
omitting certain regions, the new volume 
would be about the same size as the first 
one. Mr. Noon prophesied that there will 
be many new library laws within the next 
few years which would make the new 
volume obsolete in a short time. Miss Mer- 
rill asked about planographing, so that a 
limited number of copies might be available, 
especially for the state planning committees 
which are eager for it. 

Mr. Tolman then moved that the league 
instruct the incoming officers to secure if 
possible the necessary $5,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation or other source, and if 
available to proceed with the work. This 
was voted. 

At the suggestion of Essae Martha Cul- 
ver, who could not be present, Miss Beal 
mentioned the advisability of allowing the 
outgoing president to be an added member 
of the Executive Committee for two years. 
She then recommended that at the next an- 
nual meeting, the constitution be changed 


to include the following statement: “Th, 
past president shall be a member of th 
Executive Board for a period of two years” 
It was voted to bring this matter befon 
the members at the next annual Meeting, 
and the new secretary was asked to notify 
all members of the desired change. ; 

Miss Beal proffered the query as 
whether the league could in critical polit. 
cal situations take any stand. E. Louiy 


Jones said that the protest from the coup. | 
try at large had done some good in th: 


recent difficulty in Massachusetts, and ql 
agreed that members should stand ready t) 
help when possible. 

Tommie Dora Barker’s term as fielj 
worker for the south expires August firs, 
and it was hoped that some way might k 
found to continue her work. Marion L, 
Boothman, New Hampshire Public [;. 
brary Commission, gave a brief statement 
about the new A. L. A. codperative public. 
ity plan. 

Mr. Lester, referring to the League Ob 
jectives presented at Denver, urged that in 
the fourth paragraph from the end the fol- 
lowing phrase be included: “library sen- 
ice for inmates of state institutions,” this 
suggestion originating in Minnesota. It 
was moved and voted that this be added 
to the paragraph in the report of the con- 
mittee as accepted last year. 


New Orricers ELectTepD 


The officers elected are: President, H. 
Marjorie Beal, North Carolina Libray 
Commission, Raleigh; first vice president, 
Edwin Sue Goree, Texas State Library, 
Austin; second vice president, Katharine H. 


Wead, State Public Library Committee, De- | 


partment of Education, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; secretary-treasurer, Catharine M. 
Yerxa, Division of Public Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Boston, Masse 
chusetts; member of the Executive Commit: 
tee, Beverly Wheatcroft, Georgia Library 
Commission, Atlanta. 

ELizaBETH T. WILLIAMS, Secretarj 
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National Association of State Libraries 


HE thirty-ninth annual meeting of 

the National Association of State Li- 

braries was held in Richmond, May 
11 to 16, with headquarters at the John 
Marshall Hotel. 

The general topic of the conference being 
the unification of interests of afhliated na- 
tional library societies, all except the business 
sessions and the informal dinner which closed 
the meeting were held jointly with other 


FIRST N. A. 


The National Association of State Libra- 
ries held a brief meeting at the Seventh 
Street Christian Church on Monday at 2:00 
pM. As the joint meeting immediately to 
follow was to begin at 2:30, President 
Thornton, who presided, announced that all 
business not requiring immediate attention 
would be deferred until the annual business 
meeting on Friday. After reading a brief 
presidential address, Miss Thornton an- 
nounced appointments to the Nominating, 
Auditing, and Resolutions committees. The 


closely allied sections meeting in Richmond. 

In recognition of this theme, the Ameri- 
can Library Association honored the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries by 
inviting its president, Ella May Thornton, 
to respond to the address of welcome ex- 
tended by President John Stewart Bryan, of 
William and Mary College, at the first gen- 
eral session Monday evening, May 11, at the 
Mosque. 


S. L. SESSION 


treasurer's report was referred to the 
Auditing Committee. Irma A. Watts, Penn- 
sylvania Legislative Reference Bureau, Har- 
risburg, chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, made an informal report on the 
bill for incorporation of the association, then 
before Congress. Action on this report was 
deferred. On motion of Miss Watts, the 
Resolutions Committee was instructed to 
submit a resolution urging that only persons 
duly qualified professionally should be ap- 
pointed state librarians. 


JOINT MEETING WITH BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
AND LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The joint open meeting on certification of 
librarians convened at 2:30 P.M., with Keyes 
D. Metcalf, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, in the chair. H. Marjorie Beal, 
president of the League of Library Commis- 


sions, and President Thornton of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, acted 
as co-chairmen. A full report of this meet- 
ing is given by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 


JOINT MEETING WITH LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


Another joint meeting was held on Tues- 
day, May 12, at the John Marshall Hotel. 
The topic was “The State’s Responsibility 
toward Library Service.” Addresses were 
given by Grace M. Sherwood, State Library, 
Providence, Rhode Island, speaking on “The 
Corner Stone ;” by Walter D. Cocking, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee, on “Youth Plus and Libraries;” by 
Perrie Jones, State Board of Control, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, on “Library Service for 
State Wards;” and by Douglas S. Freeman, 
editor, Richmond News Leader, on “The 
Interests of History and Research.” There 
was no discussion, but this session was con- 
ceded by those who attended to have been 
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one of the outstanding meetings of the con- 
ference. 


Miss Sherwood’s address follows: 


THE CorNER STONE* 


Upon the firm foundation of a constitu- 
tion, the structure of a state is built. The 
will of the people, as expressed in party su- 
premacy at the polls, directs the choice of 
architects. The design for the edifice is 
placed in the hands of the members of our 
legislative bodies and the corner stones—the 
legislative, executive, judicial, and adminis- 
trative departments of state—are laid down, 
inspected, bolstered, or replaced, as changing 
populations and policies deem the earlier pat- 
tern out of date. 

Though that same choice of the people 
may be exercised very positively with rela- 
tion to complete demolition, as, for instance, 
the entire discarding of that foundation of 
state—the constitution—when, as in Rhode 
Island, it was left to the voters to decide 
that the present plan of strengthening the 
early constitutional timbers with fresh 
planks is sufficient reinforcement, it does not 
follow necessarily that the corner stones of 
the governmental construction may not be 
replaced. 

Manifest confusion and truly a babel of 
tongues would naturally attend such a pro- 
cedure. In the earlier days in this state, re- 
bellion was rife when a similar attempt was 
made and the astounding annals of the Dorr 
War were added to our archives. 

In January, 1935, Rhode Island had a 
“bloodless revolution,” so-called, and more 
than its expeditious share of commentators. 
The constitutional foundations rocked. The 
principle of corner stones was retained— 
legislative, executive, judicial, administratéve 
—but the stones themselves have now been 
changed to other shapes and materials. 

What part do a state library and a legis- 
lative reference bureau play when drama 
such as this is being enacted? We are more 
or less the property men of the production. 
We have to be impersonal, resourceful, ac- 
curate, speedy, and above all things silent. 
Like the property man, we may not always 
know to what uses the article we supply is 


a Abridged. 
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to be adapted. That is not our function 9 
our business. Our job is to follow the jp. 
struction chart and be prepared ; nor may we 
favor any of the actors in preference tp 
others if we are to survive. Let them cal] 
us “mugwumps”’—a “mugwump” being on 
with his “mug” on one side of the fence an 
his “wump” on the other. Who cares? We 
believe, honestly, our position is not a strad- 
dling one. 

Specifically, then, we have supplied ammy. 
nition for both contesting factions, or such 
properties, if you please, as these: 

A careful study for a 1928 investigating 
commission, when the other party was ip 
power, of ways and methods of reorganizing 
state departments; an analysis of the admin. 
istrative codes of other states and a draft 
for more compact treatment of our own 


rambling structure of boards, commissions, | 


departments, and state officials. 

Following the election of 1934, all sorts of 
detached studies had to be made of the ap- 
pointment, recall, qualifications, tenure of 
office, and salaries of judges in other states 
and there was more and more emphasis on 
the budget systems of other states and the 
most recent examples of reorganization acts. 

Then came the dénouement of that first 
legislative day in 1935 when the tenure of 
office of the supreme court justices was 
declared terminated and a so-called non- 
partisan judiciary was elected in grand com- 
mittee by the general assembly. Swiftly and 
definitely other startling changes followed. 

The design of the architects had been 
closed secret, but, once the outlined plan 
became public, the state library and legisla- 
tive reference bureau, in their capacity a 
unofficial bill drafting agencies assisted in 
the structural work of making the proposed 
fabricated state edifice hold together. Hours 
upon hours, conference upon conference, 
draft upon draft! From all these was con 
structed chapter 2250 of the public laws, 
1935, the act known as the “Administrative 
Code Act,” approved by His Excelleng, 
June 1, 1935. So rapidly did the executive 
orders and appointments follow upon the 
final “‘n” of this signature, that almost over 
night heels were being cooled in that outer 
limbo to which many state office holders g 


who have been in office during a previous | 
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administration. “To the victor belong the 
spoils?” No, not entirely. We must shoot 
squarely because the state library and legis- 
lative reference bureau personnel so far have 
remained unchanged despite the pressure 
brought to bear upon our superior officers. 
“Off with his head,” the equivalent to the 
Duchess keeps shouting, but in all these years 
of service to the state, we have maintained 
a policy of non-partisanship and have tried 
to be, without discrimination, merely hand- 
men and handmaidens to the successive gen- 
eral assemblies. 

Drafts of legislation incident to the code 
proper made the two sessions of January and 
May intensely taxing. The code provided 
that the governor, secretary of state, attor- 
ney general, and general treasurer, herein- 
after called general officers, should be in 
charge of a department. It also provided a 
director of public welfare, a director of pub- 
lic works, a director of taxation, a director 
of education, a director of labor, a director 
of agriculture and conservation, and a di- 
rector of public health, each director to be 
appointed by and hold office at the pleasure 
of the governor. Each of the departments 
over which the respective director had juris- 
diction had its allotted divisions with a chief 
for each division, appointed by and holding 
ofice at the will of the director—and the 
walls of Jerico with much natural trumpet- 
ing fell down! 

Now, it would be inevitable in any similar 
situation in any state, would it not, that the 
outgoing and the incoming had had little 
preparation for departure from or entrance 
into public service. In some instances, the 
new incumbent frankly stated that he had 
much to learn and would be grateful for any 
assistance which our years of experience 
with the work of the several boards and com- 
missions had given us. So, the state library 
and the legislative reference bureau began 
the task of helping the newly created depart- 
ments to set up the laws over which the new 
code had given them the power of jurisdic- 
tion and enforcement. Except as they 
related to reorganization and budgetary con- 
trol, the principal ramifications of those laws 
had not been disturbed. 

What a summer! We earned our daily 
bread by the sweat of our brow and by type- 
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writer’s back, but the remodeling and re- 
decorating went steadily forward and many 
of the suites in the edifice of state had their 
own good book in which had been assembled 
with our assistance the latest compilation in 
separate form of the laws affecting their 
department. 

Since Rhode Island has no official bill 
drafting bureau and the office of law revision 
commissioner has had several successive in- 
cumbents within a short period of time, you 
may draw your own conclusions. Yes, the 
state library and the legislative reference 
bureau draft the majority of the introduc- 
tions, a fact which, as a natural result, makes 
our relation with the legislative, judiciary, 
executive, and administrative departments of 
state government close and confidential. We 
sincerely pray that we will never have brain 
fever. In every instance, when we have been 
accused of “leaks,” a tracing of the source 
from which such information might natur- 
ally stray has pinned the betrayal upon an 
eager party member of some outside down- 
town conference in which we had no share. 

Three hundred years ago, in 1636, Roger 
Williams founded our capital city, calling 
this place Providence in gratitude to Divine 
Providence for protecting him and his com- 
panions in their perilous flight from the Bay 
State Colony. In this, the year of our ter- 
centenary celebration, Massachusetts, with 
fine spirit and generosity, has rescinded the 
decree of banishment which that colony 
forced upon our founder centuries ago. On 
May 4, 1776, Rhode Island formally re- 
nounced allegiance to Great Britain and pro- 
claimed her independence. As you may have 
noticed in the press, she has been proclaiming 
that independence ever since. On May 4, 
1936, on the state house grounds was enacted 
the dramatic episode of the rescinding of that 
banishment edict and, silly as it may seem, 
we have a warmer feeling in our hearts for 
this neighboring commonwealth on our 
northern border. 

To foster these friendly feelings within 
and without our state is part of the duty of 
our personnel. Taking advantage of our 
heritage of battling traits and independent 
speech, at times our legislators take heady 
action or speak hastily out of turn. The 
fair name of these plantations sweeps 
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through the columns of the press and be- 
comes spotted by radio news commentators 
or tarnished by reénactment in some “march 
of time.” The dignity of the state goes un- 
der and the world at large gets an unfair 
impression of the tumult within our bound- 
aries. 

Then enters a phase of the quiet work of 
our personnel. We break down the invio- 
lateness of our code of secrecy in order to 
give you exemplary illustration: 

In one of the outstanding educational in- 
stitutions in this city, a splendid, long estab- 
lished university, there was an outbreak 
among the students of apparent radical de- 
fiance of the laws of order with respect to 
government. It was said that “Reds” had 
crept in with their propaganda and the stu- 
dent body was seemingly involved in traitor- 
ous utterances and writings. The several 
patriotic societies, representing colonial and 
revolutionary traditions, approached the 
general assembly for drastic action. An in- 
vestigating commission was immediately ap- 
pointed, after undue oratory upon the floor 
of the house of representatives, and, presto, 
the state and the university found themselves 
facing a situation requiring the utmost deli- 
cacy and diplomacy! 

To reprimand the student body for some- 
thing which was undergraduate high spirits 
and horse play; to preserve the reputation of 
the university ; to quell the alarmed patriotic 
societies; to save the “face” of the investi- 
gating commission and uphold the dignity of 
the state had to be part of the formula to be 
mixed, which all parties concerned must 
swallow. A sense of proportion was re- 
quired, and much thought, choice of phrase, 
and judicious assembling of sentences made 
up the report which the legislative reference 
bureau was asked to prepare for the com- 
mission. 

Just recently, at the 1936 session, a hoax 
was perpetrated upon the senate. It was the 
mischievous tossing of a pebble into political 
waters and the ripples therefrom touched 
distant shores. “How dared he or they toss 
such a pebble, insulting veterans of the world 
wars,” and so on! Another special commit- 
tee was appointed to determine what, if any, 
was the derogatory intent of the sponsor of 
the measure (which has since been expunged 
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from the senate records) and was his motiye 


one intended as a direct insult to our e. | 


soldiers ? 
subsided. Humor was restored to its proper 


Then the high blood pressure, | 


place in the picture, but a report had to be | 
submitted, clearing the senator who had ip. | 


troduced the measure, again 
“face” of the senate, if we may be permitted 
to state that bluntly, and closing the incident 
with finality and decorum. 

When great kings pass to the highes 


saving the | 


throne of all, this bureau prepares for the | 


general assembly the state’s tribute to an 
exemplary monarch; when a renowned flying 
colonel visits Rhode Island in his good-will 
tour, this bureau prepares for the com. 


mander-in-chief the text of the state’s official | ‘i 
mo 
: 


welcome. 
Behind all these tasks of routine research, 
bill drafting, and special “ghost writing” js 


the sincere desire to help to make the laws | 


of our state stand in the courts; by careful 
analysis of the laws of neighboring and other 


governments to try for uniformity and the | 


proper reciprocal relations between states 
and to do our small share in preserving for 
Rhode Island a record for proper relation- 
ship so that her name may be reputable as 
a part of a great nation. 


x* * * 


Mr. Cocking’s address is printed below: 


YouTH PLus AND LIBRARIES* 


We today are at the edge of new frontiers, 
at the point when there are baffling problems 
still unsolved, and we know not which way 
to turn. How shall we solve them? 

Last Friday evening, as is my habit on 


many occasions, I stood before a graduating | 


class from a small country high school— 
forty-seven boys and girls, in all of the exv- 
berance, all of the vitality of youth, looking 
forward, having completed something. As! 


sat upon the platform and they sat down | 
before me I could not help thinking agaia, | 
as we all have thought so many times, “Well, | 
What impress will | 


what of the future? 
these youngsters be able to make upon prob- 
lems, and upon environment, and upon theif 


fellows, and what is going to aid them to do | 


these things ?” 


* Abridged. 
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Problems everywhere! I am not going to 
weary you with this. It is about all we 
hear; it is about all we read—problems in 
our economic structure, problems in our so- 
cial structure, problems in our religious and 
spiritual structure, problems everywhere. 
And we, sorely baffled, will leave them un- 
solved, most of them, I take it, and pass 
them on to those who come after us: youth 
plus! 

If I were going out to till one of these 
beautiful Virginia farms I would need to 
have more than the desire to till it, important 
as that might be. I would need to have 
more than the grain to plant. I would need, 
if you please, the implements with which to 
do the job. If I were going to make auto- 
mobile tires, or any other economic some- 
thing, in addition to a desire, in addition to a 
factory building, I would need the imple- 
ments with which to make that particular 
little thing. 

Yet sometimes it would appear that when 
we make citizens all we seem to think we 
need is to have the physical being, boys and 
girls, and a desire, and presto! somehow or 
other, we know not how, we hope the job 
will be done. 

One of the great tragedies, along with 
one of the great opportunities, in America is 
that while we say that every individual has 
a right to think his own thoughts, he is 
nevertheless lacking the materials, in so many 
cases, without which thinking is impossible. 
That is where the library comes into the 
situation; library books, pictures, other ma- 
terials which compose a library from the 
earliest years of an individual until his set- 
ting sun—those elements of our past and of 
our present which are necessary in order to 
provide the thought of others, in order to 
temper thinking, in order to help us to make 
proper decisions. 

I sometimes wonder, as I watch libraries 
operate, if their library boards and the li- 
brarians themselves are thinking whether or 
not, and how, the library can aid in this job 
of the development of American citizenship 
in all that it means. 

I come from a state poor financially but 
tich in romance, and rich in its contributions 
to the development of this nation. But our 
people, by and large, have not had and do 
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not now have the advantage of the materials 
of thought at their hands. We have some, 
but we have them where we need them least 
—and Tennessee is no different from any 
other state in the galaxy of states. 

We are just completing, this year, an ex- 
periment in library development. In the 
three richest counties of our state a consid- 
erable sum has been poured in to help those 
three rich communities demonstrate library 
service. I am for it, it has been fine, and 
they have developed some things, but it is 
helping the three richest counties, which 
could help themselves, when there are other 
counties in our state which are utterly un- 
able to help themselves. 

Where do you find the libraries of Amer- 
ica—public and school, private and other- 
wise? You find them in our wealthier 
centers. That is all to the good; I am not 
decrying it at all. I am saying that so long 
as that is permitted to go on without some- 
body providing for the other half, then a 
great deal of what is done in the richer cen- 
ters will not bear the fruit that it should 
bear, in the first place, and will not form the 
great composite of American citizenship, in 
the second place, if youth plus, if all of us, 
are to solve the problems which confront us 
at the present time. 

Whether we would or not, we must rec- 
ognize that the library problem is more than 
a local problem. It is at least a state prob- 
lem, and I am willing to go the whole road 
and say that it is a great national problem, 
and until the materials necessary to thought 
are available to the rank and file of American 
citizens everywhere, on the desert and in the 
mountain, in the south and in the north, in 
the east and in the west, we shall not be 
able to complete this great experiment of 
democracy; nor shall we be able to show 
whether or not it can succeed, because we 
have never given it the possibilities of success 
until we have provided the sinews of think- 
ing for American people everywhere. 


* * * 
Dr. Freeman said, in part: 
History AND RESEARCH 


The state library is essentially the histor- 
ian of the state and I think its first duty 
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lies in that direction. Limited as its funds 
often are, it must choose with the greatest 
selectivity those subjects it will cover. The 
history of its own state stands first among 
them. 

In addition to state history, I need not 
dwell upon the importance of procuring all 
books, if possible, written by the natives of 
the particular state. Under that general 
heading I would emphasize the importance 
of procuring the biographical material that 
comes out in a state. We are not, at this 
particular time, writing much autobiography. 
The tale we have to tell is too somber to be 
transmitted to posterity. Yet autobiography 
and its sister, biography, constitute some of 
the most important source materials that the 
historian can employ. 

I commend to you, in the third place, the 
collection of what might be called the ephem- 
era of our time, the fugitive literature, par- 
ticularly the pamphlet literature, the posters, 
the dodgers, and what not. What would 
you not give, and what would not the world 
give, if there were available anywhere a 
complete file of all the writings, fugitive and 
otherwise, of Lenin? We may deplore and 
despise his philosophy; his place in history 
we cannot dispute. Yet I suppose not one- 
third of what Lenin wrote is available any- 
where in any form. 

A very ancient Latin wrote a motto that 
I try to get all my young newspapermen to 
remember. It was Terence who said, “Nihil 
pertinte hominem mihi extraneum”—‘Noth- 
ing that pertains to man is alien to me.” I 
commend that as a motto to be put over the 
acquisitions desk in every state library. 
Nothing that pertains to the life of the peo- 
ple of that state is alien to that library. Is 
it but a flying dodger announcing some sub- 
terranean meeting of radicals? That may 
be a part of the fuse that leads to some great 
explosive bomb of revolution. Is it the lit- 
erature that has been collected on methods 
of economic recovery? 

I, myself, fortunately, early in the de- 
pression, realized that there would be an 
unascertainable volume of crank economics. 
I began to collect it. I have, I think, 
hundreds of those quack remedies for the 
cure of the depression. A good many of 
them are now written into the legislation 


of the Congress of the United Stata | 

I close with a mention of the fourth type 
of material that I most heartily commend p| 
the consideration of the state librarians, }; 
is the preservation of the many fine phon 
graphic records now being made of th 
speech of living men, plus the preservation ¢ 
all motion picture records covering historic 
events in your territory. 

Perhaps among the citizens of our star 
yet speaking there will be some whose recori | 
may be historic. As you know, the greg | 
motion picture concerns that issue thei 
weekly reviews take historical events thy | 
occur in every state in the Union. Yu 
cannot have a pageant without having it in 
terrupted by the motion picture sound pho 


What better service can you render i. 
vitalizing history than when you see om 
of these releases, to procure, as you ca | 
for two or three dollars, that section of it 
relating to your territory, and put it away’ 
What a superb record to be preserved for th 


The gentleman who preceded me spoke of 
He is not among m 
demigods, yet Thomas Jefferson said om 
thing that is worth remembering by libr- 
During the Revolution, when th 
laws of Virginia needed codification, Jeffer- 
son became one of a commission to do the 
task. The laws covering public education | 
were entrusted to him. These he developed | 
into a code of education for the Common 
He provided a system 
He provided for regional 
colleges, the advanced and successful stv 
dents of which should go on to a great state 
university. Of equal importance in the edv- | 
cation of the public, he proposed a stat 
That, if I remember, was in 17%, 
He saw then the place @ | 
the state library in the education of the peo | 
ple, and in his great report on the commo 
school laws of Virginia you will find hi | 
statement of what he regards as the placed | 
the library in American life. 

It is a continuing place. 
years, the last six years, have been to tt 
search workers a black period in America | 
At a time when we needed th} 
fullest records that could be preserved, the | 


Thomas Jefferson. 


wealth of Virginia. 
of public schools. 


or thereabouts. 
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funds and the staffs of many state libraries 
were so reduced that they could not provide 
them. Whatever else a state must do, it 
must provide a continuing record. The 
means for that are continuing appropriations 
to an active state library. That body must 
record the history of that state. It is his- 
tory, as a great Virginian said, that teaches 


us hope. 
x* * * 


The concluding address, by Miss Jones, 
had as its subject: 


Liprary SERVICE FOR STATE Warps, OR 
THE ForGoTTEN MILLION* 


We have been working for many years to 
adapt our civilization to the man on the 
street, to give him a fuller, more satisfactory 
life, perhaps unconsciously assuming that 
this was the ultimate goal of our endeavors. 
I am here today to remind you that perhaps 
there is no ultimate goal, but that in any 
case providing for the man on the street and 
all his brothers and sisters is not the end. 
In fact it leads us directly to the man or 
woman, boy or girl, who is not allowed on 
the street, who has been “put away” who has 
in some cases lost citizenship and legal rights 
temporarily, truly the “forgotten man,” fall- 
ing between the two stools of urban and 
rural service which librarians chart so well. 
They are lost and there are approximately 
one million of them. 

I can approach this obligation and it is an 
obligation, in only one way and that is to 
think of the library in a community as a 
highly socialized unit working along with all 
the other agents of public welfare toward a 
deeper, more thoughtful, more joyous, and 
more courageous national life. 

I shall try first to give a general idea of 
who makes up this million; second, the plan 
which has been evolved in Minnesota to pro- 
vide these wards of the state with library 
service; and third a very short discussion of 
the relation between different forms of state 
welfare organizations and the unit of library 
administration, hoping that you will see how 
badly your help is needed and how it may be 
applied. 





* Abridged. 
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The following figures are taken from the 
latest Bureau of Census reports I could find, 
1933 and 1934. They are for those indi- 
viduals actually within the walls of the insti- 
tution, not including those under its care on 
parole. 

State hospitals for mental diseases.......... 332,004 


Institutions for mental defectives and epilep- 


tics 89,918 


ee ee ee 


State prisons and reformatories ............ 107,000 
Juvenile delinquents in state institutions.... 30,498 
Children under the care of the state........ 140,352 

SND. 5. 6bG 0 chen aete es dnnedeesasecscnne 63,593 
DD Mi migeeetkan sak aen nama beie mes bmadnaail 57,123 
State orthopedic hospitals .............+.+- 759 
State tuberculosis sanatoria ................ 15,493 


Add to this an estimate of the figures not 
reported, as the census indicates, from Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi; the normal in- 
crease; and the unusual increase in state 
care of orthopedic cases which the federal 
Security Act makes possible, and you will 
have close to an average of 20,000 for each 
of the forty-eight states—in other words, a 
round million. 

In the Bureau of Census classified list of 
personnel for 1933, we find 760 occupational 
therapists, 800 industrial supervisors and in- 
structors, and 189 social workers are listed 
as working in mental hospitals but not a sign 
of a single librarian. If they are counted 
at all they may have been tossed in with 
“clerical employees” or “other employees.” 
When I showed this table to the superin- 
tendent of one of our mental hospitals he 
said that he felt reading for mental patients 
was of more value than occupational therapy. 

In a survey of state mental hospitals made 
last year, in which questionnaires were sent 
to 172 hospitals and returns were received 
from 75 per cent, we found that 62 per cent 
of the total number of patients had hospital 
libraries of a sort and that the average annual 
circulation was over 600,000 for some 
200,000 patients. There were only twelve 
trained librarians on the job, and some of 
these not full time. 

Minnesota is a good average unit to con- 
sider, its population being approximately one 
forty-eighth of the total population of the 
United States (actually a little more), its 
wards being approximately one forty-eighth 
of their total number (actually a little less). 
It is neither very young nor very old. 

On other points it is not average and so 
not representative. Its illiteracy is among 
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the lowest, being only 1.3 per cent so that 
our 17,000 wards probably do an unusually 
large amount of reading. The circulation 
goes well over half a million each year and 
for the last fiscal year the average circula- 
tion per inmate was 36 plus.. There is in 
that number only a small amount done by 
staff and employees. We have eighteen in- 
stitutions each with a permanent collection 
of books varying in size from 1,000 to 17,000 
volumes. These are cataloged and circu- 
lated according to simplified standard library 
methods. The institutions themselves vary 
in size from 60 (Shakopee State Reforma- 
tory for Women) to 2,200 (Faribault State 
School and Colony), are widely different in 
character, and are scattered about the state 
within a radius of two hundred miles from 
our headquarters in St. Paul. The books 
are selected by the supervisor. For the last 
three years we have averaged an annual in- 
crease of over 4,000 volumes, more than 
3,000 of which have been purchases, the 
others being gifts. Each institution superin- 
tendent makes an estimate in his annual bud- 
get for books as well as for magazines and 
library upkeep. Some of them, themselves, 
suggest increases. We had almost no cuts 
during these bad times. The annual circu- 
lation equals one-twentieth of the circulation 
of all the public libraries in the whole state, 
or over one-third of that of St. Paul. 

In nine of the eighteen we have full-time 
librarians. Seven of these nine are college 
graduates with a full year’s training in libra- 
rianship, the other two offer many years’ 
experience and exceptional personalities to 
compensate for lack of academic preparation. 
All these librarians are listed officially on the 
payroll as librarians. Their salaries, if you 
estimate complete maintenance, board, room, 
and laundry, as the equivalent of thirty dol- 
lars a month, range from $90 to $115 or 
$120. Our last appointment was at the rate 
of $75 and full maintenance, or $105. This 
I do not regard as adequate, but it is ap- 
proximately the same scale as for teachers in 
the same institutions. The superintendent 
appoints his own staff but the board ruled a 
few years ago that all recommendations for 
librarians should come from the supervisor. 
This arrangement works well and pleasantly 
for all concerned. An average of fifty visits 
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each year are made by the state supervigo, | 

In those institutions where we have | 
trained librarians the work is done in four | 
by inmates, in three by teachers, in one by 
a member of the office force, and in anothe; 
by the matron of the nurses’ home. 

We maintain a traveling library system 
for the twelve county sanatoria for the ty. 
berculous and a reference library of dog. 
ments, reports, pamphlets as well as books | 
for all departments and _ institution =i 
members under the Board of Control. This ! 
part of the work is growing fast and we hare 
asked for a reference librarian. We har 
had at headquarters a small WPA projec 
which has been of tremendous help enabling 
us to prepare bibliographies at the request of | 
the Children’s Bureau and complete ow 
union file. 

One final word about our budget and th | 
way it is handled. The supervisor’s salar | 
is divided among the institutions, the per. | 
centage each should pay being left to th 
supervisor herself. Each superintendent car- 
ries the cost of his own library; the Tuber. | 
culosis Division pays so much a quarter for 
the traveling library. Headquarters office 
carries only the assistant’s salary and books 
and magazines for the board’s library. At 
present these items total about $20,000. 


Salaries (including only nine librarians in field 

and two at headquarters) 
MOOG AUG TARBREWIES oc x.co6i6iccse 00 cc0eecneen 7,000 
Equipment 


Do not think that in giving you this sum- 
mary of the work in Minnesota I am re 
garding it, in any way, as a perfect set-up, 
or as a plan that is finished. ‘There is % 
much that remains to be done that to go over 
our status quo would be completely uninter- | 
esting if it were not for the fact that out o 
this present is springing the future with al | 
its opportunities. | 

In our state the governor appoints the | 
three members of the Board of Contrd | 
which heads the Department of Public Insti 
tutions. One of the three must be a womat 
and no more than two can be of the same 
political party. Their appointment must be 
confirmed by the senate, and they serve for 
six years. They are responsible for the a¢- | 
ministration of the eighteen institutions for 
three D’s, defectives, dependents, delit- 
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quents, and also for the rapidly increasing 
joad of state welfare including the Children’s 
Bureau, old age pensions, Research Bureau, 
and the like. 

The library supervisor is appointed by the 
board, not the Library Division of the De- 
partment of Education, and is responsible to 
and dependent upon them and this I believe 
is the real secret of whatever we have been 
able to accomplish. With the best will in 
the world the board’s backing could not be 
so effective if the supervisor were part of 
another department, and I doubt if they 
would be so directly interested in and proud 
of the success of its institution libraries if 
that service were carried on by a division 
of a different department. 

It is frequently called to my attention at 
this point that few states have today a board 
of control such as Minnesota has and so 
there is almost nothing to be gained in con- 
sidering the way we handle the problem. I 
do not agree. In the first place, remember 
it all started with the library commission and 
that is still in most states the logical unit to 
take the initiative. Without going into an ex- 
tensive statement concerning the structure of 
departments or commissions by which states 
care for their wards, and I realize the trend 
is toward a one-man commission, as far as 
organization is concerned, it is important to 
know only whether all the institutions are 
under one body or whether they are split up. 
It does not matter whether that body is a 
board of three or five or a commission with 
one director. There are still over half of 
the states which administer their institutions 
under one board, department, or commission 
of welfare. Any of those could function as 
we do and by dividing the budget as indicated 
the additional load would not be heavy. For 
the more populous states where you will find 
usually three commissions, one for prisons, 
reformatories, et cetera, another for hospi- 
tals, and a third for other welfare activities, 
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it would seem obvious that if the job were 
too big for one department or commission it 
would also be too big for one librarian and 
that a librarian could well be attached to 
each commission. If the secretary of the 
Library Division of New York is present she 
could tell you that is exactly what Miss Julia 
K. Jaffray, as a member of the Committee 
of Libraries of the Commission for the Study 
of the Educational Problems of Penal Insti- 
tutions for Youth, is hoping to see happen to 
the Commission of Correction in that state. 
Another librarian in charge of libraries in 
the state hospitals would have all she could 
do there. 

The whole field of penology and the place 
of education and reading in it, the whole 
field of effective library service in hospitals is 
moving so rapidly that we must be ready to 
adapt and readapt our organizations to meet 
the needs. Forms of service may have crys- 
tallized over years of excellent service, but 
that does not make them sacred. 

Nor does it mean that library commissions 
will lose any of their prestige or strength by 
letting the institution library go with the in- 
stitutions any more than does a parent who 
sends a child forth into the world, In fact 
it is more than possible that the whole state 
library group will profit by the returns from 
an institution group that is encouraged to 
develop by itself. It is a field by itself, a big 
one, and one in which librarians should be 
much better known and will be when they 
can meet the prison people and hospital peo- 
ple and other groups on their own grounds. 
Such development among a certain, even 
though small, number of librarians could by 
stressing the value of a highly socialized ap- 
proach in the library world stimulate the 
whole profession. 

This small group is in a highly strategic 
position as leaders and out of this group may 
well start studies and experiments with our 
controlled population, of great value. 


JOINT MEETINGS WITH PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


In accordance with a custom of some 
years, a joint session was held with the 
A. L. A. Public Documents Committee, at 
the Jefferson Hotel, Wednesday afternoon, 
May 13, with a second joint session—in 


which the National Archives also partici- 
pated—on the evening of the same day. Re- 
ports of both meetings will be found in the 
proceedings of the Public Documents Com- 
mittee. 
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SECOND BUSINESS SESSION 


The annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries was held Friday, 
May 15, at 2:30 P.M. President Thornton 
opened the meeting and called to the chair 
Wilmer Lee Hall, first vice president, who 
presided during the program which preceeded 
the business meeting. 

Memorials to deceased members were pre- 
sented as follows: 

To George Seymour Godard, state libra- 
rian of Connecticut from 1900 to 1936, and 
past president of this association; read by 
Edward H. Redstone, Boston Public Li- 
brary 

To William E. Henry, state librarian of 
Indiana from 1896 to 1906, also a past presi- 
dent; read by Edward A. Chapman, Indiana 
State Library 

To George E. Wire, librarian emeritus of 
the Worcester County Law Library, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, an associate member; 
prepared by Lydia E. Kirschner, his succes- 
sor as librarian, and read by title 

A paper by William R. Roalfe, Duke Uni- 
versity Law Library and president of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, on 
“The Place of Codperation with Other 
Groups in the Program of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries,” was next read 
by title. 

President Thornton then resumed the 
chair and proceeded to the business meeting. 

The secretary-treasurer reported a mem- 
bership of 34 institutional, 3 associate, 2 in- 
dividual, and 8 individual associate members, 
including 6 new members. Three members 
and former members had died during the 
year. Six state libraries had changed execu- 
tives since the last meeting. The treasury 
showed a balance of $80.18, with $84 in 
process of collection. The report was ap- 
proved by the Auditing Committee. 

A resolution was passed instructing the 
secretary to accept state warrants in pay- 
ment of institutional dues only in 1937. 

Mr. Redstone, disbursing officer for the 
Public Documents Clearing House Commit- 
tee, read his report. Since he wished to com- 
plete certain collections before retiring from 
this position, his report was not referred to 
the Auditing Committee. The Executive 


Committee was ordered to audit his book! 
when they are turned over to his successor, | 

Publication of materials relating to th 
ratification of the Constitution of the Unity | 
States and the first ten amendments therety | 
by the United States government, as pp | 
posed by the National Historical Public. 
tions Commission was indorsed. This jy | 
dorsement was qualified by the proviso thy! 
free copies of the volumes should be fy, 
nished to the designated depository libr: | 
ries in this county. 

The report of the Committee on Legis. | 
tion was read and as requested in the report, 
the committee was discharged. Repeated ¢. 
forts to get a bill through Congress to incor. | 
porate the association having failed, the | 
Executive Committee was empowered w| 
make further investigation regarding i incor | 
poration in the District of Columbia or in| 
some state, with power to act. 

Herbert O. Brigham, chairman of th 
Public Documents Clearing House Commit. 
tee, reported informally with leave to submit 
a formal report later for publication in th 
proceedings. James Brewster, State Library, 
Hartford, Connecticut, was elected disburs- 
ing officer for the committee, in place of Mr. 
Redstone, resigned; and Robert Anderson, 
Harvard University Library, a member of 
the committee to take the place of Mn. 
Frankhauser, resigned. 

The Executive Committee was instructed 
to appoint a representative of the committee 
to hold a hearing before the government 
printer on the subject of present practices it 
issuing public documents, 

In addition to the usual resolutions tt 
lating to deceased members and thanking o- 
ficers, speakers, committees, etc., the follow: | 
ing resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved, That the National Association | 
of State Libraries disapproves of the tené: | 
ency of certain states to place the distribu | 
tion of all state documents, even to librarie | 
of other states, on the sale basis, and wt 
presses the conviction that the tradition and 
general practice of concentrating in the state 
library of each state the exchange and fret | 
distribution of state documents to librarie | 
and research agencies should be maintained.’ | 
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“In view of the general trend toward bet- 
ter qualified personnel in government offices, 
with its resulting economy in the expenditure 
of public funds, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association 
of State Libraries in meeting assembled ex- 
presses the hope that all states conform to 
the principles of true economy and high 
ideals of library service, appointing to and 
retaining in library positions persons of ade- 
quate training and experience.” 

The report of the Nominating Committee, 
Miss Watts, chairman, was read by the sec- 
retary, and being accepted, the officers named 
at the end of this report were elected. 
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The program of the National Association 
of State Libraries closed with an informal 
dinner held at the Westmoreland Club, Fri- 
day evening, May 15. 


New Orricers ELECTED 
The new officers are: President, Wilmer 


Lee Hall, State Library, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; first vice president, Mrs. John Trot- 
wood Moore, State Library, Nashville, 
Tennessee; second vice president, Harriet C. 
Long, State Library, Salem, Oregon; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Margaret C. Norton, State 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

Marcaret C. Norton, Secretary 


DP *K KE 








Attendance Summaries 


By PosiTION AND SEX 


Men Women Total 
Trustees 





cbs dada 17 26 43 
Chief Librarians ..... 147 551 698 
Heads of Departments 61 326 387 
Branch Librarians .... 6 1148 154 
ee 106 986 1092 
Library School Instruc- 

ER eer ee 13 39 52 
Library School Students 15 68 83 
re 5 18 23 
Commercial Agents ... 80 17 97 
SES eer ee 66 139 205 

TOTAL . 516 2318 2834 
By States, CANADA AND ForREIGN 
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Mo. 
Ill. 


N.Y. 


Va. 
Ill. 
N.Y. 


Mich. 


Ind. 


Minn. 


Ohio 
Pa. 
Va. 
N.Y. 
N.J. 
N.C. 


Conn. 


Ind. 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


a OE Be Ee er ee . RJ. 
Univ. of Ill. Ls. and L. Sch. 32 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Ls. 28 Ohio 
Columbia Univ. Ls. and Sch. 

Oe: MED. nici ceseeus 28 SOR LI. 
| Xe errr 28 Tenn. 
EN See 25 Va. 
Pratt Inst. F. L. and Sch. of Mass. 

a ee 24. Mich. 
Univ. of Mich. Ls. and Dept. N.Y. 

OP once ncedows 23 
| A, ra 19 Ohio 
Minneapolis P. L. .......... 17 
EES, Kccieneaeasdeeae ay) sé PP. 
Pittsburgh Carnegie L. ...... 17 
oS a ee 17. Tenn. 
Queens Borough P. L. ...... 16 
Bik. nanwdcennecwe 14 Colo. 
ae 14 Mich. 
ae anncadwak 306 ORG. 
George Washington Univ. Ls. 

and Dept. of L. Science .. 13 N.Y. 
Univ. of Chicago Ls. and Okla. 

Graduate L. Sch. ......... 13. Pa. 
CE, iv ckas a edennces 13 Va. 
are 13 
OO Ee ae 13 Cals. 
ig a a eae areas 12 
SO yds secweusdeass 12 Conn. 
Pa. State Coll. L., State Col- Ga. 

EP. ee eee 11 Ind. 
Emory Univ. L. and L. Sch... 10 Iowa 
ee rer re 10 Mass. 
he 6 otvadnk adawakaw 10 Minn. 
Peevenenee PB. L. ....600000% 10 
Biiiwauikee FP... ... 2.265255 10 Mo. 
Los Angeles P. L. .......... 9 
Northwestern Univ. Ls. ..... 9 N.J. 
Renmene P,P. L. ......5... 9 
I I Bis kas caccew beeen * Bae 
IT wai oe adico mee @ MA. 
National Archives .......... 8 Ohio 
U. S. Office of Education L. 8 
ek Ae Sn 8 
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N. J. Coll. for Women L. and 

i. éctaeddenaneonneka 8 
Western Reserve Univ. Ls. 

and Sch. of L. Science .... 8 
Browa. Uaw. fa ..<<sssinss 8 
Lawson McGee L., Knoxville 8 
Hampton Inst. L. and L. Sch. 8 


Springfield City L. Assn. .... 7 
oS A Pere 7 
Syracuse Univ. L. and L. Sch. 7 
po A ee 7 
Ohio State Univ. L. ........ 7 
Youngstown P. L. ......... 7 
Philadelphia F. L. ......... 7 
oe 2S eee 7 
George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers L. and L. Sch... 7 
I i isn ainnokenewsos 6 
, ££ Sere 6 
East Orange F. P. L. ...... 6 
pe OS Sere 6 
re 6 
TE BA cekcwntieseaces 6 
ce Sere 6 
Jones Mem. L., Lynchburg . 6 
ge ee eee 6 


Univ. of Calif. Ls. and Sch. of 
Librarianship 


sik de Saseerh auesarand 5 
New Haven F. P.L......... 5 
Atlanta Carnegie L. ........ 5 
et re 5 
Univ. of Iowa Ls. .......... 5 
ee epee ee 5 
Si ONLI 0 sans a sinew ad 5 
Univ. of Minn. L........... 5 
mamens Cy F, Ba.. ns 0. s0s 5 
i) ae 5 
eee 5 
ree 5 
Grosvenor L., Buffalo ....... 5 
State Coll. L., Raleigh ...... 5 
Univ. of Cincinnati Ls. ...... 5 
NN DA arctiwenkaeseecoass 5 
se ee eae 5 
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A. L. A., committees continued, 
617; conferences, 616; sustain- 
ing memship voted, 679. 

AL. A. Bulletin, Annual Reports, 
597, 617; statistical supplements, 


61 
Abbot, Etheldred, secy, 824. 
Acosta, Sefior Eusebio, 719. ; 
Adult educ., balanced bk selection, 
Wigginton, 724-25; codp. in Gt. 
Britain, McColvin, 603; music 
div., Posell, 628-36; small 1. and, 
Mulhauser, 802-03. 
Adult educ. round table, mtg, 618- 


19. 

Agricultural econ., bibl., Bercaw, 
622-26. 

Agricultural Ins, internatl com. of, 
626-27. 

Agricultural Is, handbk, 627-28; 
sect. mtg, 619-28. 

Akin, Sally M., federal aid, 614; 
forums, 798. 

Aldrich, Ella V., county In’s train- 


ing, 695. 
Alexander, Margaret, secy, 828. 
Altstetter, M.L., 784. 
American Assn of Univ. Women, 
Va. Div., 596. 
American Film Institute, Noble, 


824. 
American |. laws, 830. 
Amis, Julius Walton, 
803; secy, 605. 
Anderson, Edith, 787. 
Anderson, Robert, 840. 
Architecture. See Library bldgs. 
Archives, pub. docs., 744-45. See 
also National Archives. 
Art, sources for reproductions, 636. 
Art ref. round table, mtg, 628-36. 
Askew, Sarah B., N.J. township 1. 
service, 799-802; prison Is, 6¢6- 
97; state aid, 764. 
Attendance summaries, 842-43. 
Austin, Bruce, 596. 


publicity, 


B 


Babcock, Charles E., glossary of 
1, terms, 718. 

acon, Mary Randell, presided, 
790, 

Bailey, Catherine, elected secy, 619. 
Bailey, Louis J., staff specializa- 
tion, 647-48; trustees, 817. 


Baker, Mrs. Herbert L., exec. 
com, 818. 
aker, Mary Neikirk, chmn in 


Prospect, 728. 

Baltimore jr mems, bk lists proj- 
ect, 702. 
arnes, Grace, presided, 6109. 

Barnett, Claribel Ruth, rpt, 626-27. 

Barr, Stringfellow, newspapers and 
periodicals, 740-41. 

Elva Council 

mem., 605. 

Batchelder, Mildred L., 780; Sch. 
and children’s 1. div., 791; sch. 
l. standards mtg, 782. 
ay, Helmuth, maps, 743. 

Beal, H. Marjorie, 643; co-chair- 
man, $36; elected chmn, 830; 
presided, 829; represented League 
of L. Comms, 595. 


Bascom, Lucile, 


Index 





Beard, Sarah A., secy, 798. 
Bedinger, Margery, elected treas., 


666. 
Beers, Florence J., 810. 


Bement, Constance, elected vice 
chmn, 695. 

Bendikson, L., miniature photo- 
stat, 721. 


Bercaw, Louise O., agr. econ. bibl., 
622-26; rpt, 628. 
Berkeley, Tenet c 

chmn, 709. 
Berner, Elsa R., elected dir., 782. 
Bernhard, Mrs. Josephine B., 

Polish readers, 827-28. 

é Oliphant, 


Besoré, Mrs. ary 
elected chmn, 695. 

Beust, Nora, vice chmn, 742. 

Bexar county (Tex.) 1., 747-48. 

Bibliographical centers, Denver, 
689-90; Inter-Amer., Matthews, 
i7<. See also Union cats. 

Bibliographies, agr. econ., Bercaw, 
622-26; art ref., King, 636; in- 
vestment, Vormelker, 648-58; 
Latin Amer. republics, Severance, 

17; music ref., King, 636; re- 


elected vice 


igious bks list, 757-60; rural 
life, 628; U ovt. activities, 
Wilcox, 664-66. See also Book 
lists. 

Binding, periodicals, Ewald, 730- 
36; spiral, 736. 

Binkley, Robert C., microphotog- 


raphy, 719, 720. 

Bishop, Mrs, Claire Huchet, for- 
eign bks, 826; “Writing for 
children,” 785. 

Bishop, William Warner, constitu- 
tional amendment, 5097;  intro- 
duces Mr. McColvin, 602-03; Jr 
Coll. Ls Advisory Group, 698- 
993 presided, 677-79; rpt, 615. 

Bixby, F. Lovell, prison Is, 697. 

Blakely, Margaret, elected secy, 

Blind, com. on work with, mtg, 
824-26. See also Talking bks. 

Board - educ. for Inship, mtgs, 


3 4 

Board of educ. Ins and Ins of 
teachers rooms, mtg, 648. 

Board on service to young 
people, 797. 

a “tape F. W., vote of thanks, 
79. 

Boggs, S. W., maps manual, 743. 


Bonds, investment  bibl., Vor- 
melker, 648-58. 
Book evaluation com., children’s 


sect., 795-96. 

Book funds. See Budgets. 

Book lists, Baltimore project, 702; 
juvenile, 795-96. See also Bib- 
iographies. 

Book production com., 
sect., 796-97. 
ook selection, aduit educ. and, 
618-19; hospital, Miller, 696; 
Hospital Bk List, 606; readers, 
study of, Foster, 682-84. See also 
Order and bk selection. 

Book trucks com., Day, 695. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., hon. 
ship, 617. 

Bowerman, George F., presiding, 


children’s 


mem- 


23. 
Brewster, James, disbursing officer, 
840. 


845 


Brigham, Harold F., 643, 644. 
Brigham, Herbert O., Public docs 
clearing house, 744; rpt, 840. 

Bright, J. Fulmer, welcome, 804. 
Brink, Carol Ryrie, honored at 
dinner, 787; Newbery award, 


785-87. : . r 
British Columbia regional units, 
Stewart, 692-94. 
British L. Assn, 596. 
Broadcasting. See Radio. 
Brooklyn, -L., Ferguson, 713; 
sketch, 714. 

Brown, Charles Harvey, coll. and 
ref. sect. reorganization, 679. 
Brown, Janice Stewart, elected 

secy, 628. 
Bryan, John Stewart, read mes- 
sage, 804; welcome, 595. 
Bryson, Lyman, adult educ. and 
Is, 618-19; jr mems panel, 702. 
Budgets, jr coll. ls, 7or1. 
Buildings. See Library bldgs. 
Burney, Mary Vick, chmn, 701. 
Business and technology sect., mtg, 


—s 
Butler, Helen L., chmn, 742. 


Cc 


Cabrera, Sefior Isaac T., 719. 
Caddie Woodlawn, Newbery award, 


785. 
Cain, Mary J., work with youth, 


90-91. 

Caldwell, Edward, “Friends of 
Knox Coll. L.,” 806, 807-09. 
Cam, Gilbert A., 809; elected secy, 
703; jr mems coordinator, 702. 
Casmbetdige Univ. L., Koch, 709- 

10; ghonearagh, fi hy Ral 
Cannon, Carl L., bk buying, 
Carnegie Corp., cat. code 

grant, 677. ; 
Carnegie Corp. Advisory Group on 

Coll. Ls, Bishop, 698-99; Mohr- 

hardt, 699-701. yh 
Carnovsky, Leon, periodicals, 737- 


728. 
Trev. 


40. 
Carpenter, Harland A., 826. 
Carson Helen, talking bks, 825. 
Case, C. Z., film newspapers, 722. 
Catalog code rev., Gjelsness, 668- 
69; grant, 677; round table, 677. 
Catalog sect., mtgs, 666-677. 
Catalogers, large ls round table, 
672-74; regional groups, 667; 
small Is round table, 674-77. 
Cataloging, periodicals, Ewald, 730- 


Cétification, Ins, coll. and univ. 
Ins, Stone, 643; “Practical con- 
siderations in securing legal cer- 
tification,” 637-38; sch. Ins, Theo- 
bald, 642-433 state aid and, 764; 
“Trustee looks at certification,” 
Flynn, 636-37; Va. law, 638-42. 

Chancellor, John M., 824. 

Chandler, A. B., 805. 

Chapman, Effie Louise, 81o. 

Chapters and sects, rpt, 617. 

Cheek, Leslie, Jr., Va. homes, 628. 

Children, museum, Duff, 766-70; 
work with, publicity, Van Cleve, 
750. See also Section for 1. work 
with children; School Is sect; 
Young people. 

Children’s sci. lists com., 794. 
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Childs, James B., Latin-Amer. 
docs, 746. 

Church, 7 Rindolph W., 643 

Citizens day, 596-97. 


Clark, Helen Marie, elected secy, 
782. 

Classified service, 762-64. 

Cleavinger, John é.. 787. 

Clemons, Harry, elected dir., 685. 

Cleveland P. L., ref. div., Gifford, 


684 4°85. 
fartin, yes-o? 
Cobb, Ada Js credit union, 765. 


Cocking, , Ww alter D., “Youth plus 
8,” 831, 834-35- : 
Cole, Arthur H., source materials, 


749. 
College and ref. sect., mtgs, 677-85; 
reorganization, 678-79, 701, 779. 
College .* univ. ls, certification, 
Stone, 643; library film, 751; re- 
search of Ins in, Severance, 620- 
= a also Junior coll. Is round 


College Ins round table, 682-84. 

— l. advisory bd, McCrum, 

Collins, Will H., codp. with schs, 
751. 

Colvin, Esther M., 627. 

Committees, A. L. A., continued, 


a7. 

Compton, Charles H., 643; con- 
stitutional amendment, 597; fed- 
eral aid, 614. 

Conat, Mabel, ref. Ins, 678. 

Coney, Donald, “Union cats,”’ 680. 

Conferences, com. to study A. L. 


A., rpt, 616. 
Connor, R. . W., “National 
Archives,” 587-94, 602. 


Conover, Charlotte D., secy, 751. 
Constitution and by-laws, 597-602. 
Conway, Grace, 810. 
Coéperation, in Gt. Britain, Mc- 
Colvin, 603. See also Regional 
Is; Resources; Union cats. 

Codéperative bibl. aid com., 
628. 

Codperative cat., cataloging theory, 
Mann, 671-72; Europe, Russell, 
673-74; North Amer., Haykin, 
6 


rpt, 


74- 
Coéperative publicity, 746; Wilson, 
750-51 


Cooperative study of secondary 
sch. standards, Eells, 782-84. 
Copps, N. Imogene, 822; elected 

chmn, 823. 


Corson, John Jay, youth, 828. 
Coston, Eunice, cataloging, 675-76. 
Council mtgs, Richmond, 606-17. 
County and regional Is sect., con- 
stitution, 695; mtgs, 686-95. 


sar hf Ins training, rpt, Aldrich, 

95. ; 

County 1. service, Ohio, Sandoe, 
802. 

County Il. service in south, rev., 
Templeton, 690-9 

Cowles, Mrs. Seuss. elected 
chmn, 741. 

Coyle, David Cushman, ‘“Tech- 
nology and culture,” 605. 


Credit unions, 764-66. 
Culture and technology, Coyle, 605. 


Currier, T. Franklin, source ma- 
terials, 746. 
Currin, Althea M., elected dir., 


782. 
Cutter, Adelaide C., 
treas., 741. 


elected secy- 


Danton, J. Periam, 


constitution, 
597-602. 


—_ Mary Gould, Newbery com., 


Davidson, pation T., professional 
work 

Day, om M. -+ Tpt, 695. 

De Bondeli, Elsa, rpt, 794. 

Decimal Class., posters, 750. 

Democracy, |. and, Graham, 603. 

Denver bibl. center, Wyer, 689-90. 

Depression and ls, project, 702. 

~ Moines (lowa) P.L., board, 


Bas 
Jr., 


Luther 


W., 


15. 

Dickerson, 
mem., 605. 

Dickinson, C. 


Council 
presided, 
779 
Dickson, Harriet, elected treas., 
79 
Dimmit, Le Noir, 822. 
District of Columbia P.L., 
div., Posell, 628-36. 
Documents. ‘See Archives; 
tional Archives; Public docs. 
Dority, Mrs. Ione Ely, city char- 
ters, 745. 
Downey, Mary E., resolutions, 760. 
Downs, Robert Bingham, resources 
subcom., 682; univ. 1. ext., 820- 


music 


Na- 


22. 
Draeger, R. H., microphotography, 
719, 720 


Dudgeon, ” Matthew S., elected 
treas., 605. 
Duff, John Carr, children’s mu- 


seum, 766-70. 
Dye, Eleanor M., rpt, 780. 


E 


Education for Inship. See Board 
of educ. for Inship; Internship; 
Professional training sect. 

Eells, Walter Crosby, secondary 
sch. standards, 782-84. 


Elections com., rpt, 604-05. 

Employment. See Salaries. 

Enelish, Gladys, rpt, 795-96. 

Esterquest, Ralph, 1. film, 751. 

Etzkorn, Leo R., presided, 826. 

Evans, Luther +, archives in- 
ventory, 745 

— Alice Ez. periodicals, 730- 

Exhibits, l.-museum, Duff, 766-70; 


traveling bk, 797. 


F 


Fair, Ethel Marion, experience and 
l. training, 645. 

Farrell, Reverend Colman, 
loging Catholic docs, 677. 
Federal aid com. rpt, 606-15. 

Federal 1. agency, 615. 

Federal Register, 743. 

Federal relations com. rpt, 615. 

Feldkamp, Cora L., secy, 628. 

Fellowships, A. L. A. Latin-Amer. 
fellowship, 616, 718; Latin- 
Amer. students, a for In- 
ternatl. Educ., 718 

Ferguson, Milton 7 ” Brooklyn P. 
L. bldg, 713. 

Fiction, readers, Foster, 682-84. 

Fielstra, Gerritt E., credit union, 


cata- 


765. 

Films, educ., 823-24; on 1. and 1. 
tools, Lyle, 751. See also Photo- 
graphic reproduction. 

Finance, investment bibl., 648-58. 

Finney, Grace B., elected secy, 


ee 
S., 


709. 
Fleming, Thomas 


744. 
Fletcher, Angus 
guide, 746. 


state docs, 


British docs 





RICHMOND CONFERENCE 


—— Mary, 1. 


instruction, 774: 


ieoe, Mrs. Bertha Trebein, exec. 
com, mem., 818; “Trustee looks 
at certification,’ ” 636-37. 

Foreign born, com. on work With, 
mtg, 826-28; petition, 617. 

Foster, Jeannette H., + Lerms to 
; eres types of reading,” 682. 


84. 
Foster, Mary Elizabeth, 
dir., 782. 

Found in a bk, film, 751. 
Frankfurt am Main Univ. i 
Koch, 710; photograph, 711, 
Frantz, Cora M., presided, 798. 
Freeman, Douglas S., bio: Taphy, 
6055 history and pe 831, 


elected 


ope sf of the 1.,” Knox College 
L., 807-09; luncheon, 804-06. 

Fuller, Grace P., elected chmn, 
668; elected pres. » 6773 rpt, 729, 

Funnell, Helen L., recreational 
reading, 828. 

— 


754 
Fyan, _* Loleta D., 


G 


Gallagher, Michael F., exec. com. 
mem., 818. 

Garrison, Curtis W., archives, 745, 

General sess. proceedings, 595-605. 

Gentry, Irene, credit union, 765, 

Germany, cataloging, Russell, 67 

Gerould, James Thayer, “Deserik 
ing 1. resources,’’ 680-82; federal 
aid, 614; Princeton Univ, L, 


713-15. 

Gifford, Florence M., 
684-85. 

— round table on 1., 806-09. 
Gilbert, Margaret K., 803. 
Gilbert, Muriel, elected chmn, 798. 

Gilchrist, Donald B., 595; experi- 
ence before 1. sch., 647. 

Gees, Ruth, ag secy, 798. 
Gillis, Mabel 

Githens, Alfred _ ae public |. 
bildgs, 710-13. 

Giana, Rudolph H., cat. code 
rev. rpt, 668-69; elected chmn, 

628; elected dir., 685; presided, 


ref. div., 


77- 
Glossary of technical terms, English 
and Spanish, 717. 
Goderé, George Seymour, memorial, 


Golftivwaite, Lucille <A., talking 
Ss 
Gooding, Lydia M., secy pro-tem, 
Gisisteh. Francis L. D., 647; Coll. 
of City of X.Y. L., 715- -16; in- 


ternship, 647. 
Gordon, ee 787. 7 
Goree, Edwin Sue, elected vice 
pres., 830. ; 
Government, new activities, Wil 
cox, 658-66. : 
Government docs. See Archives; 
National Archives; Public docs. 
Grabbé, Paul, Basic ’Bks, 827. 
Graham, Frank P., “L. as social 


force,’ ’ 603. 
Graham, Mae, rpt, 781-82. 


Grants, Carnegie Corp., cat. code 
rev., 677; jr coll. 1s, 698-701. 
Graves, W. Brooke, state docs, 


744. 
Great Britain, 1. codp., MeColvin, 
103. 
Greene, 
797. 


Esther, Newbery com, 


Marcia, religious groups 
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INDEX TO PROCEEDINGS 847 


Gregory, Winifred, union news- 
r list, 729. . 
casa, Mrs. Valeria Easton, talk- 
ing bks, 825. 
Gropp, Arthur E., secy, 719. __ 
Grothaus, Julia, “How an editor 
aided in securing a county iL. 
-48. ; 
qatar, Edith, ref. service, 685. 
Guide to British official serial pub- 
lications, 746. 


H 


Hale, Ralph T., 817. , ‘ 

Hall, Wilmer Lee, certification, 
638-42, 643; elected chmn, 841; 
presided, 840. ; 

Hance, Emma, presided, 678, 684. 

Handbook of |. practice in Spanish, 


18. ; 
Hansen, James C. M., cataloging, 


669-71. ; 
Herma, M. M., aid as editor, 747- 
48; exec. com. mem., 818. 
Hawes, Marion Emsley, secy, 619. 
Hayden, Harold Walter, secy, 741. 
Haykin, David J., codp. cataloging, 


674. ’ 
Helm, Margie M., presided, 774. 
Henderson, Archibald, 787; chil- 
dren’s reading, 785. 
Henkle, Herman H., staff assns, 


10. 
Henry, William E., memorial, 840. 
Herbert, Clara W., class. service, 


762-64. , ae 

Hering, Hollis W., religious bks, 
755-60. 

Herrmann, Eleanor, 643. 

Hesser, Elizabeth, 708. 

Hickman, Margaret G., 826. 

High sch. Is. See Junior coll. Is 
round table; Sch. Is sect.; Young 


ple. 
Hill, Aubrey Lee, trustees, 816. 
Hill, Frank P., federal aid, 610. 
Hinesley, Pearl R., ex-chmn, 728; 
presided, 723. 
Hiss, Sophie K., cataloging, 673. 
History and research, Freeman, 


835-37. : 

Hitt, Eleanor, presided, 761. 
odges, Bernice E., credit unions, 
764-65. 

Hodgson, James G., county publi- 
cations, 745. 

Honorary memship, 617. 

Hoover, Ferne R., 1. instruction, 
776-78. 

Hopper, Franklin F., 595. 

Hospital Bk List, 606. 

Hospital Is round table, 606. 

Hostetter, Anita M., secy, 648. 

Hostetter, Marie M., elected chmn, 
782; “Integration and I. instruc- 
tion,” 770-74; experience before 
1. sch., 644-45; presiding, 741; 
rpt, 780. 

Howard, James’ Alonzo, class. 
Service, 763. 

Howard, Paul, depression and ls, 
702. 

Howe, Harriet E., 616. 

Hughes, Marion O’Brien, chmn, 


90. 
Hull, Edna M., secy, 76r. 
Humphrey, Harriet, 80s. 
Hutchings, Winifred Lanier, secy, 


709. 

Hyde, Dorsey W., Jr, archives, 
de. 

Hyde, M. A., 816. 


Hyers, Mrs. Faith Holmes, radio, 
746-47. 


I 


Ickes, Harold L., message, 804. 

Illinois state aid fund, 802. 

Institute of Internatl. Educ., Latin- 
Amer. Div., 718. 

Institution Ils round table, 696-98. 

Inter-Amer. Bibi. Center, Mat- 
thews, 717-18. 

International com., children’s sect., 


International com. of agr. Ins, 
626-27. 

International congresses, list of 
publications, 729-30. 

Internship, 647-48. 

Investment, bibl., Vormelker, 648- 


58. 
Ireland, Norma Olin, SOS in the 
library, 702. 


J 


Tames, Mary Helen, secy, 703. 

Joeckel, Carleton B., certification, 
643, 644; elected vice pres., 605; 
federal aid, rpt, 607-10; federal 
relations, rpt, 615. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, chmn, 701; 


rena 677, 682. 

Johnston, Esther, “Menace of 
mediocrity,” 703. 

Tohnston, Olin D., message, 805. 


ones, Lucy E., oe bks, 825. 
ones, Perrie, hospital I., 696; “*L. 
service for state wards,” 831, 


837-39. 
Tuntor coll. ls round table, 608-701. 
unior mems, experience before 
sch., Wickersham, 646-47; Zieg- 
ler, 647; round table, mtgs, 702- 
03. 


K 


Kelly, Frances H., secy-treas., 742. 

Kennedy, Florence, sch. 1. prob- 
lems, 789-90. 

Keogh, Andrew, “Reporting rari- 
ora,” 680. 

Ker, Annita M., Glossary of tech- 
nical terms, 717; Mexican ls, 
rn 

King, Effalene Holden, art and 
music ref. bks, 636. 

Knight, Edgar W., 810. 

Knox, Rose, 787. 

Knox Coll. L. Friends, Caldwell, 


807-09. 

Koch, Theodore W., chmn, 716; 
new |. bldgs, 709-10. 

Kuhlman, A. F., chmn, 746. 

Kyte, Captain E. Cockburn, 823. 


L 


Lafferty, Mrs. W. T., 822. 

Land settlement, bibl., Bercaw, 
622-26. 

Large ls, catalogers’ round table, 


672-74. : 

Lathrop, Edith A., chmn, 785; pre- 
sided, 782; rpts, 616, 779. 

Latin Amer., com. on 1. codp. with, 
616, 716-19; cat. com., 719; di- 
rectory of Latin-Amer. ls, 717- 
18; docs, 746; natl bibls, Meyer, 
Severance, 717. 

Laurson, Edla M., readable bks, 
826-27. 

Lawson, O. Gerald, elected chmn, 
760; presided, 751. 

League of L. Comms, certification, 
636-44; mtgs, 829-30; state re- 
sponsibility, 831-39. 

Leavitt, Maria V., presided, 804. 


Lefevre, Alice Louise, elected 
chmn, 828; work with young 
people, 828. 

Legislation com., N.A.S.L., 831, 
840. 

Lending sect., mtg, 703-09. 

Lester, Clarence B., resolutions 
com., 603-04; rural trends, 689. 

Lewis, Frank Grant, letter, 760. 

Lewis, Willard P., 643; elected 
secy-treas., 685; internship, 648; 
secy, 685. 

Library administration com. rpt, 
615-16. 

“Library as social and democratic 
force,” Graham, Sop, 

Library Assn (British), 596. 

ioe bldgs round table, mtg, 
709-16. 

Library ext. See County and re- 
gional Is sect; Regional Is; Uni- 
versity 1. ext. 

Library gifts round table, 806-09. 

Library instruction, schs, Hostet- 
ter, 770-74; teachers coll. ls, 


F hn tag P . 

Library leaflet project, winners, 
02. 

Library-museum, Duff, 766-70. 

“Library objectives,”’ Munn, 583- 


Library pognies, “Restudying the 
i. qebart.” ilson, 596; rural 
trends and, Taylor, 686-89. See 
also Federal aid; Regional ls; 
Union cats. 

Library schs, county 1. course, 
695; experience before, Ll. sch. 
Fair, Williamson, 645, 646; sch 
1. training, 780-81. See also Pro- 
fessional training. 

Lidster, H. Norman, 804. 

Lindquist, Raymond C., chmn, 608; 
prisoners’ reading, 697-98. 

Locke, George H., 817. 

Loeber, L. Elsa, acting secy, 666. 

Loizeaux, Marie D., So this is 
the catalog! 702. 

Long, Harriet C., elected vice 
pres., 841; Exec. bd. mem., 605. 

Long, Harriet G., rpt, 794. 

Lord, Milton E., federal aid, 613- 
14; filming newspapers, 722. | 
Lowe, John Adams, 1. as social 

force, 707-09; rpt, 617. 
ucas, Mary R., Newbery com., 


798. 
Lyle, Guy R., 1. film, 751. 


M 


McAfee, Georgie G., state aid, 764. 

MacBean, Mrs. Dilla, 648. 

McCauley, Pauline Mills, 
chmn, 709. 

McColvin, Lionel R., 596; codp. in 
Gt. Britain, 603. 

McCrea, Mary Helen, rpt, 616; 
presided, 716. 

McCrum, Blanche Prichard, coll. 1. 
advisory bd, 682; internship, 647. 

McGinity, Anita, 825. 

McGivaren, Edmund Lee, films, 


824. 
McHale, Cecil J., 727. 
Mack, Edward, religious bks, 751- 


elected 


54. 
McKee, W., prison Is, 608. 
McMicken, A. E., 596. , 
McMillen, James A., 622; foreign 
publications, 627; univ. 1. ext., 


823. 

Manlove, Ruth Thorpe, elected 
chmn, 703. 

Mann, Margaret, “New theory of 
cataloging,” 671-72. 

Maps, 743. 
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Marcus, William E., 


exec. com. 
mem., 818; N.J. trustees, 815; 
trustees objectives, 810. 

Markley, Anne Ethelyn, acting 
secy, 802. 


Marrack, Harriet Kebiest. acting 
secy, 828; simple bks, 8 

Martin, Lawrence, maps, — 

Martin, Marianne Read, non-bk 
service activities, 703-07. 

Marts, Arnaud C., gifts, 806, 807. 

Mathews, Mrs. Mildred Van 
Deusen, 762. 

Matthews, M. Alice, Inter-Amer. 
Bibl. Center, 717-18. 

Matthies, Mrs. Anna, 817. 

Meier, Margaret O., state aid, 764. 

Membership com., children’s sect., 

4; sch. Ins sect., 780. 
Mera,’ Julia Wright, Ind. 


trustees, 
818; state workers, 817- 18; sta- 
tistics blank, 829; trustees hand- 


, 815. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., 644; codp. cat., 
6743 microphotograp Y, 723; pre- 
sided, 636, 8 

Mexico, ls, eg 716-17. ‘ 

Meyer, — B., Latin 
Amer. bibl., ; 

saleveaiisienntehy ‘symposium, 719- 


23. 

Milam, Carl H. 697; 

wo % Dr. Clifford, hospital ls, 

a institution Is, Jones,. 
837-39 

Minster, Maud, secy, 782. 

Mohrhardt, Foster E.. jr coll. ls, 
699-701 

waned. ‘Anna M., cat. code rev., 


77: 
Moore, Mrs. ag 3 Seanene, elected 


vice pres., 

Morley, ‘om Hy at 667. 

Morrell, Eric, “Bks in the world 
of today,” 727-28; union cats, 


680. 

Morsch, Lucile M., Catalogers’ and 
Class. Yrbk, 666-67; elected secy- 
treas., Or. 

Mueller, Theodore A., 669; cat. 
code rev., 677; resolutions, 760. 

Mulhauser, Roland A., adult educ., 
802-03; elected secy-treas., 695. 

Munn, R. Russell, presided, 

Munn, Ralph, “‘L. objectives,” 597, 
583-86. 

Murphy, Jean McK., elected secy, 


36. 

Museums, children’s, Care, 766-70. 
usic, cat. code revision, 677; Dis- 
trict of Columbia P.L. bd 628- 
36; ref. bks, King, 636. 


N 


National Archives, Connor, 587-94. 
See also Archives. 

National Assn of State Ls, ar- 
chives, 744-45; certification, 636- 
44; mtgs, 831-41; state publica- 
tions, 744. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 596. 

National Educ. Assn, jt. com. with 
A. ae La standards mtg, 782-85; 
rp 

walinst Teheatte, Carnovsky, 738- 


40. 
Negroes, 1. ext. service, 823 


. Deal agencies, Wilcox, 658- 
66. 
New Jersey, prison 1. service, 


Askew, 696-97: township Is, 799- 
802; trustees by-laws. 815. 

New York, Coll. of City of, L., 
Goodrich, 715-16. 


New York prison Is, McKee, 608. 
New York Times, Barr, 740-41; 

filming, Puckette, 722. 
New Yorker, Barr, 741. 
Newberry, Marie A., rpt, 742. 


Newbery award, 785; com. ap- 
pointed, 7-08; dinner, 787. 

Newman, alter, youth, 828. 

Newsome, A. R., archives, 745. 

— filming, 722; union 
ist 


2 
Soutnel, Totten, rpt 
Nichols, Mrs. ecu,” thine bks, 


Film In- 
stitute, 824. 
Noon, Paul A. T., rpt, 829. 
Norman, Oscar E., chmn, 666. 
a, Margaret C., elected secy, 


825. 
Noble, Lorraine, Amer. 


41. 
Nourse, Louis M., class. service, 
763-64; staff assn com., 810. 


O 


Ohio county I. service, Sandoe, 802. 
Ohr, Elizabeth, presided, 628. 

Ontario L. Assn, 596. 

Order and bk selection round table, 
mtg, 723-28. 


| 
PWA, Coll. of City of N.Y. L., 


elit. Porter, 817. 
Parks, Marth a Manier, rpt, 780-81. 
Parmelee, Mary Faith, "elected secy, 


804. 
Patterson, Edith, educ. groups, 708. 


Periodicals, religious, index, 750; 
subscriptions, resolution, 617, 
737 

Periodicals sect. mtgs, 729-41. 

wnem, l. standards and, 761- 
“a 

ee Julia, cat. code rev., 677, 
760 


Philadelphia union cat., 722. 
Photographic reproduction of 1. ma- 
terials, com., 723; microphotog- 
raphy symposium, 719-23. See 
also enmesaek: Union cats. 
Pillsbury, Avis Miller, vacation 
reading, 803-04. 
aid; Re- 


Planning. See Federal 
gional Is; Union cats. 

Platt, Elizabeth T., maps, 743. 

Poe ‘concordance, Shera, 702. 

ey Frances Jane, cataloging, 

Pocril, Mrs. 
628- 36. 

“Posters that dramatize the D. C.,” 
Whiteman, 750. 


Elsa Z., music div., 


Power, Eugene B., European film 
service, B23; 
Pratt, V. filming bks, 722. 


Pretlow, sl Denson, presided, 


703. 
Price, Anna May, state aid, 
Princeton Univ. L., Goosdil, a 


1S. 

Prison Is, Askew, 606-97; Bixby, 
607: New York, McKee, 608; 
readers, Lindquist, 697-98. 

Professional training, children’s 
sect. com., 704-95; county Ins, 
605; sch. Ins, Parks, 780-81. See 
also Board of educ. for Inship; 
Library schs.: 

Professional training sect., mtgs, 


636-44; 644-48; 741-42. 
Propaganda periodicals, 741. 
Prouty, Louise, 751; professional 

work, 762. 

Public docs, city and county pub- 
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lications, 745; state docs, 7 
840; source materials, 745. 3 
Public docs. clearing house, 7 


Brigham, 840; Redstone, Sac “ 


Public docs com. mtgs, 742-46, 

Publicity, codp., 746; 817; Wilson, 
750-51; exhibits, value, Manne 
704-07; Found in a bk, film, 75;; 
religious groups, Furnas, 754-55; 
sch. 1. com., 780. 


Publicity com. round table, mtgs, | 


746-51. 
Publictty Tipe Me pfonthty, 751. 
Puckette, D., filming Ney 
York Times 


Purdum, W. taylor, elected chma, : 


728; secy, 72 
Purvin, Mrs. Jennie F., secy, 818; 

trustee objectives com., 810: 

trustees duties, 812-15. 


Q 


Queens sae P.L., staff special. | 


ization, 647-48 
Quigley, argery C., informal 
agreements, 691-92: Program 


com., 619; publicity, 751. 


R 


Radio and Is, Hyers, 746-47 

Radtke, Mrs. Elizabeth a 
cataloging, 672-73 

Ranck, Samuel H., "periodical sub- 
scriptions, 617, 737; presided, 


729 

Raney M. Llewellyn, 723. 

Readable bks, a 826-27; 
Wigginton, 724-2 

Readers, prison, Liatenles: 697-98; 
fiction, Foster, 682-84. 

Redstone, Edward H., rpt, 840. 

Reference Ins round table, 684-85. 


a Sg service, departmentalized | 


Gifford, 684-85; measurement, 
ee 68s. 


References, “refer from,” 668. 

Regional 1s, British Columbia, 
Seewert, 602 04; city 1. agree 
ments, Quig ley, 601-92; Gt. 
Britain, Mc Colvin, 603; Rocky 


Mountain region, Wyer, a 3 
Rosenwald demonstrations, 
pleton, 690-91. See also County 
and regional ls; Resources; Un- 
ion cats. 

Relief projects. See PWA; WPA 

Religious bks, cat. code revisions, 
677; sect. mtgs, 751-61. 

Remington, Judge Harvey F., exec. 
com. mem., 818. 

Research, Ins and, Severance, 620 
22. 

Research and history, Freeman, 
35-37: 

Resolutions, Richmond ane 603- 
04; sch. Ins sect., 781- 

Resources of Amer. ls, bd 615; 
jt mtg, 679-82. See also Photo- 
graphic reproduction; Regio 
ls; Union cats. 

Rice, Paul North, 647; elected 
chmn, 716. 

Richardson, Ernest Cushing, cata 
loging, 674. 

Roalfe, William Re 
other groups,” 840. 

Roberson, Nellie, —_ 823. 

Roberts, Flora B., 


“Codp. with 


Roberts, Martin My “B24, i 

Rocky Mountain region, Wyer, 68% 
90. 4 

Roden, Carl B., constitutional 


amendment, 597 
Rogers, Héléne, fil, 


state aid, 802 
Roos, Jean C., 787. 
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INDEX TO PROCEEDINGS 


Roosevelt, President Franklin D., 
m Ce — 
u, 617. 
= Eenestine, elected chmn, 619. 
Rosenwald demonstrations, Temple- 
" 
ead Mery U., chmn, 618; 
trustee functions, 81o-rr. : 
Rowe, Emily Lyon, credit union, 


oa Earle U., 1. instruction, 778- 


Rural areas, reading of women, 
Fyan, 689; trends, Lester, 689; 
trend: Taylor, 686-89; “‘Uniting 
a one region,” Stewart, 748-50. 

Reseell, Jo n R., coop. 

urope, 673-74. 
Rymer, Mrs. Anne J., 762. 


S 


Salaries, employment, and schemes 
of 1. service com., ae, 309-6. 
Sampson, Elizabeth, presided, 674. 
Sandoe, Mildred + county ls, 


cat., 


02. 

Savage, Ernest A., greeting, 596; 
radio message, 804, 806. 

Schellenberg, T. R., microphotog- 
raphy, 723. ‘ 

Schemes of |. service. See Salaries. 

Schmeckebier, Laurence F., docs, 


2. 
Scholarships. See Fellowships. 
School and children’s 1. div., 787- 


3. : 

School ls, certification, Theobald, 
642-43; 1. film, 751; sect: jt mtg, 
787-93, mtgs, 766-82; standards 
mtg, 782-85. | 

School 1. supervisors, 779. 

Schunk, Russell J., “‘Business and 
tech. service to smaller businesses 
in a community,” 666. 


Science lists, children’s, 794. 
Scoggin, Margaret, “Do youn 
people want bks?’’ 828; electe 


secy, 828. 
Scribner, B. W., microphotography, 


722. 

Section for 1. work with children, 
mtgs, 785-98. 

Seebach, Edel E., talking bks, 825. 

Seewer, Martha, credit union, 76s. 

Severance, Hannah, community 
programs, 803. 

Severance, Henry O., Latin Amer. 
bibl., 717; research, 620-22. 

Severance Robert W., Latin-Amer. 
Div. of Institute of Internatl. 
Educ., 718. 

a ~ elma R., sch. 1. publicity, 


780, 

Shanesy, Ralph D., exec. com. 
mem., 818; trustees duties, 815- 
16; trustees objectives, 810. 

Shapiro, Ruth H., staff assn com., 


10. 
ao, Charles B., Council mem., 


05. 

Shea, Agatha L., rpt, 796-97. 
hera, J. H., Poe concordance, 702. 
herman, Clarence E., certification, 
637-38, 643; federal aid, 610-13. 

macoees, Grace M., “The corner 

one, 1, 832-34. 
Sholtz, David, clan, 80s. 
Shores, Louis, 1. trained teachers, 


775-76. 
Shryock, Richard H., source ma- 


terials, #45 
— velyn, memship chmn, 
9 


Sieben-Morgen, Ruth, religious pe- 
Tiodicals index, 760. 
inclair, Dorothy, 751. 


Skogh, Harriet M., state publica- 
tions, 744. 

Small Is, catalogers’ round table, 
674-77; classified service, How- 
ard, 763; small Is round table, 
mtgs, 798-804. 

Smaller 1. and adult educ., 802. 

Smith, Charlotte E., rpt, 779. 

Smith, Esther A., “Refer from” 
refs com., 668; regional groups, 


667. 

Smith, Gretta, elected chmn, 636. 

Smith, Irene, rpt, 794. 

Smith, Mrs. J. Wells 815; exec. 
com. mem., 818; “Trustee’s re- 
sponsibility,” 818. 

Smith, Mrs. Philip Sidney, elected 
chmn, 818; “L. development in 
Amer.,” 581-82, 597; presided, 
596, 610. 

Sources for reproductions of works 
of art, 636. 

South, Rosenwald demonstrations, 
Templeton, 690-91; subcom. on 
resources, Downs, 682. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., exec. bd 
mem., 605; federal aid, 614; fed- 
eral l. agency, 615; resolution of 
thanks, 615s. 

Special collections, Gerould, 680- 
82; Rocky Mt. region, Wyer, 


0. 
Special memship com., mtgs, 804- 


09. 

Special memships, Lucy Morris 
Memorial, 805; sustaining, 679. 
Staff, class. service, 762-64; pro- 
fessional vs clerical work, 761- 
62; specialization, Queens Bor- 

ough, 647-48. 

Staff assn representatives, 809-10. 

Standards, sch. 1., 782-85. 

Stanford, Edward B., 702. 

— Mrs. Martha King, chmn, 
26. 

State aid, certification and, 643- 
44; jt mtg on, 829; personnel 
standards and, 764. 

State 1. responsibilities, Freeman, 
835-37. 

State planning. See also Federal 
aid; Regional Is. 

Statistics, Bulletin supplements, 
616; div. at headquarters, 616; 
League of L. Comms com., 829- 
30; rpt blanks, 616. 

Sterba, Gertrude Kosmoski, secy, 


804. 

Stewart, Helen Gordon, internship, 
648; regional units in 
692-94; “Uniting a rural region,’ 
748-50. , 

Stocks, investment bibl., Vormel- 
ker, 648-58; 

Stone, harles H., certification, 
643; Council mem., 605. 

Story hour, Martin, 704-07. 

Strohm, Adam, 787. 

Strong, Helen, maps, 743. 

Subject headings, cat. sect. com., 
667-68: Coston, 675; Porter, 
676. See also Catalog code re- 
vision. 

Sullivan, Francis J., 815; elected 
vice chmn, 818. 

Sutherland, Winifred A., 1. leaf- 
lets, 702. 


= 


Taber, Fanny T., elected dir., 695; 
presided, 686, 680. 
Talking bks, for blind, 824-26. 


Tarr, Anna M., elected chmn, 68s. ° 


Tate, Vernon D., 


microphotog- 
raphy, 719, 721. 
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Taylor, Carl C., rural trends, 686- 


9. 

Taylor, Thurston, bk list project, 
702; display case material, 751; 
staff assn com., 810. 

ba oy instruction, Hoover, 
779-78. 

Teachers coll. Ins round table, 774- 


79- 
Teachers room Ins, mtg, 648. 
Technology, culture and, Coyle, 
— See also Business and tech- 
nology. 


Templeton, Charlotte, County I. 
service in the south, 690-91. 
Theobald, Ruth L., certification, 


642-43. 
Thornton, Ella May, co-chmn, 636; 
response, 595-96 
Timmerman, Hazel B., secy, 766. 
Tisdel, Alton P., doc 


S, 742. 

Tisdel, Kenneth S., Tixccmine 
tool, 702. 

Todd, Nancy H., elected vice 
chmn, 666; presided, 648. 

Tolman, Frank L., 643, 644; 
American |, laws, 830; federal 
aid, 614. 


Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., codp. 
publicity, 817; elected secy, 818, 

Tompkins, Jessie E., presided, 785, 
787, 7p. é 

Towne, Jackson E., elected dir., 
685; presided, 677, 682. 

Towner, Isabel L., indexing rel. 
periodicals, 760. 

Training for Inship. See Board of 
educ. for Inship; Internship; 
Library schs; Professiona 
i mag ¢ ; 

Trotier, Arnold H., presided, 666, 


looks 
Flynn, 636-37. 

Trustees sect., exec. com. mtg, 815; 
mtgs, 810-18; objectives com. rpt, 

18. 

Turpin, Evelyn Wainwright, 
elected vice chmn, 798 

Tyler, Alice S., 829. 


U 


U.S.S.R., cataloging, Russell, 673. 

Ulrich, Carolyn F., rpt, 729. 

Ulveling, Ralph A., professional 
work, 761-62. 

Union cats, cataloging theory and, 
Mann, 671-72; Coney, 680; codp. 
in Gt. Britain, McColvin, 603; 
coép. cat., Europe, Russell, 673- 


72. 
“Trustee at certification,” 


74; freporting rariora, — Keogh, 
680. See also Bibliographical cen- 
ters; Microphotography; Re- 


gional Is; Resources. 

— lists. See Newspapers, union 
ist. 

United States, docs, publication 
and distribution, 742-43: new 
govt activities, Wilcox, 658-66. 

University Is. See College and 
univ. ls. 

University 1. 
table, 819-23. 

Utley, George Burwell, rpt, 616. 


V 


Vacation reading project, Pillsbury, 
ye ; 
van Buren, Maud, 647; art project, 


ext. service, round 


799. 

Vance, John T., represented 
<bihaling S08 

Van Cleve, Jessie Gay, children’s 


work, 750; Sch. and children’s 1. 
div., 780, 791-93. 
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Vanderbilt, Paul, 
union cat., 722. 

Van Hoesen, Henry Bartlett, 674. 

Virginia, certification, Hall, 638-42. 

“Te irginia homes of eighteenth cen- 
tury,” Cheek, 628. 

— methods round table, 823- 


Vitz, Carl, internship, 647. 

Vogleson, Helen E., constitution, 
county Is sect., 695. 

von Frauendorfer, Sigmund, 


626-27. 
Vormelker, Rose L., 
648-58. 


bibl., 
WwW 


WPA and ls, archives inventory, 

? 5; Denver bibl. center, 690; 
ect on professional work, 762; 

po ll newspapers, 722; l. bldgs, 
Githens, 713; N.J. township ls, 
801; Philadelphia union cat., 
Vanderbilt, 722; sc S, 7793 
union cat. developments, 680. 

Wahl, David R., secy, 810; staff 
assns, 81o. 

Wallace, Ruth, cat. —_ rev., 677. 

Walter, Frank K., 

Warren, Althea H. ba oo" 615-16. 

Warren, Hazel B., 802. 

Watts, Irma A., rpt, 831. 

Wead, Katharine H., 643; elected 
vice pres., 830. 

Webb, William, bk selection, 725. 

Wells, Louise M., secy, 636. 

Wenman, Lois Moore, maps, 743. 

Wessells, Mrs. Helen E., 826, 827 

West, Elizabeth Howard, 679. 


Philadelphia 


rpt, 


investment, 


Westervelt, Gretchen, elected dir., 
782. 

Wheatcroft, Beverly, 
830; talking bks, 825. 

Whitcomb, Adah F., acting secy, 


648. 

Whiteman, = _ Elizabeth 
posters, 750. 

Whitmore, coo H., objectives in 
buying, 725-2 

Wickersham, Totie, 646-47. 

Wieder, Callie, elected chmn, 804. 

Wigginton, May Wood, bk "selec- 
tion, 724-25; films, 824. 

Wilcox, Jerome K., docs, 742; govt 
activities, 658- 66. 

Wilkins, Lydia K., 627. 

Williams, Elizabeth T., secy, 830. 

Ww illiams, Mabel, presided, 828. 

Williams, Mathilde D., 827. 

Williamsburg restoration, Cheek, 
628. 

Williamson, Charles C., experience 
efore 1. sch., 645-46. 

Willis, Mrs. Grinnell, 817. 

Wilmerding, Lucius, elected vice 
chmn, 818. 

Wilson, — Everett, 
treas., 

Wilson, Bs sll W., coop. publicity 
service, 750- 51; “Printed _ bks, 
talking bks, and talking films,” 
823-243 religious periodicals in- 
dex, 760. 

Wilson, Louis Round, citizens day, 
597; ‘conf. programs, 616-17; con- 
stitutional amendment, 5097-98; 
ext. service, 819-20, 823; federal 
aid, 606, 614-15; presided, 595, 
596, 507, 603, 615; “‘Restudying 


exec. com., 


Cameron, 


secy- 
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the 1. trustees, § 


chart,”’ 596; 


Windsor, Phineas L awrence, 
cil mem., ee 
1. sch. 64 

Ww inslow, pal elected vice p 


experience } 


604 
Winterfield, Iva, elected tre 
782. 

Wire, George E., memorial, 840, 

Wright, Ethel ¢. children’s 
work, 787-80. 

Ww right, Ida Faye, 746. 

WwW sit , Wyllis E., internship, ¢ 
ubject headings, 667-68. 
Wyer, _— 

ks, 82 
Wyer, adccion Be elec 

pres., 604, 605; Newbery ding 

787; Denver bibl. center, 68¢ 


ngersoll, 


| 


Yaggy, Thelma B., rpt, 604- 05. 
Yerxa, Catharine M., elected 
treas., 830. 

Young ’people’s reading round 
ble, it mtg, 787-93;_mtg, 828 
Youth, 1. work with, Cain, 790-919 

educ. D seicenae of 1. and, 


“Youth om and Is,” 
35- 


Cocking, § 


Z 


> George B., 823; presid 


Ziegler, Helen T., experiensa 
fore l. sch., 647; presided, 
staff assn com., 810. 
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Library Service in a Suburban Aj 
A pit and a Program for ‘Wesrchcevee County, New ¥ 


Edward A. Wight and Leon Goenilids —=== 


FR ioe cman tas tigation ea Gilt tad ia Wa eriey 4 
mation and facts which can be translated into useful suggestions for its 
own guidance. Though local in intensity, the study is “far reaching in | 
iy ve _, implication, for cobrdination and extension are two of the most vital 
once eee wder- 


A aeacription ‘of the county: (geogsaphy, governmental structure, @ 
population, wealth, et cetera) is followed by six chaptets which concern = 
themselves with general facilities for public library service in the county, 
quality of book collections, use of public library facilitiés, finance, school ™ 
libeary service, and Gnslly a summary and recommendations. Some 50 4 
tals, graph, end ciacts Memninate the tet 

Te ORs entieadte srcesacsigt behave t wns prbinbed hl 
“The seport is almost 2 model for any county. It is useful for the varied 
- attack on the problems it displays.” The survey committee was made up a 
of Carl H. Pforzheimer, Chairman, Westchester County Commission — 
oa Govemment; Lather H. Gulick, Director, Institute of Public Ad- 


‘American ita Association 4 
oar Michigan Avenue i 








